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AINE, 77 37 
A drive, yesterday afternoon, to 


\ [ tursday, Fuly 20, 18 


a pond 


1 in the vicinity of Augusta, about 
to fish for white perch. 


the steering of the boat 


es of, 


nine mil 
Remarkables 
through the crooked, labyrinthine brook, 
10 


into the open pond,—the man wl 


acted as pilot, — his talking with B—— 


about politics, the bank, the iron mon- 
ey of “a king who to reign, i 


came on 
Greece, over a city called Sparta, 

to B—— to come amongst 
the laborers on the mill-dam, because 


, in 
his advice 
it stimulated them “to see a man grin- 
The man took 
of good Scotch 


ning amongst them.” 
hearty tugs at a bottle 
whiskey, and became pretty merry. The 
fish caught were the yellow perch, which 
are not esteemed for eating ; the white 
perch, a beautiful, silvery, round-backed 
fish, which bites eagerly, runs about 
the 
makes good sport for the angler, and 
an admirable dish; a great chub: and 
three horned pouts, which swallow the 
hook into their | Several 


with line while being pulled up, 


owest entrails. 


dozen fish were taken in an hour or two, 
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and then we returned to the shop where 
we had left our horse and wagon, the 
pilot very eccentric behind us. It was 
a small, dingy shop, dimly lighted by a 
single inch of candle, faintly disclosin 
various boxes, barrels standing on en 
articles hanging from the ceiling; the 


oe 
4 


} 
l, 


proprietor at the counter, whereon ap- 
pear gin and brandy, respectively con- 
tained in a tin pint-measure and an 
earthenware jug, with two or three tum- 
blers beside them, out of which nearly 
all the party drank ; some coming up to 
the counter frankly, others lingering in 
the background, waiting to be pressed, 
two paying for their own liquor and 
withdrawing. B treated them twice 
round. The pilot, after drinking his 
brandy, gave a history of our fishing 
expedition, and how many and how 
large fish we caught. B making 
acquaintances and renewing them, and 
gaining great credit for liberality and 
free-heartedness, — two or three boys 
looking on and listening to the talk, — 
the shopkeeper smiling behind his coun- 
ter, with the tarnished tin scales beside 
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him, — the i: f candle bt dov ir drive gusta, six or seven 
almost to extinction. So we got int tiles, wa pleasant, a heavy rain 
nd laid 
Robinson’s tavern, alm five miles > 0 $Si ust of the day before. 


our wagon, with the 1d drove te aving fallen during the night a 
TYT } 4 . ¥ » 
pped and passed tl = road lay parallel with Kenne- 


off, where we su 
i In the bar-ro¢ 


had near 
countryman on a journey, and ; ( olimpses. he country swells back from 


1 a peculiar 


do tor of the vicinity, ani 
I 


came in whe 


passenger 


nem some 


t-square 


1oOC 

ush hang 
ord of th 

an ee ; 

on a black tomb, in an engravi 
a father, mother, and child 
sented in 
said tomb; 
bla | 
idCA, Cf 
ing execut } mont. ° > wa it mi y, and as they drive 
also a wood engraving of the Declar: vor a isk ; two wome! 
i F Independence, ] i imile : ng ina w: yn, and with a 


1 tT] 
qown fill 


mowers stop- 
he sway of their 
ot 


indis- 


ers appear- 

n window, drawing her 
fat old traveller had gone off with th lkerchief er her bosom, which 
harness of our wagon, which th 1 been uncovered to give the baby 
had put on to his horse by mistake. its breakfast, —the said baby, or its im- 


ness, and started in pursuit of the old ning round to creep away on all fou 


The tavern-keeper gave us his own har- mediate predecessor, sitting at the door, 
ALS y 
man, who was bably aware a man building a flat-bottomed boat 


exchange, and w ied with it. y the roadside: he talked with B- 





but he 
self out irre 


leaning over, 


ill- 


old, dead, leafless 


sing white 
1 ] 1 
cioseiy surroun 


the brook, now 


hewn, 


work 


their knotty fir 
sides are so tl 
thoughts are al 
umong confuse: 
ustering green | 


1 


g¢ among the thi ts, I find the 


soil strewn with old leaves of preceding 

seasons, through which may be seena 

black or dark mould ; the roots of tr 

stretch frequently 

a moss-grown bri 

and when you s¢ 
ny ; ‘ 


inks 
The leafy 


and tw 12 ul 


and tv nderbrush en- 


hemselves before you, so tha 
must stoop your head to pass under 
I urself tl h amain, 

face, and per 


There 


t your hat. 


rocks mossy and slippery ; sometimes 
you stagger, wit 
1 


branches, against 


into the midst 

of all this l a 
pathway scarcely worn, for the leaves are 
not trodden through, yet plain enough 
to the eye, winding gently to avoid tree- 
trunks and rocks and little hillocks. In 
the more open ground, the aspect ofa tall, 
fire-blackened stump, standing alone, 


high up on a swell of land, that rises 
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gradually from one side of 
like amonument. Yesterday, I passed 
a group of children in this solitary val- 
ley, —two boys, I think, and two girls. 


the brook, 


One of the little ls seemed to have 


suffered some wrong from her compan- 
und complain- 


time, I 


ions, for she was weeping < 
ing violently. An came 
suddenly on a small Canadian boy, who 
was in a hollow among the ru- 
ined logs of an old causeway, picking 
raspberries,—lonely among bushes and 
far up the wild valley, 
lonelier seemed the little boy for the 


bright sunshine, th: wed 


so ti 
gorges, and the 


no one 


else a wide space of view except 
him and me. 

Remarkable items: the observation 
of Mons. S—— when B—— was saying 
something against the character of the 
French not to 


form an lement of a 


people, — “You ought 


unfavorable 
at « - 11 ly 

great nation from mean fellows like me, 

strolling about in a foreign country.” 

I thought it very noble thus to protest 

i liscredital 

1 


against an le in him- 


self personally being used against the 


honor of his coun He is a very sin- 
gular person, with an originality in all 
his notions ;—not that nobody has ever 


had such before, | 
them out for himself. 


ly 
i 


ut that he has thought 
He told me yes- 
terday that one of his sisters was a wait- 
He 
is about the sincerest man I ever knew, 
never pretending to feelings that are not 
in him, — never flattering. 


ing-maid in the Rocher de Caucale. 


His feelings 
do not seem to be warm, though they 
are kindly. He is so single-minded 
that he cannot understand badinage, but 
takes it 
German trait. He values himself great- 
ly on being a Frenchman, though all his 


all as if meant in earnest, —a 


most valua 
many. 

pure, and he is greatly delighted with 
any attentions from the ladies. A short 
time since, a lady gave him a bouquet of 
roses and pinks ; he capered and danced 
and sang, put it in water, and carried 
it to his own chamber; but he brought 
it out for us to see and admire two or 
three times a day, bestowing on it all 
the epithets of admiration in the French 
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uage, — “ Superbe / magnifique /” 


some of the flowers began to 
fade, he made the rest, with others, into 
a new nosegay, and consulted us wheth- 
er it would be fit to give to another lady. 
Contrast this French foppery with his 


solemn moods, when we si 


it in the twi- 
light, or after B—— is abed, 


Christianity and Deism, of wz 
of marriage, of benevolence,- 


of all 


in short, 
deep matters of this world and 
the next. An evening or two since, 


began singing all manner of Engli 


songs,—such as Mrs. Hemans’s “ Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
Bee \ re? ail 
and some of Moore’s, — the } 


- 1 
pretty fair, | the oddest tone 


} 
i 


ut in 
1e breaks out with 
scraps from French tragedies, which he 
He 


1: 
a1s- 


accent. Occasionally 


spouts with corresponding action. 
generally gets close to me in these 
plays of musical and histrionic talent. 
Once he offered to magnetize me in the 


p——. 


manner of Monsieur 


26th.— Dined at 
Before dinner, sat 


Wednesday, 
Barker’s yest ; 
r persons in the stoo 

I V 
ere was B——, J. A. 


Chandler, Clerk of the Court, a man of 


with several o 


of the tavern. 


middle age or be 
people, and, 


call 


yond, two or three stage 
near by, a negro, whom they 
“the Doctor,” a crafty-looking fel- 
low, one of whose occupations is name- 
less. In presence of this goodly com- 
pany, a man of a depressed, neglected 


air, a soft, simple-looking fellow, with 


an anxious expression, in a laborer’s 


dress, approached and 
Barker. 
land, to the 
bar-keeper, who stood at the door. The 
man asked where he should 
Mary Ann Russell, 


excited general and hardly-suppressed 
X 
\ 


inquired for Mr. 
Mine host being gone to Port- 
the stranger was directed 
find one 
a question which 


mirth ; for the said Mary Ann is one of 
a knot of women who were routed on 
Sunday evening by Barker and a con- 
The told that the 
black fellow would give him all the in- 
formation The black fel- 
low asked, — 

“Do you want to see her?’ 

Others of the by-standers or by-sitters 


stable. man was 


he wanted. 
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stions as to the nature 


iness with Mary Ann. 

ohter ?” 

poor devil. 
incre ised, it 

his 

} 


1ed too simple and 


woman was 


: : 
the ri 


commit 
nd I] 
a 


tne me, 


And now 


her out 
take her 
Some advised him 


others recom- 


1e Doctor” afore- 


which fi- 


etimes almost joined i 
the laugh, being of an easy, unenergetic 
temper. 

Hints for characters :— Nancy, : 
ty, blacl 


ret- 

igent servant-girl 
ae 

comes 

part of 

good-morni asant 


voice, and a glance and smile, — 
: 


somewhz , because we are not ac- 
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made 
She washes once a week, 


quainted, yet capable of being 
conversable. 
and may be seen standing over her tub, 
with handkerchief somewhat dis- 
placed from neck, because it 
is hot. ls with her bare 
arms in the wat ing with 
] 


H , or } 


; . 
perhaps, at r somebody 
| 


her 
1er white 
Often she sta 
Mrs. 
1e window, 
else 


ther thoughtful- 


crossing the yard, } 
ly, but soon smiling or laughing. Then 


goeth she for In the 


afternoon, very pro dresses 


"7 


yut lady - like, 


herself in silks, looking not only pretty, 
} 


“ j troll nd he 
and strolls round the 
house, not unconscious that some gen- 


ng at her from be- 
he green blinds. After 
Morning 


evening, she goes a-m lkin 4 And t 


she walks to the villa 


passes her life, C hee rfi lly, usefully, vi 
tuously, with hopes, doubtless, of 
band and children. Mrs. H—— 
particularly plump, 
complexi ned, come 1) 
with rather a simpl 
ne rly so pi 

walk 


ys. Her 


has so! roll or wad- 


dle of it were too 
he seems to be 

hter-lov- 

has com- 

teamboat, and has a certain 
in relation to the man’s miss- 
| ] reso- 


nd 
ana 


how much desire 
by her hus- 
while injuring 


the most essen- 


The effect of morning 
sunshine on the ora on sloping 
and swelling specta- 


tor and the sun at some distance, as 


It diffused a dim bril- 
the 
g farther 


1, the re- 


across a lawn. 
liancy over the 
field. The 


off, part resting on the 


whole surface of 


mists, slow-risin 
eartl 
mainder of the column already ascend- 
ing so high that you doubt whether to 
call it a fog or a cloud. 


Friday, Fuly 28th.— Saw my class- 
mate and formerly intimate friend, Cil- 





al 


scina 





em with 


ever, they did no 


t 


ce, when the your 


ig lady Tom, the Irish boy, gave it as his opin- 
ion that they were not old enough to 
be weaned. I hur 


t] 


patted 
I 


ig the basket out of 


on 


sunshine, an 
looking in, or two af 
+} 


5 had es 


into one 


are 


, . 
endeavoring to mal 


1 
t 


the open door 


circular li 


casemer! 


his chi water. 
P . = : 

inguiar instance, chaise 
Nancy 


led dé nay run away a ithout a 
cotton-wool, int a 
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Au- 
for 
icular in our 
Fellow-pas- 


Saturday, August 12th. — Left 
gusta a week ago this morning 
Thomaston. Nothing part 
drive across the country. 
senger, a Boston dry - goods 
travelling to collect bills. 
the 
and show 


dealer, 
At many of 
shops he would get out, 
unwelcome In 
prints from Scripture, var- 


country 
his visage. 
the tavern, 
nished and on rollers, such as the 
of Christ ; 


engravings of 


a droll set 
of 
the Prodigal Son, the figures being clad 
that 
century ago. 


Judgment also, 


of colored the story 
in modern costume, — or, at least, 
of not half a 
The f ‘ather r, a grave, cleri 


more than 


ul person, with 


a white wig and black broadcloth suit ; 


with a cocked hat and 
drinking wine ou ] 


; 
the son, laced 
clothes, 
and caressing a woman it 


dress. At Thomaston, a nice, comfort- 
without a 


An 


three 


able, boarding-house tavern, 


bar or any sort of wines or spirits. 
} 


old lady from Boston, with her 


daughters, one of whom was teaching 
music, and he other two were school- 


mistresses. A frank, free, 
daughter of the landlady, abo 


four years old, between whom 


self there immediately s] 


tation, wen made 


when we pa 

Music in the 
h a song bya _ r pretty, fantastic 

little mischief of : | j 


teen years old, wh 


melancholy 


rning 
ung. 


day m«< evening, 


a year, and sp 

to the Sprit 

inner of walkir 
as if she were 

t ji lly. I 

Mrs. Trott, 


a trip 


Her m ig is jerks, with 
adh a ilves- 


1e¢ talk with ever ay: to 


good sense, —to Mary, 
of fun, 
romance 


good 
Mrs. 
, and non- 


sense, with a mixture 


Gleason, sentiment, 
sense. 

Walked 
Knox’s ] 
looking 
grandeur in the archit ir anding 
banks of i 
an old burial-ground, and near 


with Cilley General 


old mansion, 


to € 


edifice of wo some 


on tne 


. 
> by the 
d 


site of 
en erec ted 
for defence against nch a1 


dians. General Knox once 


where an ancient 
In- 


owned a 
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square of thirty miles in this part of the 

country ; and he wished to settle it with 
a tenantry, after the fashion of English 
gentlemen. He would permit no edifice 
to be erected within a certain distance 
7 His patent covered, 
the whole present town of 
Thomaston, with Waldoborough and 
divers other flourishing commercial and 
country village 1 


ana 


his mansion. 
of course, 


would have been 


of incalculable value could it have re- 
mained unbroken to the present time. 
But the 


and 


General lived in grand style, 
visitors from 
part 
tracts of his possessions, till 
little left but the 
and the ground 


around it. His tomb 


received tl 
parts, 
large 


irongs of 


“ica te 
foreign and was obliged to 


with 


+} ; : . 
tnere 18 ruinous 


now 
mansion immediately 
the 
iron 


stands near 


house, — a spacious receptacle, an 
door at the end mound, 
by an obelisk of the 


of a turf-covered 
and surmounted 


Thomaston marble. 


+ n 
tions 


There are 


the memory of 


inscrip- 
several of his 
all 


one 


family children, 
| except 
fifty, 

hn H—. 

round the monument. 

his are the 

tombstones of 


the 


recently 
There 


grave- 
the 
tombstones 


vacant 


inscriptions, 
One of 
] ape of a heart 
yn were i 
al should have laid 
burial- 


never throw down 


very wratn- 


ls over this 


dared 


old 


though his vife, a 
h lady, often teased him 
General 


Knox (as they 


when the old 


called 


to be prostrated, as 
> was a woman of vi- 
and S¢ 
long as she 


r anv } 
1 


any nouse 


» p roud an aris- 


her own. When a mar- 
sil hh 1 ¢ ; 

aS lil, sne usec to go in 

the door, and send up 


to inquire how she did. The General 
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11 


was personally very popular; but his 


1 


wife ru 


cinity, a1 


Knox’s 
lustrati 


Ameri 


Near 
coveret 


att 


led him. The house and its vi- 


the whole tract covered by 

patent, may be taken as an il- 

yn of what must be the result of 

in schemes of aristocracy. It 
rs since this house was 

yx was in his glory; but 
; = 


vhile 
is a 
white edifices of one 

ies, occupied chiefly by 

hanics, which has been laid 


x meant to have forests 
On the banks of the river, 


ntended to have only one 
s own West Indian vessels 
ere are two wharves, with 
e-kiln.- Little apper- 
tomb 


] 


iC Old 


ly money 


rmed, 


are the 
which the Frer 
Init 
APAbAL 


ance into the 


} 
a 


fort ; but the work caved in and bur- 
ied a good many of them, and the rest 
gave up the siege. There was recently 
an old inhabitant living, who remem- 
bered when the people used to reside 
in the fort. 

Owl’s Head, —a watering-place, ter- 
minating a point of land, six or seven 
miles from Thomaston. A long island 
shuts out the prospect of the sea. Hith- 
er coasters and fishing-smacks run in 
when a storm is anticipated. Two fat 


landlords, both young men, with some- 


g 
thing of a contrast in their dispositions; 
—one of them being a brisk, lively, 
active, jesting fat man; the other more 
y and inert, making jests sluggish- 
at all. the steamboat, 
Professor Stuart of Andover, sitting on 
a sofa in the saloon, generally i 
versation with some person, resolving 
their doubts on one point or another, 
speaking in a very audible voice ; and 
strangers standing or sitting around to 
hear him, as if he were an anci¢ 
tle or 1ilosoph« r. Heisal 
large, massive face, 
calm in its expression, and mild enough 
to be pleasing. When not otherwise 
pied, he ls, without much no- 


7 


tice of him. 


He speaks without effort, yet thought- 
7 


fully. 


1¢ morning af- 


seen 

scured 

irom us. 

a denser wreath 
} 


then the hul 


} 


more, till it took the 
l of 


came beating do owards us, the 


4 


her over towards us, so that 
Imost in the water, 
1 


whole of her SiOp- 


ing deck. 





266 An Old Man's Ldyl. [Mz 


J about hoa 


loo! Have you seen Boston Light this Their 
morning ?” ushel, 


“ Schooner ahoy!” say we. “Hal- which 
be gathered 
good to eat. 
“Yes; it bears north-northwest, two ve one house and bar 
miles distant.” her us sole family 
“Very much obliged to you,” cries ] 
our captain. an 
schooner vanishes into 
We get uj ur steam and ‘ hip ; he must feel more 

and soon enter the | j 


nse of pro 


his own man 
vessels of every rig; and the fog, cl ther people can. Other islands, 
ing away, shows a cloudy sky boar haps high, precipitous, black 
n¢ eyed white 
is feet, an 

stumy 
by making a shockin 

Penobscot Bay is 
to whicl 
passing. 
of forest and 


some are mere 


or none, 


ar ] 
appies 
And the languid lilac and honeyed 


Swooned with the fragrance which they she 


which the 


urch 


rsely. 


h on 


being lords and 


sea 


island 


perty 
Hil 
like 


than 
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ler the trees the angels walked, 


up in the air a sense of wings 


se tenderiv le we talked 
Is tenderly while we taixed 


° : . 
In sacred communings. 


the meadows of Life we strayed together, 
aving harvests gr 


benison of the Father 
the lambs, skipped to and fro. 
hearing our low repl 


1es, 


+] 


1e emerald banks, 


in the daisies’ eyes, 


>} 


rT 
ani 


rAd 
1OOU. 


rarnere¢ 


and we wait. 





A Ramble through the Market. 


A RAMBLE 


S a man puts on the stoutness and 

t- . - 7% “7 
4 thicksetness of middle life, he be- 
gins to find himself contemplating well- 
1 meat and fish s 


illed talls, 


and piles of 
lusty garden vegetables, with 
interest and delight. He walks throug! 


infeigned 


Quincy Market, for instance, with far 
1 } } 
nrough th 


which 


more pleasure than 
and 


moonlit 
scenes of his youthful wooings. 


e dewy 
were the 
Then 
Now 


mouth 


groves 


he was all sentiment and 


he finds 


etry. 
the gratification of the 
and stomach a chief source of mundane 
delight. It is said that al ships on 
the sea are sailing in the direction of 
witl 


mach, witl 

a great 
ul activity. The 
in, loaded with 
iT y ( li 


the human mouth. Thes 

its fierce assimilative 

stimulator of commerci 

table of the civilized n 

the products of so n mes, bears 
Th 


imperious. 


witness to this. e ls of the 


stomach are Its ukases and 
decrees must be obeyed, e 
corporeal commonwealth of 
the spirit which makes the human or- 
ganism its vehicle in time and sp 
are in a state 
tion. 

A lar organic 
world, | ini ind ¢ ble, is 


ice, 


of trouble insurrec- 


ground 
cisors, an 
stomach 
called the 
lower org 
Man is a 
animal 


scientific 
Lau 


tive 


hter and | h are 
traits « 


not 
as cook- 


he is im- 


so distine 
ery. Improve his food, ar 
proved both physically mentally. 
is skin clear- 


hair 


His tissue becomes finer, | 
er and his 


and h 
glossy and hyacinthine. Catt 


brighter, more 
le -breed- 
ers and the improvers of horticulture 
are indirectly improving their own race 
wy furnishing finer and more healthful 
materials to be built into man’s body. 
Marble, cedar, rosewood, gold, and gems 
make a finer edifice than thatch and 


ordinary timber and stones. So South- 


THROUGH THE 


MARKET. 


Down mutton and Devonian beef fat- 
tened on the blue-grass pastures of the 
West, and the magnificent prize vege- 
tables izi 
to anyt 
of Alcinoiis or tl 


and rich appeti: ruits, equal 
hing grown in gardens 
which 
umnal 


hor- 


are displayed at ou 
fairs as evidences of 
ticulture the 
frame 


and 
into whicl hey are incory orated 
by mastication and dig 


| 
wood and marbl 


rose- 
gold 
adorn a hous 


a serious 
great m¢ 
the true sharpener of humar nuity, 
curis acuer Cookery 
first of ar mistry is 


subordinate 


is the a mere 
value 
greater 
The 

mer, Milton, 
=? of eating 
ct OF eating 
eriousness, 


minuteness ¢ iousness 
of are all 


aescri} 

} —a 
or : 
good Achilles, 
4] 


he rest 


It is evident that the sublime Milton 
had a keen relish for a good dinner. 
Keats’s delicious 
moonlight spread by Porphyro, in the 
room of his fair Madeline, asleep, on St. 
Agnes’ eve, “in lap of legends old,” 
is another delicate morsel of Apician 


description of that 
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poetry. Those lucent syrups tinct 


with cinnamon 9 


from Sam: 


and sugared dainties 
urcand to cedared Lebanon, 
Keats had not got over his 
boyish taste for things, and 
gravity of 
Miltonian 
at twenty 
Had he lived long ger, 


show that 
sweet 

and 
hich dictated the 


reached the maturity 
appet tite W 
description. He died -four 
years. he might 
have sung of roast and boiled as sub- 
limely Milton has done. 
pi and 
lane of philo- 
a true friend 
showed himself the 
most wisest of all the 
Greek philosophers. <A psychometri- 
cal critic the gar- 


exalting ey 
gtoapl 


e, was 


he philosopher of 
den Says: 

last necessity is eat- 

1ated world is unceas- 

igesting itself. None 

uth clearly but an en- 

Epicurus, who, dis- 

covering ] une x¢ eptic 


the natural 


mableness of 
proceeded to the work 


4 1 7 
of adaptat lake, 


was Se] 


Ucean, streamlet, 


erro ‘How much 
What 
gales: 

en should 
» manner did the 


gated, 
delicious contain ? 
are your prepa! io s Wh 
man part > In ii 
enthusias ugh Nature’s 


empire, ng hi mical eye upor 
plant and b and berry and vine, — 
asking ¢ ! il ing, and the ani- 
mal creation also, ‘ What car 


man?’ 


1 you do for 
such trut 


th, and air 


And hs as the angels 
sent! Sea, ea were over- 


flowing and heavily laden with countless 
‘The whole was a 


ibinet of ple 


means of happiness. 
cul yboard ri xlore 


Life vust not be 


for thereby he would defeat 


asure.’ 
sacrificed by man, 
the end 
of life must 

( This is not 
doctrine to promulgate in the latitude of 
Quincy Market, O clairvoyant 
‘In the world of fruit, 
flowers, herbs, grains, 


sought. Man’s fine love 


e him from taking life.” 
Davis!) 
vines, 
grasses, could be 
for ‘ 
juillity.’ 


berries, 


found all proper food 
| 


and mental tran 


bodily ease 


“Behold the enthusiast! classifying 
> gratified at the table. 


All dishes must be beautifully prepared 


man’s senses to be 
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and disposed to woo and win the sense 
of sight; the assembled articles must 
give off odors harmoniously blended to 
delight and cultivate the sense of smell ; 
and each substance must balance with 
in point of flavor, to meet 
the natural demands of taste ; otherwise 
the 


every other 
sntertainment is shorn of its virtue 
| ee 

“ But lo, the fanz nee in eating appears! 
Miserably hot with gluttonous debauch- 
ery. 


to bless and tranquillize the 


He has feasted upon a thousand 
deaths ! fed on fish 
flight, 
there- 


Belshazzar’s court 


of every type, birds of every 


brutes of every clime, and added 
to each finer luxury known in the cata- 
logue of the temperate Epicurus. 


“Behold the sceptics. A shivering 


g 
group of acid ghouls | at their scanty 
board. ... , bran, 


Bread, milk turnips 


itoes, 


S 
much 


onions, pota apples, yield so 


starch, so much sugar, so much nitrogen, 


so much nutriment! Enough! to live is 
and 


made better with objects, odors, flavors. 


the end of eating, not to be pleased 
Therefore articles of 
food in violation of every fine sensibil- 
ity. Stuff in and masticate the crudest 
forms of e 


welcome a few 


atables, — bad-cooking, bad- 


bad-tasting 


S 


looking, bad-smelling, 


and 


worse-fee — down with them hasti- 


»adaches 


sling, 
ly, —and then, between your he 
and gastric spasms, pride yourself 
virtues 
by any 
school of 


upon 
and temperance not possessed 
student in the gastronomic 


Let it be 
ually remembered to the credit 


and vit 


Epicurus ! perpet- 
of this 
tativeness 
in his relig 
‘sacramental ’ 
physical 


merely, as the ignorant allege.” 


apostle of alimentation 


with that, ious 


system, eating was a 


temperance, 
pro- 
and not a 


cess, indulgence 


Bravo for the seer of Poughkeepsie ! 
In the above extracts, quoted from his 
“ Thinker,” he 
malig 


has vindicated the much 
ned Epicurus better than his disci- 
ples Lucretius and Gassendi have done, 
and by some mysterious process (he calls 
it psychometry) he seems to know more 
of the old Athenian, and to have a more 
intimate knowledge of doctrines, 
than can be found in Brucker or Ritter. 

When it is considered how our mental 


states may be modified by what we eat 


his 





~~ 
a4 
and drink, the importance of good in- 
‘ (a. 
gesta, 


parent. 


both fluid and solid, becomes ap- 
Among the good things which 
attached Charles Lamb to this present 


life was his love of the delicious juices of 
meats and fishes. 

But these things are 
h not i 


rar 


I 
1 
I 


ne ot 
must 


Ne W -World markets. 


1¢ ] 
lal tO a CGOSE 


ré 


are the 
among uincy Market men 
st ull-keepe rs. 1 dis- 


outside of apple onions, 


s, beets, carrots, ¢ 


berries, squashes, etc., is magnificent 
in the variety and richness of its hues. 
What a multitude of orch 1eadows, 
gal 
der contribution to furnish this 
And their 
The foodful Earth 
and the arch-chemic Sun, the great ag- 
riculturist and 


ards, n 


nd fields have been laid un- 


dens, a 
veceta- 


ble abundance ! here are 


choicest products. 


ife-fountain, have done 
their best in concocting these Quincy 
Market culinary vegetables. They wear 
a healthful, resplendent look. Inside, 
what a goodly vista stretches away of 
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. , 
ry tho 
5 fe tlle 


| March 


fish, flesh 


stalls the T m} I ul 1ave furnished 


forth onic descrip- 


nder contribution in a 
i lib ances 


He 


air, id the pot 
t be a descendant of 


erfowl ; but its journeyings 


ast of the upper 


I 
atmosphere are at an end. 

“ All flesh is not the same flesh; but 
there is one kind of flesh of men, another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds.”” The matter compos- 


stab] 


etables and the lower animals 


> 


ing the ve 
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it were, by being eaten - when religiously disposed. His litera- 


porated into his body, ture is perspicuous and clear. He is an 
1¢ house not made wit! ad ible doctrinaire and 


generalizer,— 
the boundary - line witness Guizot and Montesquieu. He 
) 1 


“Ly 1 2 29 
ensibdie ¢ 1 nou ° puts pnouoso 


1 
ecomes 


> organ of 


n,— Ort 


in cheek and | 


-wires 


cir charms and American demo¢ 
, 
l 


respecta- have been providentially 


hannel and _lecting beans for hi 


ross the C 
i le of diet. 


» Frenchman ! 
the most accom- 
He etherealizes or- 
and fowl by his exqui- gold in tubs and 
educates the palate to in these stalls looks as 
ss whereof the gross-feeding precipitated from milk squeezed from 
ver dreamed. Heextracts Channel Island cows, those fawn-col- 
and quintessential ored, fairest of dairy animals. In its 
and vegetables. present sl 


lape it 


sparkling wines, thousand clover-blooming meads and 
aagne and Burgun- dewy hill-pastures in old Berkshire, 
and Northern New York, 


by the housewife’s churn 


Frenchman is in Vermont 
He isa great transformed 

classifier. He adheres to into edible gold. Not only butter and 
the ornate worship of the Mother Church cheese are grass or of gramineous ori- 
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gin, but all flesh is grass,—a physiologi- 
cal fact enunciated by Holy Writ and 
strictly true. 

Porcine flesh is too abundant here. 
How the New-Englander, whose Puritan 
forefathers were almost Jews, and hard- 
ly got beyond the Old Testament in their 
Scriptural studies, has come to make 
pork so capital an article in his diet, is 
a mystery. Small-boned swine of the 
Chinese breed, which are kept in the 
temple sties of the Josses, and which are 
capable of an obeseness in which all 
form and feature are swallowed up and 
lost in fat, seem to be plenty in Quincy 
Market. 
on their haunches, in a sitting posture, 
against the posts of the stall. How 
many pots of Sabbath morning beans 


They are hooked upright up- 


one of these porkers will lubricate! 


Beef tongues are 


abundant here, and 


eloquent of good I The mighty 
hind and fore quarters and ribs of the 
OX, 

“ With their re 

Lean and tall 

appeal to the good-liver on all sides. 
They seem to be the staple flesh of the 
Stalls. 


But let us move on to the stalls fre- 
quented by the ichthyophagi. 


Homer 
calls the sea the barren, the harvestless ! 
Our Cape Ann fishermen do not find it 
So. 
Moon in wavering 

are as foodful as the most fertile parts 
of terra firma. Here lie the 
cate mackerel in heaps, and piles of 
white perch from the South Shore, cod, 


blue, deli- 


haddock, eels, lobsters, huge segments 
of swordfish, and the flesh of various 
other voiceless tenants of the deep, both 
finned and shell-clad. The codfish, the 
symbol of Puritan aristocracy, as the 
grasshopper was of the ancient Athe- 
nians, seems to predominate. Our /ruf/- 
ti di mare, in the shape of oysters, 
clams, and other mollusks, are the de- 
light of all true gastronomers. What 
vegetable, or land animal, is so nutri- 
tious ? Here are some silvery shad 
from the Penobscot, or Kennebec, or 
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Merrimac, or Connecticut. The dams 
of our great manufacturing corporations 
are sadly interfering with the annual 
movements of these luscious and beau- 
tiful fish. 
ger receives these ocean visitors into its 
clear, mountain-mirroring waters. The 
greedy pike is also here, from inland 
pond and lake, and the beautiful trout 
from the quick mountain brook, “ with 
his waved 


Lake Winnipiseogee no lon- 


coat dropped with gold.” 
Who eats the trout partakes of pure 
diet. 
and silent pools, and eddies of limpid 
water. 


He loves the silver-sanded stream, 


In fact, all fish, from sea or shore, 
freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin, 
are here, on clean marble slabs, fresh 
and hard. Ours is the latitude of the 
The British marine provin- 
ces, north of us, and Norway in the Old 
World, are his paradise. 
Man is a universal eater. 


fish-eater. 


pare water or w ine, 


“ He cannot s 
Toba ‘ 


Quincy Market sticks to the cloven 


hoof, I am happy to say, notwithstand- 


» verdict of the French 


savans on the flavor and nutritious prop- 


ing the favor 
The femurs and 

At 
from 
Assimilation 


erties of horse-flesh. 
tibias of frog 
this Pp int I will quote in extenso 


Wilkinson’s chapter on 


rs are not visible here. 


and its Organs. 

n this late age, the human home 
has one universal season and one uni- 
versal climate. The produce of every 
zone and month is for the board where 
toil is compensated and industry re- 
freshed. For man alone, the universal 
animal, can wield the powers of fire, the 
universal element, whereby seasons, lat- 
itudes, and altitudes are levelled into one 
genial temperature. Man alone, that is 
to say, the social man alone, can want 
and duly conceive and invent that which 
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ature as 


namely, cookery, which 


processes of division and } 
y cunning varieties of irst are strong terms, and 


insinuation 


vors.....In the stomach, judgin 
what there is done, what a scene 

lainly about to enter! What a palatial kitch- 
How enand more than monasteri , 
ne, in or- The sipping of aromatic nectar, th« 

2 of so vast - and elegant repa Apicius, the 

is lower 

1 I nd drinking in down- 

right earnest. What a variety of sol- 

vents, sauces, and condiments, both 

springing up at call from the blood, and 

is here must be made of _ raining down from the mouth into the 

be maintained by some natural patines of the meats! Whata 

landlord of itself..... quenching of desires, what an end and 


is- 

it the same meal that the 

mit,accord- dainty tongue will despatch in a twen- 

the spherical ie portion of the time. For the 
race.....Hungeris the stoma is bound to supply the ex- 
ind nigkt, and comes up- ¢ body, i 
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] 


he tongue wafts 
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ts to the close and spirit- 

So far Wilkinson, the Milton of phys- 


2ct 
U 


should 

glutton and 

of one like the gourmand 

who longed for the neck of 
crane that the 


morsels mi 


le these lucubrations 
be those of a mere 
later, 


ld r 
time, 


>, — let me as- 
1 
Pyth 


survey this 


iworean stand- 
accumu- 
creature comforts, 
portion of them whic 

flesh. The 

the | 

onored from thi 


i 
behe 


and exemplifies the fall 
and sophisticated state of human na- 
ture and humar 
quarters ar 

fat porcine carcasses tl 
Grahamite or Brahmi 
the « a 
apoplexy, corpul 
with ungovernable 
cies downward tow 


] 


te 
lower bloodsh« 


bloo 


stertor 


animals, 


veins, impure 
fetid breath, 
den death, — in fa 

ishness of all sorts. 

ersing this goodly mar] 
it as a vast charnel, a k 
tacle of dea i 


13 


’ ° . 


lion at the 


Oo 


cence. His gorge we 
I 


° the 
lower animal kingdom is 
querade of transmigratory 


should devou 


a goose or < 
or a part of a bullock or shee} 
he ‘might, according to his creed, 
eating the temporary organi 7 


The poet Pope 


Brahminical spirit, 


erandmother 
the true 
said, —“ Nothing can be mor 

ing and horrid than one of our kitchens 
sprinkled with blood, 


with cries of creatures expiring, or with 


and a 


the limbs of dead animals si 
hung up there. 


ttered or 
It gives one an image 


oh the Market. 
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of a giant’s den in romance, bestrewed 
with the scattered heads and mangled 
limbs of those who were slain 
cruelty.” 


by his 
j Think of the porcine sham- 
bles of Cincinnati, with their swift-hand- 
ed swine-slayers ! 

“What id lament and dismal miserere,” 
horrible, must issue 
How can a Jew reside it 
ality Tl 


ear-deafening and 
from them. 
that porkopolitan munici; j 
brutishness of the Bowery bu 
proverbial. A late number of 
Pictorial represents a Bowery | 


wagon crowded w 


reported posterity by the 
From what materials he made 


ible now to 


movemen 

1 some excitement at the 
s adherents were variously denomi- 
la rahamites, and, from the f. ct 
ad made of bolted 
aters. was 
f muscular Christianity in them. 
were a pale, harmless set of val- 
linarians, who were, like all weakly 
persons, morbidly their own 
bodily states, and principally employed 


alive to 


in experimenting onthe effects of vari- 
ous insipid Tea and 
coffee were tabooed by these people. 
Ale abominations in 


their Index Expurgatorius of forbidden 


articles of diet. 


and wine were 


ingesta. The presence of a boiled egg 
yn their breakfast-tables would cause 


some of the more of these 
New England Brahmins to betake them- 
selves to their beds for the rest of the 
day. They kept 


famished state on principle. 


sensitive 


themselves in a semi- 
One of 
the most liberal and latitudinarian of 
the sect wrote, in 18 ‘or two 
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I have abstained from the 
use of all the diffusible stimulants, us- 
food, ei fish, 

vinous 
por- 
ter, no cider, tea, or coffee ; but using 
milk and water 


years past 


ing no animal her flesh, 


7 | 7 1 7 - 
or fowl, nor any aicoholic or 
} 
I 


Spirits, no ale, beer, or 


as my only liquid ali- 


} 
or rather 


on farinaceous food, 


g sparingly, 
vece- 
uit, seasoned with unmelt- 

tly | yi] d eggs, 


} 
ana su- 


10 condiment 


nperance al 


1 1 
irisned 


In acountry w 


e os 
all, 


to take 
together, m 


Mab.” 


‘ 


on fies! 
1 


em, art ide | luctions, 

ings of 

ley. It 

in his lonely wanderings in 

s of bread 
which he let fall. ive thinkers 
eders, es- 
solid and 
food and 


Those who le: 


places the cruml 


mild 


ntary and contempla 
tive I 


find their inward joy at the contempla- 


| not gross pabulum, but would 


tion and discovery of truth seriously 
Spare 


1 } 


qualifie 1 deadened by it. 
fast is the 


moods of a 


companion of the ecstatic 


1igh truth-seeker such as 


} 
I 
Newton, Malebranche, etc. Immanuel 
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Kant was almost the only profound 
speculative thinker who was decidedly 
convivial, and given to gulosity, at least 
at his dinner. Asceticism ordinarily 
reigns in the cloister and student’s bow- 
er. The Oxford scholar long ago, as de- 
scribed by Chaucer, was adust and thin. 
“ As lene was his hors as is a rake, 


And he w tr t fat, I undertake 


The ancient anchorets of the East, the 
children of St. Anthony, were a long- 
lived sect, rivalling the many-wintered 
crow in longevity. Yet their lives were 
vapid monotonies, only long in months 
and years. They were devoid of vivid 
sensations, and vegetated merely. Milk- 
eaters were, in the days of Homer, the 
longest-lived of men. 

Without the ministry of culinary fire, 
man could not gratify his carnivorous 
propensities. He would be obliged to 
content himself with a vegetable diet ; 
for, according to the comparative anat- 
omists, man is not structurally a flesh- 
eater. At any rate he is not fanged or 
clawed. His not 
like natural cutlery the 
mouths and paws of beasts of prey. 
Digger In- 
is are left to do that when the meat 
Prometheus was the in- 
1 boiled beef, and 

and therefore the 
destroyer of the original simplicity of 


teeth and nails a1 


the found in 


He cannot eat raw flesh. 
utrescent. 
roast an 
of cookery generally, 
living which characterized primitive 
man, when milk and fruits cooked by 
the sun, and acorns, were the standing 
repasts of unsophisticated humanity. 
Per contra, Horace makes man, in his 
mast-eating days, a poor creature. 


} 


rth from tl human kind 


“F the earth when 
First crept nd brut 1erd, with nails 


A fists they f ht for ns wherein to 


And acorn 


couch, 


Don Quixote, however, in his eloquent 
harangue to the shepherds in the Sierra 
Morena, took 


during the acorn period. 


a different view of man 
He saw in it 
the golden age. 

There are vast rice-eating popula- 
tions in China and India, who are a 
low grade of men, morally and physi- 
cally. Exceptional cases of longevity, 
like those of old Parr, Jenkins, Fran- 
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and Farnham, are often- 
times adduced as the results of abstemi- 


cisco, Pratt, 
ousness and frugality of living. These 
exceptional cases prove nothing what- 
ever. These individuals happened to 
reach an almost antediluvian longe vity, 
thanks to their 
heir 


and 


monotonous 


inherited 


uneventful, 


vitality 
listle ss, 
Their 


march throug 


hl 
| 


hearts beat a dull funeral 


t 
lives. 


four or five generations, 
an 


of 
men as Humboldt 


1 finally stoy But the longevity 


such migh linkers and superb 
and 


is glo- 


rious to contemplate. They were never 
old, but were vernal in spirit to the last, 
and, for aught that appears to the con- 


is livers, not “acid . 


ghouls’ 
Shake- 


fifty-one, but great think- 


: os 
valetudir 
een long- 


ve gener: lly 


lived. *“ er fifty year -urope 


or America “than a cycl rice-eat- 
ing * Cathay.” 

The value 
in this country) 
numbers, $ 212,000,00 
the vegetable feeder t 
the vegetabpie feeder Sta 


thousands and tens of thou- 


gasp. 
How many 
sands of acres of herbage, which could 
not be directly 


available for human con- 


sumption as food, had th slaugh- 
their 
' 


tered animals incorporated into 
: lible for man! 


a | } 
1es, and renaerea 


“The 


most fertile districts of the hab- 
itable 


says Shelley, “are now 


globe, 


THE |] 


IN TWO 


S the Freedman relates only events 


4 which came under his own obser- 
the 
remaining portion of his narrative with 
a brief account of the Christiana riot. 
This I extract mainly from a statement 


made at the time by a member of the 


is necessary to pretace 


vation, it 


te Freedman’s Story. 


REEDMAN’S 


{March, 


actually cultivated by men for anim: 
at a delay and waste 


alculable.” 


of aliment al 
On the 


SO- 
lutely inc contrary, 
the close- feeding sheep and the cow 
and ox utilize for man millions of acres 
of vegetation which would otherwise be 
The d 
everywhere a 

were of 


which 
man 


useless. mestic animals 
civilized 
them intended as 


convert herbage 


ompany 
a part 
to 


and flesh for man’s 


milk 
The 


scratches and picks 


chines into 


sustenance. 
tame villati 


with might and main, converting a thou- 


sand refu 


} _ 
numan 


fi ] \ y ible ; : . 
1ood. l u f the 


fe burning 


more nutritious the 
It is to the 
and do- 
ill hereafter 
+1 1 ; “ - } 1 
tne sul é i personal 
line SS i 


owe 
come 1e will undoubtedly 
enjoy as our planet becomes more and 
he ] and - 4 
humanized, and man asserts his 


| Nature This 
matter of vegetable and anim: is 


tated by climate. > temperate 


more 
proper lordship over 


. eo 
il 100d 

13 ¢ 
ait 
, 


1ixed. In the 


iaturally a Pythagorean, 
he ilthy, 


tual, as the flesh-eating 


zone the trop- 


but 
or 


ics man is 


he is not so strong, or 


so 
moral, or intelle 


nations of northern latitudes. 


STORY. 


PARTS. 


hia bar, making only a few 


the 


Philadel 
1+ thane ¢ 
aiterations to 


7 - >) 
clearness and 


ive account greater 


September, 1851, Mr. 


citizen of Maryland, 


On the oth of 
Edward Gorsuch, a 


residing near Baltimore, appeared before 





os 
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graham, Esquire, United past four he rose, ate breakfast, and rode 
ssioner at Philadelphia, to Parkesburg, about forty-five miles 


the act from Philadelphia, and on the © same 
1850, for railroad. Here he found Agi 1 Tul- 


slaves, whom’ ly asleep in the bar-room. awoke 
lsomewhere Agin, called him aside, and inquired for 
rants were Mr. Gorsuch and his par He was 


1 
ected to H a. Kline, told they had gone to Sadsbury, a small 


lace on the turny ike, four or five miles 


tes Marshal,author- | 
George m d, from Parkesb we. 


Nelson Ford, an On going there, he f 
service 9A.M.on the roth of Septem 
and l \ 


said Commis- 


not to ; 
were to go to Gall 
returned to Downi 
and Tully, should 
meet tl 
lag herv 
and Tully 
he had seen 
to go back. 
iingtonville. return from PI 
driven very far, tl | 
down, he returned t and then met all 1 the ate 
procured another, and Edward Gorsuch, who 
detention, behind to make the necess 
Mr. ments for procuring a gu 
houses where he had 
his negroes were to 
About 3 P. M., Mr. 
joined them at Gallag 
II P. M.on 
tember ; | 
Downingtown, where 


the ever 


the 

the Gap, which they 
past one on the 
1ith of Se] tember. 
1eir journey on 


lrove on to a place calle “he hen continued t 
ig a person he believe foot tow Christiana, 
] gy, and whe 
along the roa } Mr. Gorsuch were suppos 
bout | e thieves. He The party then consiste 
ip ward Gorsuch, Dickinson G 
At half son, Joshua M. Gorsuch, his nephew, 
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Dr. Thomas Pierce, Nicholas T. Hutch- 
ings, and Nathan Nelson. 

After they had proceeded about a 
mile they met a 
sented to be a guide. He is 


man who was repre- 


said to 
have been disguised in such a way that 
none of the party could recognize him, 
and his 


name is not mentioned in any 


of the proceedings. It is probable that 


he was emplo ved by Mr. Edward Gor- 
ion of his services 


be al- 


such, and one condit 
may 


lowed to use 


have been that he yuld 
means of 
from the 
Under his conduct, 


and 


every pt ssible 


his face and 


party. 


concealing name 
rest of 
iched a 
ey were one of 
, 
t 


ld 
e ey “Mr. ( 
such wished to send 


the Pa 
hous 


rty went on, soon reé 
in which tl 
the ies was to ;Or- 
part of the com- 
pany after him, but Kline was unwilling 
to divide tl heir strength, an | they walked 
on, intending to return that way after 
making the other arrests. 

The gu y a circuitous 
route, until they reached the Valley 
near the of William Par- 
ker, the writer of the annexed narrative, 
which was their p« 
They halted in a lane 
crackers 
dition of their 


ide led 


house 


Road, 


int of destination. 
near by, ate some 
examined the 
fire-arms, and 


and cheese, con- 
const ulted 
upon the A short walk 
brought them to the orchard in front of 
Parker’s house, which the guide 
out and then left tl 
sire to remain an 


plan of attack. 


pointed 
He had no de- 
result of 


guise and 


witness the 
his false information. His dis 
desertion of his 


employer are strong 


circumstances in proof of the 
he knew misleading 
On the trial « deoge. 
by the de fenc e th: 


Ford, 


was not on the 


elson one 
of the fu; ~ seedy 
until after the sun was up. 


Hammond 


ground 
Joshua 
had lived in the vicinity up 
to the time j 
Williams had been kidnapped, when he 
had 
not since the 
other two, one at least, if the evidence 
for the pros 


and several others departed, and 
been heard from. Of 
ecution is to be relied upon, 
was in the house at which the party first 
halted, so that there 
been more than one of Mr. 


not have 


Gorsuch’s 


could 
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Parker’s house, and of this 
there is no positive 


slaves in 
testimony. 
It was not yet daybreak when the par- 
the house. made 
and threatened 


ty nA hex They 
d 


» slaves, 


l 
emand for the 
] 


to burn the house and shoot the oc- 


cupants, if they would not surrender. 
At this time, the number of 
seems to have been 
many 


near the house. 


besiegers 
increased, and as 
are said to have been 
, when 


as fifteen 
About daybreak 
lvancing a second or third 
¢ out, whom 


ght he recog 


hey were ac 


time, they saw a negro comin 


Mr. Gorsuch 


of hi es. Klit 


nized as 
one rsued him 
in his hand, and stum- 
Some 
Kline, 


near the house. 
me up before 
loor They en- 

r. £1) . 


ind Kline, following, called for the 


open. 


owner, ordered all to come down, and 
said he had 


Nelson Ford anc 


was answered 


two warrants for the arrest 
| Joshua Hammond. 
He that 


such men in the house. 


there were no 
Kline, followed 
Mr. Gorsuch, attempted to go up 


were prevented from as- 
it appears to have been 
t gig. Some of the wit- 
bed it as “like a pitchfork 
prongs,” and others were at 


the first weapon 


witl u 
a loss what to cal 
used in the contest. An axe was next 
thrown down, but hit no one. 

Mr. Gorsuch and 


outside 


others then went 
roes at the 
Kline fired 


lk with the neg 
window. at this time 
The warrants were 
de- 
No 
fter a short inter- 


the house, 
the landlord. 
h 


answer W near 


val, Kline proposed to withdraw his 
| 


men, but Mr 


he would 


and said 
until he 
Kline then in 


ordered some one 


Gorsuch refused, 


' , 
not leave the ground 


had made the arrests. 
a loud voice 


the sher anda 


to go to 
“— . 

bring a hundred men, 
this 
threat 
for 
consider. 


thinkin afterwards said, 


would them. The 
had 


negroes asked time to 


appe have some effect, 
the 
The party outside agreed to give fifteen 
minutes 


While these scenes were passing a 
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—— tyr —_ } 
urrences transpired else- 
lat are worthy of attention, but 


nderstood without a 


evious events. 

of September, 1850, a 
the 
istiana to be 


colo known in neighbor- 


hood aro free, was 
: ] 


] 


ay by men known 
kidnappers, and had 
his 
the 
roof ¢ 


family since. 
same neighbor- 
f his em} 


, another colored man 


id 
ioyer, 


and carried away, 
1* 7 } “ 
1ch he was 
\ 


, 
NO author- 


for their own safety 


their feeli 


thout combi- 
a 28 : 
himself, resolved 

ine ict 

ing dictated 


) resist barbarous oppres- 


ing in question, a colored 


yrhoc yd, who 


ker’s house at an early 


opening 
1im that “ Parker’s house 
who 


] 
inded Dy A 


cen into the house, and were 


+A inne 
inappers, 
Bi 


” 


him away.” Lewis, not 


the piace 


: passed the house of € 


Hanway, and, him what he 


heard, asked him to go over to Parker’s. 
: : 

Hanway was in feeble health and un- 

l ilking 


1 41 - 
> 


abie to undergo th 


e fatign > of w 


that distance 


Having no r 
acting under 
Kline approached 


. : aalese 
sistance 1n Making 


made no answer. Kline then 
him the warrants, which Hanway 
amined, saw they ap} 
returned. 

At this 


who no doubt had he 


time, se veral 


kidnappers were about, came 
with such 
denly lay hand 


+] ‘onnd 
the ground 


ve} 
V¥Ca} 


on. 


Sul 


during 


on 
] letaemina 
le to determine. 


now impossil 
nesses on both sides vary materially 
in their estimate. Some said they saw 


fifteen ; some, thirty or for- 


y; and others maintained, as many as 
two or three hundred. It is 


not two 
within eight 


there were hundred 


nen 


house, nor half t 


miles ; and it 


impossible to ¢ 


at an hour’s notice. 
were about twenty 
near the house from the 
the affray until all was 


These the fears of those 
wards testified to larg 
ily have magnified to fifty 


red. 

While 1@ an 
conversation, Elijah 
Hanway said to him, “ Here 
hal ” 
Silda. 


stu - ] 


ity, and 


Lewis 


Lewis asked to see 

Kline han led him 

n he saw the 
re 


granted that 


ne ted 
“he took it for Kline had 
Kline then ordered Han- 


nthari 
authori 


ty.” 
arresting 


to assist in 
Hanway refused 


way and Lewis 


the alleged fugitives. 
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to have anything to do with it. The several persons living in the nei 
negroes around these three men seem- arrive t Parker’s 


attack, Han- Lewis Cooper fi 


hood had 


id Dickinson Gor 
in the pl ace where Kline had left 


attended by Jose | 


way “ motione 


him in hi n, and carrie 
the hous Pownall, where ] 
would mained till he had sufficien 
fugitives, to return home. Mr. Coc 
two turned to 


. Edwa 


Parker’s, pl 


over to I 
placed him on the upw 


rom Philadelphia. Before this time 


ird train 





his- enabled to know these hunters <« 
the slavehold in- heir nt ies, tools, and | 
attack on my house ; | cnew who performe 
en been threatened, I in Richmond, Alexandria, W 


entin 


however, two 


bands prowled about a 
to entrap the unwary fi 
They also discovered 
rious business was co 

through one channel ; f 
inclination to vice and 
but few men, thank God, 
scale of humanity as 


om ale 
mcers, aidermen, 
] } . - } 
learned members ofr the 
mg oe a 
sion, who disgraced thei 
calling by low, contemptible arts, and 
were willing to clasp hands with tl 
lowest ruffian in order to pocket the 
was the price of blood. 
y was offered these bad 
her it was nigli r Gay " iS 


necessary to whisper in a certain 
hat a negro was to be | 
horses and wagons, men 

cers, spies and betrayers, were re 


shortest not 


» fine th 
iger tor the Ch: 


Thus matters stood 


hegth of Septembe 
; ‘ 
I 
ived th 


was soon Kn 


wn 


rue men who were < 
cial Secret Committee.” 
agents faithful and true 
through these agents tl 
and business of Gorsuch 
ions were soon discovere 
noticed in close converse 
smber of the 
the i ic F |} ne ever 
continual | in negro- 
g, as well as by association with 


ipport of the notorious Henry H. 
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Kline, a professional kidnapper of the 
basest stamp. 
to the these 
Marylanders, there remained to ascer- 


Having determined. as 


character and object of 


the spot selected for their deadly 
spring ; and this required no small de- 
ee of shrewdness, resolution, and tact. 
Some one’s liberty was imperilled ; 
1e hunters were abroad ; the time was 
hort, and the risk imminent. The lit- 
I bent themselves to the task 
pledged to perform with zeal 


devotion ; and 


and 


ic 


y were 


and success attended 
heir efforts. They knew that one false 
step would ] l 
likely their li a ern oe 
likely their lives, ana utterly 


jeopardize their own liberty, 
and very 


destroy every prospect of carrying out 
their tha 


most 


objects. knew, too, 


they were matched against the 


desperate, daring, and brutal men in 
the kidnappers’ ranks, — men who, to 
obtain the proffered reward, would rush 
willingly into any enterprise, regardless 
alike of its character or its consequen- 
ces. the deepest, 
and best- 
planned project for man-catching that 


had been concocted since the 


That this was 
il 


most thoroughly org: 


infamous 
Fugitive Slave Law had gone into opera- 
tion, they also knew; and consequently 
this nest of hornets was approached 
re. But by 

their 


with great ca 
rectly into 


camp, wat 
plans as they were develo; ed, 
every inch of 


cretly testin; j 
which they trod, they discovered 


to counterplot these plotters, 
upon them a mine which shook 


the whole country, and put an end to 


man-stealing in Pennsylvania forever. 
The trusty agent of this Special Com- 

mittee, Mr. Samuel Williams, of I 

delphia, —a faithful 


his race, and courageous in the highest 


man and 


true 


degree, — came to Christiana, travellin 


Fe 
most of the way in company with th 
very men whom Gorsuch had employed 
to drag into slavery four as good men 
These Phila- 


Maryland as- 


as ever trod the earth. 

delphia roughs, with their 
amed that the man 
who sat by their side carried with him 


sociates, little dre 


their inglorious defeat, and the death- 


warrant of at least one of their party. 
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Williams listened to their conversation, 
and marked well their faces, and, being 
fully satisfied by their awkward move- 
ments that they were heavily armed, 
managed to slip out of the cars at the 
village of Downington unobserved, and 
proceeded to Penningtonville, where he 
started 
several hours in advance of the others. 
Kir 
illiams, and felt that his presence was 
ens. He 
spoke of horse thieves ; but Williams 
“] know the kind of 
They are all 


you had better not go after 


encountered Kline, who had 


1e was terribly frightened, as he knew 
1 omen of ill to his base desi 


horse 


are after. 


a D Be his 
caiateiy jumpea nto Ms 


1d rode away, whilst Williams 
crossed the country, and arrived at 
Christiana in advance of him. 


The manner in which information of 


Gorsuch’s designs was obtained will 
probably ever remain a secret; and I 
doubt if little 


nasterly managed the 
affair knows anything of it. 


any one outside of the 
band who so 
This was 
I would to God other friends 
Mr. Williams’s trip to 
| the many incidents con- 
will be found in the 
he was subse- 
1rown into the 
jail for this 
but, 
1€ public y stated 

o Christiana, and, 
‘1 done it, and wil 

Brave 


pecial Committee I can only 


' 1 
proved themselves nen ; 


the 
7 } 1 , - - , 
ollowed, they were found 


he darkest hours of 


heir trust, never for one mo- 


to t 
ment deserting those who were com- 


pelled to suffer. Many, many innocent 


men residing in the vicinity of Chris- 


tiana, the ground where the first battle 
was fought for liberty in Pennsylvania, 
were seized, torn from their families, 
nd, like Williams, thrown into prison 
months, to be tried for 


them this Committee 


for long, wear 


ry 
their lives. By 
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stood, giving them every consolation 
and them with 


clothes, and attending to their wants, 


~ far emseahi 
comiort, turnishing 


giving money to themselves and fami- 
lies, and procuring for them the best 
legal counsel. This I know, and much 
more of which it is not wise, even now, 
to speak: ’t is enough to say they were 


friends when and where it cost some- 


thing t e friends, and true brothers 
where 


After this 


return, and 


ers were needed. 
digression, I will 
the riot and the 
events imm itely preceding it. 
The information brought by Mr. Wil- 


liams spread through the vicinity like a 


‘> 


fire in the prairies; and when I 
eve 


went 


home fro 


V 


und P 


una fi 


i 


said be 


rumor. 


about the 
it was all 
of Septembe r, 1051. 
oht with us, and 
Before day- 
se, and started for 


~ J _- 
1e ran back to the 


” 


‘Who are 

. j ic, repliec 
Marshal.” 

him to take another step, 

K his nec k. 


“T am 


your 
1, “I am the 


the United 


] 


I did not care for him no 
tates. At that he turnec 
down stairs. 


said, as he turned 


him, and said, “ Yes, give 


n and will take you any- 
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I told them all not to be afraid, nor to 
give up to any slaveholder, but to fight 
until death. 

“Yes,” said Kline, “I have heard 
many a negro talk as big as you, and 
then and I ’ll take 
you.” 


have taken him; 


“You have not taken me yet,” I re- 
plied ; “and if you undertake it you will 
have your name recorded in history for 
this day’s work.” 

Mr. Gorsuch then spoke, and said, — 
“Come, Mr. 


them. 


Kline, let ’ 
We « 
Come, follow me. I ’ll 
my property. What ’s 


The law is in my favor, and the 


and take 


are in my favor.” 
At that he began to asce 
but I said to him, 
can come uj 
Once up here, y« 
then said, 
I will read the warrant, and then, 
, they will give up.” 
n read the warrant, < 
“ Now, you see, 
take you, 
well give up at once.” 
“Go up, Mr. Kline,” then said 
such, “ you are the Marshal.” 


<line started, and when a li 
up said, “I am coming.” 


He went dow 
iad better I 
more fuss, for we are bound t 
5 . I told you before 
the United States Marshal, yet 
not Ill not troubl 
I will take you and make you] 
“Well,” I answer 
nake me pay for 
Mr. Gorsuch the 
y property.” 
To h I replied, 
room down there, and see if 


give up. 


whic lied “Go the 


there is 
anything there belonging to you. There 
are beds and a bureau, chairs, and other 
things. Then go out to the barn; there 
you will find a cow and some hogs. See 
if any of them are yours.” 


He said, —“ They are 


Ot 
not 
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want my men. They are here, and | 


1 While I was leaning out of the win- 
am bound to have them.” 


dow, Kline fired a pistol at me, but the 
shot went too high ; the ball broke the 
cause of the pusillanimity of the Mar- glass just above my head I was talk- 


ing to Gorsuch at the time. I seized a 


Thus we parleyed for a time, all be- 


shal, when he, at last, said. —“T am 


tired waiting on you; I see you are not gun and aimed it at Gorsuch’s breast, 
i I to the barn and for he evidently had instigated Kline to 
fetch some straw,” said he to one of his fire; but Pin kney caught my arm and 
‘I will set the house on fire, and said 


up. Go 


» “Don’t shoot.” Th gun went 

off, just razi rOrsuch’s sho ilder. 
and welcome,” said I. ion then ensued be- 
coward would tween Gorsuch, Kline, and 1 j f, when 


ther one of the party fired at me, 


missed. Dickinson Gorsuch, I then 


preparing to shoot; and I told 
By this t i show him 
<td 
and then 1 
if s} Cc sho 


friends to our assistar 
and she went t 


pose. he horn In IS, ud, “tor you 
the gar I f tl uffians ime again. We 
asked at it mea é i though we ha 
Kline said to 


by blow in 


I did not 


; ] nld 
1. CO you mean It1OI ana could 


would, but we do 
2 custom ‘ 
with us, I l at an ‘If you do not shoot any 
unusual hour > spot 
promptly t hat w > matter. 
Kline ordered his m 
they saw blowing t 
— 


a peach-tree at that 


dow, they fired a na “ard your frier 
the blast ed their aim. r withor 
a 


Wu 


pDronerty 
property, 


1y men.” 
the shots pour 
her. They 
twelve times. 
and the windows were 
preserved her life. 
They were evi ly neerted by Gorsuch said he was not hi 
the | lowing of the or , ucl ic The only plan left was to « 
again, “I want my propert Pinckney and Johnson a 
have it.” aia. 


1 


called the others, he wou 


lin ; 


ave recog- 


l 
“Old man,” said T, nized them, for they were his slaves. 


you belonged to s« Abraham Johnson said, “ Does such 


“Never mind,” he answered, “what a shrivelled up old slaveholder as you 
persuasion I belong to; I want my prop- own such a nice, genteel young man as 
erty.” 


” 


Iam? 
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At this Gorsuch took offence, and 
charged me with dictating his language. 
I then told him 
us, which he der 
that I 
party then attacked the Abolitionists, 


declared 


there were but five of 
ied, and still insisted 


had his property. One of the 
affirming that, although they 
not be property in man, the 
ive authority in favor 


there coul 
Bible was conclus 
human flesh. 

rsuch, “does not the 


your mas- 
? 


of property in 
“ Yes,” said G 
Bible say, ‘Set 
ters’? 
I said tl 


‘Give to your 


vants, obey 


] 


1, but the same Bible 


} 
tha 
tld 


said, servants 


which is } ind equa "as 
At this sta f th 
went into a il 
and 
garrulous 
When 


Gorsuch s 


e proceedings, we 
Scripture inquiry, 
bar vs in the manner of 
to 


* Do you know tha 


of duty servants, 
ced, “do you see it in 


a man should traffic in 


a nigger my brother ?” 
said Go 
“Yes,” 
iid Samuel Thompson, 
class-leader.” 

heard that, he hung 
We then 


nothing. 


in’.— 
ig, 


began to shout, singing 
} 


shouted for a long while. 


Then we 
meantin 


Gorsuc ho was standing head bowed, 


id, “Ww 


ure you doing now? 


son replied, “ Preach- 


s funeral sermon.” 
“You had better give up, and come 
down.” 


7 


to Gorsuch, — * ‘ 


brot r see a 


brother, then the brother’s 
at his hands; but if 


sword coming, an 
warn not his 
blood is requ red 
the brother see the sword coming, and 
warn his brother, and his brother flee 
not, then his brother’s blood is required 


at his own hand,’ I see the sword com- 
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ing, and, old warn you to flee; 


man, I 
b 


if you flee not, your blood be upon your 
own hand.” 
It was now about seven o’clock. 
“You had better give up,” said old 
Mr. Gorsuch, after another while, “and 


t 
come down, for I have come a long way 


- 
I 

1 
Ne 
’ 

1 


this morning, and want my breakfast ; 

I will or I ’ll 

breakfast in hell. I will go up and get 
it.” 

He then started up stairs, and came 

l We 


far enough to see us all pl 


for my pro} have, 


erty 


a 
ainly. 
out to fire upon him, 

h, who was stand 
oven, before the door 
into the up-stairs room through 
nped down and 


his father, saying, — 


the window, ju caught 
ome 


have 


“ O father, do ¢ 
down! do down! They 
ns, swords, and all kinds of \ 


come 


you! Do come d i! 
The old man turned and left. Wher 


down with him, young Gorsuch co 
] } +h 1¢h f+} rl l 

scarce Craw breath, and the father 100} 
more like a dead ng n 
frightened were they at thei pposed 
some time 

} 


Li 


i 


broke forth, “If you don’t gi 
air means, you will | r 


lave to D 


I told him we would not surrender on 
any conditions. 

Young Gorsuch then said, — “ Don’t 
them them do 
j | 


it. We have money, and can call men 
What is it that money 


ask to give up,— make 
to take them. 
won’t buy?” 
Then 


Kline, — “ I 


waiting on you; I see you are not 


said am 
tired 
going to give up.” 

1 


He then wrote a note and handed it 


Joshua Gorsuch, saying at the same 
-“ Take it, and bring a hundred 
men from Lancaster.” 

As he started, I said, — “See 
When you go to Lancaster, don’t bring 
a hundred men, — bring five i 
It will all men in 
ter to change our purpose or take us 


alive.” 


take the ancas- 
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He stopped to confer with Kline, when 
Pinckney said, “ We had better give 
up.” 

“You are getting afraid,” said [. 

“Yes,” 
The rest would give up if it were not 
for you.” 

“]T am 
“but 
against so many men, and only five o 
us?” 


said Kline, “give up like men. 


not afraid,” said Pinckney ; 
where is the sense in fighting 


The whites, at this time, were coming 
from all quarters, and Kline was enroll- 
Their 


Pinckney, and I told 


ing them as fast as they came. 
numbers alarmed 
j 


and but he said, 


him to go 
“ No, I will go down stairs. 

I told him, if he attempted it, I should 
be compelled to out his 
“Don’t believe that any living 


g 
“Don’t 


blow brains. 


man can 
take you,” I said. give up to 
any slaveholder.” 

To Abraham Johnson, who was near 
me, I then turned. He declared he was 
“T will fight 


not afraid. till I die,” he 


said. 

At this time, Hannah, Pinckney’s wife, 
had become impatient of our persistent 
echt me 


and my wife, who brou 


course ; 
her 
seized a 


message urging us to surrender, 


corn-cutter, and declared she 
would cut off the head of t 


who shoul 


he first one 

1 attempt to gi 
Another one 

coming along the highroad at this time, 

and | 


of Gorsuch’s slaves was 
beckoned to him to go around. 
Pinckney saw him, and soon became 


more inspirited. Lewis, 


a Quaker, 
it this time ; 1 beck- 


also came along abot 
likewise ; but he came 
straight on, and was met by Kline, who 


oned to him, 


ordered him to assist him. Lewis asked 
for his authority, and Kline handed him 
the warrant. While Lewis was reading, 
Castner Hanway came up, and 
handed the warrant to him. 
ed Kline what Parker said. 
Kline replied, “ He won’t give up.” 
Then Lewis and Hanway both said 
to the Marshal, — “If Parker says they 


Lewis 
Lewis ask- 


will not give up, you had better let them 
alone, for he will kill We 
are not going to risk our lives ” ; — and 


some of you. 


they turned to go away. 
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While they were talking, I came down 
and stood in the doorway, my men fol- 
lowing behind. 

Old Mr. Gorsuch said, when I ap- 
peared, “They ‘ll come out, and get 
away !” and he came back to the gate. 

I then said to him, — “ You said, you 
could and would take us. Now 
have the chance.” 


you 


They were a cowardly-looking set of 
men. 

Mr. Gorsuch said, “ You can’t come 
out here.” 

“Why ?” said I. 
I pay rent for it. I ll 
can’t come out.” 


“This is my place. 
let you see if | 
“T don’t care if you do pay rent for 
“Tf you come out, I will 
give you the contents of these ” ; — pre- 
senting, at the same time, two revolv- 


+ 


it,” said he. 


ers, one in each hand. 

I said, “Old man, if you don’t go 
away, I will break your neck.” 

I then walked up to where he stood, 
his arms resting on the gate, trembling 
as if afflicted with palsy, and laid my 
hand on his shoulder, saying, “1 have 
seen pistols before to-day.” 

Kline now came running up, and en- 
treated Gorsuch to come away. 

“No,” ‘I will have 
my property, or go to hell.” 


said the latter, 


“What do you intend to do?” said 


Kline to me. 
“T intend to fight,” 


to try your strength.” 


said I. “I intend 


“If you will withdraw your men,” he 
replied, “1 will withdraw mine.” 
1 told “You 


would not withdraw when you had the 


him it was too late. 


chance, — you shall not now.” 

Kline then went back to Hanway 
and Lewis. Gorsuch made a signal to 
his men, and they all fell into line. I 
followed his example as well as I could; 
but as we were not more than ten paces 
At this 
time we numbered but ten, while there 
were between thirty and forty of the 
white men. 

While I was talking to Gorsuch, his 
son said, “ Father, will you take all this 
from a nigger?” 

I answered him by saying that I re- 


apart, it was difficult to do so. 
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but that, if he would 


I should 


VC > 
knock his teetl 
nock His teetn 
1: ss 

vat. At this he fired upon 
and knocl 


1 


up to him 


soon up 


UL Was 
into the cornfield 
é Cc 
I returt 
Samuel T] 
Gorsuch, 


fire 
) ¢ 


’ . - 
be aone witli 


Old Mr 
his part 
ti the 
away the 
as three a time fighting witl 
Sometimes he on 
} 1 in his feet 

LH 

H 


on | 


be 


his knees, then 
would 


e was 


man. When- 


ever 
would ta 


While in cl 
ters W | 
fire but two or 


oot | 
go 


t dent 


aged a 
shoot with but 
Thompson bent his gun on ok 


Samuel 


he l © i opportunity, he 


] 


Mr. Gorsuch so badly, that it was of 


RO use tO US. 
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a 


When the white men ran, they scat- 
tered. I ran after Nathan Nelson, but 


could not catch him. I never saw a 
man run faster. g, 1 saw Josh- 
Pit 


im 


Returnin y 
l be- 
he 


ua G ich coming, and 
hind him. | 
would lil 

told 

and 

t 


ickney 
that 


a nigger,” 


~~ 
reminded 
hold 


oi 


* Chance, 


ney came 


] } 
blow w nl 


ild outrun any men | ever saw. 


and Kline were not brave, lik 


| Pe! po 
suches. (Could our me! 


lave been 


y, and the man 


fired at 

ut missea him, — 

I do not know whether he 
led or not; but I do knc 


*n for Hanway, 


Having 


om } ] 
g driven the slavé 


every 


direction, our party now turn 
| 


their several 


omes. 


us, however, went back to my h 


where we found several of 
bors. 
The scene at the hou 


Mr. G 
a pool of 


12 


scription. Old 
| } 
in the yard in and con 


fusion reigned both inside outside 
of the house. 
-vi Pownell said 


I 
is so hot and th 
ive me a sheet 
over pse ?” 
In reply, I gave him permission to 
he needed from the h 


“ Dickinson Gorsuch is lying in the 


get anything use. 


fence-corner, and I believe is dying. 
Give me something for him to drink,” 
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said Pownell, who seemed to be acting 
the part of the Good Samaritan. 
When he returned 


ben ; , 
to Dickinson, he told me 


from ministering 
he could not 
live. 
The riot, alled, was now entirely 


h was dead ; 


nded. The ler Gorsuc 
son and nephew were both wound- 


ind I have reason to believe others 


pu 
received a ba 


1other 


ig oft 
, , 
*y acrew not 
ore than an inch 


hat 


that 
slave, and in 
him; but it 

His sl 


nd blows ; 


stad 


ive 


to secrete herself, k 


in care of | 


estioned 


yuld do, 


course ne- 


. ; 
cessary, went e some old friends 


Their advice was 


tured 


and consult about it. 


and im- 


to leave, as, were we ca] 


the 
Acting upon this hint, we set 


prisoned, they could not foresee 
result. 
out for home, when we 


male friends, 


met some ie- 


who t 


it we had better stay 
- * ~ 
ace, if we did not want 


[ March, 


to be son and 


Pinckney 


Abraham Joh 
hereupon halted, to 


] 
the best 


agree 


upon course, while I turned 
around and went another way. 


Before setting out on my long journey 


northward, I determined have an in- 
interview with ; ble, and 
As we 


I found 


men in companies of three 


to that end changed my course. 


to where 


id been drawn together 
nt. On one 


1 


ssed, turned, and 


ney could scc. 
destruct 
ould not 
We went 
for the 
. oe ee 
ne O CIiIOCK 
for Canada. 
ial now was to leave my 
Uncertain as to the 
felt I would 


e separated from them. 


uurney, I 
| 
] } 
done, however; and we 
heavy hearts, outcasts 


W her 


as Christiana, we saw a 


we had 


was, to some of 
have been know n, 
‘ A’n’t that Par- 


answered, “that ’s Par- 


} 


1 and he, 


d for, with 


more, followed after. 
o his comrades, ‘ 

” And another 
*y contended for a 


At last 


sorry to 


ld come to us. 


I was 


see 


go back, for I wanted to meet 


Kline and end the day’s transactions. 
We 


tonville ; 


went on unmolested to Penning- 


and, in consequence of the 


itement, thought best to continue on 
Nothing worth 


We proceed- 


ext 
to Parkersburg. men- 
tion occurred for a time. 

ed to Downingtown, and thence six 


niles beyond, to the house of a friend. 
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him on Saturday 
evening of the 14th 
farther. Here I 
n a preacher, directly from 


Phila- 


on the 


n miles 


the excitement in 


is too great for us to risk ou 


Another man 
to Norris- 


ing there. 


sed us to go 


5 


town we rested a day. The 
en dollars, and sent us 
to Quakertown. Our driv- 
y intoxicated, set us down 
place, which obliged us to 
At eleven o’clock 

to Quakertown. 

six miles out of the 
directly across the 


the 16th, and set 


ng for Friendsville. 


ted us some distance, 


until we became very 
e went to bed underah iy- 
tt 


h, we took brea 


1 
passed a 


¢ the nortl l 
it 


tne 


lant 


post-office, 
I 

letter for John 
yuurse I di 


] 
( 
scrutinized 


and 
Thomas, 
not ’ 
us vy, 
1, than any one had done 


Mou 


intains, — but informed 


riendsville was between forty 


away. After going about 
stopped in the evening 
at an inn, got supper, were 


and had an excellent 


On the next day we set 


Tannersville, hiring a convey- 


ance tor t 


We had nt 


amusing 


wenty-two miles of the way. 


difficulty on > en- 


Rochester, — than 
by the route we 
incidents occurred, 
it may be well to relate 
The next morning, 

the tavern, we took 
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the cars and rode to Homerville, where, 
after waiting an hour, as our landlord of 
the night previous had directed 
took stage. 


us, we 
Being the first applicants 
for tickets, we secured inside seats, anc 

from the number of us, we took up al 
of the places inside ; but, another trav- 
eller coming, I tendered him mit 
rode with the The 


thanked me; but the driver, a ch 


and 
driver. passenger 
and the most prejudiced person I ever 
came in contact with, would never wait 
after a stop until I could get on, 

would 


and leave me 


swing, climb, or cling on to th 


drive away, 
as best I could. Our traveller, < 
noticing his behavior, told him | rompt- 
be so fast, but let all ; 

et on, which had the effect to 
him a little. 

At Big Eddy we took the cars 


rectly opposite me sat a 


ly not to 


Di- 


gentleman, who, 


on learning that I was for Rochester, 
said he was going there too, and after 
wards proved an agreeable travell 
companion. 
A newsboy came in with pay 
yassengers b 
m, they read of 
!” said my neig 
itement at Christiana ; 


statesman killed, and his son and 


ew badly wounded 
After reading, the passengers 
to exchange opinions on the case. So 


1 
said they would like to catch 


and get the thousand dollars rewa 
fered by the State ; but the man oppo- 
site to me said, “ Parker must be a 
powerful man.” 

“Tf you could 


out 


I thought to myself, j 
tell what I can, you could judge a 
that.” 

Pinckney and Johnson became alarm- 
, and wanted to leave the cars 


stopping-place ; but I 


} 


there was no danger. 


particularly about Christiana, whe 
was, on what railroad, and other ques- 
to all of which I received 
One of the me 
to that, when 
would go to an eating-saloon, he would 


tions, 
re pl 
much 


correct 
so 


we 


men bec: 


me, 
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pay for both. At Jefferson we thought of 
and taking the boat; 


us to keep on the 


leaving the cars, 
but they told 
and we would get to Rochester by nine 
o’clock the next night. 

We left Jefferson about four o’clock 
in the morning, and arrived 


cars, 


Roches- 
ter at nine the same morning. 
fore reaching 
with my 
to ask what 


Just be- 
in con- 


travelling friend, I 


Rochester, when 


versation 
done 


ventured would be 


*arker, should he be taken. 


“1 do not know,” he rep 


the laws of 


with I 
‘but 
would not 


lied ; 
Pennsylvania 
hang him, — they might imprison him. 
But it would be different, very different, 
should they him 


The people in all the 


get into a 
Slave Stat 
so prejudiced ag 


ainst colored 
1at they never 


t give tl 
Il don 


\ em j istice 

't believe they will get oli 
< he is in Canada hi 

] hope so, — for 


“er 


ight, and, had I been 
have done as he 
Say the 


to be a brave man ; 


would 
citizen will 
Parker 
cok red pec ple should »} 
white people look at our 


You see 
not fighting for a cou 


and do as we do. 


praise. He was fighting 


only wanted liberty, 


| 
i 
] 
A 


: 1 
u colored pec 


him, and remem! 


Wear 


7 
x-place, 


u live 


t iore 
I would like to have 


back.” 


I told him it wot 


npany 

ild be 

fore we 
wT! 
The « 


me good by. 


returned. 

irs then stopped, he bade 
As str ing 

not ask me my 


uire his, 


e as it may ap- 
pear, he did name ; and 
I was afraid to ing from. fear 
he would. 

On 


two or 


after 
squares, we overtook a 
who conducted us 


leaving the cars, walking 
three 
colored man, to the 
wel- 
comed me at once, as we ac- 


quainted before, took me up stairs to 


house of —a friend of mine. He 


were 
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wash and comb, and prepare, as he 
said, for 
As I was combing, 
and said, “Wh 
ker?” 
“T am,” 
of me.” 
She 
‘And 
She ap} 
she could 


company. 
a lady came up 
ich of you is Mr. Par- 
said I, —‘“‘ what there is left 
ave me her and 
s Williz 


, 
€ po » be so 


hand, said, 


ge 
thi m Parker! 

excited that 
new she wished to. 
not 
rest, and we did not; for visitors were 
One 
got 


Cars, as spies were all 


not say 
We were told we would get much 
tleman was 
from the 
about, and tl 
were two thousand dollars reward for 
the party. 
We left at eight o’clock that evenin; 
the boat, 
Canada. As we 
i i After w 


constantly coming gen 


surprised that we away 


ere 


in a carriage, for bound 


Kingston went 
pointed 
“hunt 
pushed 

rf, some of our friends 

name. Our pur 

as they 


] } 
cauea me y 


ers looked very much like fools, 


were. I told one of the gentle 


shore to write to Kline that I was in 


Canada. Ten dollars were generously 


the Rochester friend: 
$; and altogethe r 
eartfelt, and was 
grat ully iated by us. 
boat, fairly out at 
land iberty, my 


its very 


app! 

Once on the and 
towards the 

: 

ecame calm, and 
es ed at 


Before, I 


uch 


hildren. had little 
think m 


9r 
being 


time about them, my 
Now I be- 
Although 


company, no one was comy 


mind on my journey. 


came silent and abstracted. 


fond of any 
for me now. 

We Kingston on the 21st 
of Se o’clock in the 
morning, and walked around for a long 
time, 
ever known 


landed at 
ptember, at six 


without meeting 
At last, however, I saw a 
I knew in Ma He 
at first pretended to have no knowledge 
of me, but finally 
made known our 


any one we had 
colored man ryland. 


recognized me. I 
distressed condition, 
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when he said he was not going home 
then, but, if we would have breakfast, 
he would pay for it. How different the 


irom 


the 


treatment received this 
himself an exile for 


man — 
sake of liberty, 
and in its full enjoyment on free soil — 
and the self-sacrificing spirit of our 
Rochester colored brother, who made 
haste to we 
the wel 
labors 
On 


started 


lcome us to his ample home, 
, 


earned reward of his faithful 


evening, the 23d, we 


oronto, where we arrived 


safely the next day Directly after 
landin ird that Governor John- 


ston, ia, had made a de- 


mand Governor of Canada for 


me, wu! Extradition 
Pinckr 


oo to the 
to) 


Johnson advised 


should not cnown; | 
' 


intended to see what they would do 


with me ying at once to the Govern- 
ment House, I entered the first office I 


came to e official requested 


be seated The following 
stance of the conversation 
aS near a can remember 

I had heard that Governor Johnst 
Pennsylvania, had 


requested 
I At this he 


back. 


came forward, held forth his hand, and 


ernment me 


said, “ ‘illiam Parker ? 

assured him I 
‘ted to 
was intending to 
yself to knock 
genial, sympathetic 
that convinced me he 

meant 
He m 


” Ye Ds t 


sit down, and said, — 
you back again. Will 
» taken back alive,” said 
‘from my master to be 
free, I have run from the United 
States to be free. I am now going to 
stop runni : 
“ Are yor 
asked. 
I told him I was. 
“Why 


are a fugitive from justice.” 


itive from labor ?” he 


> he answered, ‘ 


asked me where my master lived. 
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I told him, “In Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland.” 

“Is there such a 
land ?” he asked. 


county in Mary- 


“ There is,” I answered. 
He took a map, exal 
and said, “ You are right.” 
I then told him the name of tl 
Furtl 


tions bearing upon the country towns 


down iined it, 
1e farm, 
and my master’s name. er ques- 


near, the nearest river, etc., followed, all 
of which I answered to his satisfaction. 


then asked, 


nia so long, 


** How does it happen,” | 
“that you lived in Penns 
and no person knew you were 
from labor ?” 

“T do not get other peo 
my secrets, sir,” I replied. 


yb 
} 


er and family oniy knew that I had been 


a s] ive.” 
He then assured me that uld not, 
back. Many 


this time on | 


in his opinion, have to go 

coming in at usiness, I 

was told to call again at three 

which I did. 

clerk, told me to take no further trouble 

ks. “ But 
re 


Salida ne, 


Inlanl 
O CIOCK, 


The person in the office,a 


about it, until that day four we 
you are as free a man as I am,” 
When I told the news to 
Johnson, they were great 


mind, 


Pinckney and 
ly relieved in 
I ate breakfast with the greatest relish, 
etter written to a friend in Ches- 
ter County for my wife, and 


gota 
set about 
arrangements to settle at or near To- 
ronto. 

We tried hard to get work, 
task was difficult. I think 


elapsed before we got work that could 


but the 


three weeks 


be called work. Sometimes we would 


secure a small job, worth two or three 


aller 
uier one; 


worth not more than one shillin 


shillings, and sometimes a st 
g; and 
these not oftener than once or twice in 
a week. 
aged ; and, to add to my misery, I was 


We became greatly discour+ 


constantly hearing some alarming re- 
port about my wife and children. Some- 
times they had carried her back into 
slavery, — sometimes the children, and 
sometimes the entire party. 
would come li 


Then there 
a contradiction, I 
} 


was 
soon so completely worn down by my 


fears for them, that I thought. my heart 
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would break. 
tude, 


though I went to the 


To add to my disquie- 
no answer came to my letters, al- 
office regularly 


At last I got a letter with 
ud news that my wife and chil- 


every day. 
the ol: 
dren were safe, and would be sent to 
Canada. I told the person reading for 
} 7 


me to stop, and tell them to send her 


“right now,’’—1 could not wait to hear 
the rest of the letter. 

Two months from the day I landed 
in Toronto, my wife arrived, but with- 


out the children. She had had a very 
bad tir Twice they had her in cus- 


+, her young 


o remain behind 


so glad to see her that 


about the children. 
The day my wife came, 


but the clothes on my back, and was in 
debt for my b l, without any work to 


ard, 

depend upon. My situation was truly 
T¢ . ol “1 
i TOOK tl and 


distressing. 1e resolution, 


went to a store where | 


known 
my circumstances to the : 
fering to work for him to 

necessarie He read ly 
I supplied myself wit! 

flour. As I ] 


before, we went that « 
miles into the country, 
selves for the winter. 

When in Kingston, I had 
Buxton settlement 
Dr. Willis l Mr. 
My informant, after s 


ticulars, 


an¢ 


= . 
induced me 


desirable place; and having quite a lit- 
tle sum of money due to me in 


States, I wrote for it, and waite 


May. 


It not being sent, I called upor 


i 
Dr. Willis, who treated me kindly. I 
1 


» 1 ¢ le in Floin. tf 1 
proposed to settie in Elgin, if he woul 


loan means for the first instalment. He 
— » about it. and I should 
wouid see avout it, and snouid 


second visit, 


said he 


call again. he 


On my 
agreed to assist me, and propose 
I should get another man to go onal 
with me. 

Abraham Johnson and I arranged 


Dr. Wi 


letter to Mr. King on our behalf, I em- 


settle together, and, with 
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barked with my family on a schooner 
for the West. After five days’ sailing, 
we reached Windsor. Not having the 
means to take us to Chatham, I called 
upon Henry Bibb, and laid my case be- 
fore him. 


He took us in, treated us 
with great politeness, and afterward 


took Detr 


after an introduction to some friends, a 


S 


me with him to where, 


purse of five dollars was made up. I 


divided the 


money among n 


ions, and started them for Chatham, 
stay at Win 
s longer. 

at Windsor, I 


with two or 


but 


was obliged t lsor and 


Detroit two day 


went 


three 


at one of tl steam- 


inded, 


some Officers arrested 


itives, on pretence of being 
they 
Henry 


fice and 


thieves. I was 


Salida so, 


3 
Slaves, and 


b went to the teleg1 


learned through a message that they 


were. In the crowd and excitement, 


sheriff threatened to imprison me 


ior 
and told 


opened 


my interference. I felt indignant, 


him to do so, whereupon he 
the door. About this time there 
Was more excitement, and then a mar 
slipped into the 

ene l 


jail, unseen by the offi- 


+ t 


t} ra 
he cate 
tne PAC, all 


cers, Oj three 
risoners went out, and made 
to Windsor. | 

in Detroit, and sta 


1 


} ir es- 
I ste 


my 
Younge. 


boarding h 
Chatham was a thriving town at that 


time, and the genuine liberty enjoyed by 
it . n ] odor : ond ] 

its numerous colored residents pleased 
me greatly; but our destinatio 


Buxton, and thither we went on 
We arrive 


; r } s1] 1 jv + sataler a 
evening, and I called immediately upon 


] ; lay 
iOWing day. 


and presented 
received me very | 
that, after I should feel 
and selecta! He also 
to give me meal 


go and pork 


work. 


Johnson and I 


for my family, until I could get 


In due time, each 
hough 


Dr. 


etween us, vhen 


: = < 
fifty-acre lot; for alt 
reed 


chose a 
Toronto we a: with 


} 
U 


when in 


panes * i 
Willis to take one lot 
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we thought we coul 
I got the money ina 
1 paid the Doctor back. 
, and we into it 
und in it I live yet. 
d 


moved 


first settled in Buxton, the 
n the vicinity were much 

lored people. Their prej- 
; but the spread 
rion in the com- 
great change in 
rooted ; 

1e same 

In a short time 


} 


spirit will depart en- 


ring my narrative to 
ing I would 


y God 


return 
for the 
stowed 


rs he has be 


‘livering me 


slaveholders, and 
I 


friends and neigh- 
County, Pennsylva- 
iends in Norristown, 
and 


Rochester, Detroit, 
lis of Toronto, for their 
benevolence and kindness 
When hunted, 

and 
and 
in a strange land, they 
May the 
remember and 
remembered 


hungry 


red and fed me; 


ved me. 


mercy 


and 


lowing the riot at Chris- 
escape have | 


id can only be spoken 


eecome mat- 


The failure of Gorsuch in 
his death, and the terrible 
s son; the discomfiture and 

; crestfallen associates in 
heir subsequent attempt at 
1 merciless raid through 


inty, arresting 


every one 
‘k skin, 
found in the printed 


ch to have a 
ac- 
trial of Castner Hanway 


‘ 
FJ 
and others for treason. It is true that 
some of the things which did occur are 
spoken of but slightly, there being good 
and valid reasons why they were passed 
over thus at that time in these cases, 
many of which might be interesting to 
place here, and which I certainly should 
do, did not the same reasons still exist 
i I shall 
be compelled to let them pass just as 
they are recorded. 


n full force for keeping silent. 


But one event, in which there seems 
no reason to observe silence, I will in- 
troduce in this place. I allude to the 
escape of George Williams, one of 


men, and the 


our 
very one who had the let- 
from Philadelphia by 
lliams. 


Mr. Samue George lay in 


prison with been 


arrested by Kline, but was rendered 


the others who had 
more uneasy by the number of rascals 
who daily visited that place for the pur-. 
pose of identifying, if possible, some of 
its many inmates as s 


41 


the lawyer previously all 


One day 
», whose 
chief business seemed to be negro- 


catching, came with another man, who 
had employed him for that purpose, and, 
stopping in front of the cell wherein 
George and old Ezekiel Thompson were 

out, ’*s him!” 
At which the man exclaimed, “ /¢ zs, dy 
G. 7 Ji , 


confined, cried “ Tha 
that ts him / , 

These ejaculations, as a matter of 
course, brought George and Ezekiel, 
who were lying down, to their feet,—the 
first frightened and uneasy, the latter 
stern and resolute. Some mysterious 
conversation then took place between 
the two, which resulted in George lying 
down and covering himself with Eze- 
kiel’s blanket. In the mean time off 
sped the man and lawyer to obtain the 
key, open the cell, and institute a more 
complete inspection. They returned in 
high glee, but to their surprise saw only 
t Id 


} } 
tne O 


d man standing at the door, his 
grim visage anything but inviting. They 
click went the lock, 
back shot the bolt, open flew the door, 
but old Ezekiel stood there firm, his 
eyes flashing fire, his brawny hands 
flourishing a stout oak stool furnished 
him to rest on by friends of whom I 


inserted the key, 
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have so often spoken, and crying out in 
the most unmistakable manner, every 
word leavi 
“ T 


head inside 


ra deep impression on his 
visitors, he first man that puts his 


will split to 


of this cell I 
pieces.” 
The m 


covered 


en le ped back, but soon re- 
| r self-possess on; the 


“Do 


uwyer who 


know 
] 


i 


you 
he | 
natter, you imp 
in whenever 
ble looking more 
», replied,— 
| s¢ : 
jut if you 


S inside 


It is needless to say 
man’s fixed look, clenche 
bony frame had their effect. 
and the lawyer left, 
went, that, if 


erowling 
there was rope 
that old Indian nigger should cer 
hang. 

This was but the of poor 
George’s ubles. 
but all 


seemed sealed. 


His friends were at 
work ; went wrong, and his fate 

He stood ch irged with 
peared no way to relieve 
discharged by the Unit 
for the fir 


caster to l 


second 


third. 


e lawyer fol- 


meet the and 


4! 


There, too, the man and th 
infamous 
to 
when 
with 


lowed, taking with them that 
Devil 


undertook ; 


wretch, 


Kline. The seemed 
and 
! at last discharged, 
some thirty more, from all that had been 
so unjustly brought against him, and for 
which he had lain in the damp prison 
for more than three months, these ras- 
Lancas- 
the 


man who claimed to be George’s owner 


the 


cals lodged a warrant in 


ter jail, and at midnight Kline and 


from labor, 
to Philadel- 


arrested him as a fugitive 
whilst the lawyer returned 
yhia to prepare the case for trial, and 
I pre} 

o await the arrival of his shameless 
t t tl arrival of | hamel 
partners in guilt. This seemed the cli- 
max of George’s misfortunes. He was 
hurried into a wagon, ready at the door, 


and, fearing a rescue, was driven at a 
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ace to the town of Parkesburg, 
hey were compelled to stop for 


killing 
where 
I 


t 
] 


1 


1e r} heir horses being complete- 
This was in the month of 


tl had 


January, and the 
On their 


y used up. 


} 1 
coldest night that 


been known for many years. 


route, these wretches, who had Ceorge 


handcuffed and tied in the wagon, ir 


bad 


plentifu 


, , 
qcquige d aee} 


ll whiskey, 
which th lly sup] 


and by the t 
hous¢ 
Dut 
rt I am now speaking 
Each fears 
‘line 


in go to 


do 
’t fool 


some- 


and down went more 


in this way awhile, 


the stove, 


} 1 : nee 
overcome Dy th > ina iquor, 


was soon sleey yundly, and, I sup- 
profits which 


The 


were 


other 


ax nas 
pose, areami! 


wa 
bed, 


place, and 


somehow or other, 
. 
I 


soon fell asleep. ys n ne walked 
lying on a bench, 


up 
who was 


to George, 
apparent! 


17 
as soundly asleep as any of 


and, saying to himself, 


them, j 
lamn nigger is asleep, — I ’ll jus 
little 

tion to tl 


two < hz 


rest myself,” —he suited the ac- 


e word. Spreading himself out 


on iirs, in a few moments he was 
rate. Rum, 
combined, ] ad 


snoring at a fearful the 
devil, and fatigue, 


com- 


It was 
to 


pletely prostrated George’s foes 


now his time for action; and, true 
the hope of being free, the last to leave 
the poor, hunted, toil-worn bondman’s 
heart, he opened fi eye, th 
other, and 

around. Then he rose slowly, and, kee 
ing step to the deep-drawn snores of the 


miserable, debased wretch who claimed 
him, he stealthily crawled towards the 


door, when, to his consternation, he 
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. the hostler on hi He 
his fate hung by a sin- 
ly necessary for the 
he would | shot 
‘both Kline his 


pistol in hand. As 


for 

lrink of 
man 
fings r to 


s, and was 


1 

and, 

ice covered th 
BBs 


I 
Was COld ; 


not | 


below. 
freedom beckoned, 
He knew 


as 
is familiar. 


where he 
On, on, 
aused till fifteen miles 
1 his drunken claim- 
iouse of a 
handcuffs re- 


efforts, 


her on. Fro- 


rived there on 
and every » was 

d friends. He 
atte nded by 


Gouk 


1 
whose lal 
ver be 
> and h we 


cotten, and 
were al- 

- _ God 
him, and his reward is ob- 


poor, fiving s] 


ave. 


re take leave of 


George, 


aying, that he recovered and went 
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to the land of freedom, to be safe under 
the protection of British law. Of the 
in the ¢avern, much 
to know 


wretches he left 
might be 
that they 
¢ 
t 


said ; but it is enough 


awoke to find him gone, and 
heir curses and blasphemy on 


to pour 


each most fright- 
ypointed Southerner 
out the | 


brains of 
turned his 


other. They swore 


fully ; and the disay 


threatened to blow 


Kline, who wrath on the 


eye ' 
hostler, declaring he should be taken 
and held res] 


le for the loss. Th 
of that 
that was used 


yonSID 
raised the ire 
SO raisea the ire 


bar 


worthy, 
seizing an iron 
fasten the door, he drove the 
party 


were da 


from the house, swearing 
mned kidnappers, and oug! 
I] and that 


be all sent after old Gorsuch, 
he would raise the whole township on 
them if they said one word more. This 

They left, not to 
pursue poor George, but to avoid pur- 
suit ; for 


had the desired effect. 
these worthless man-stealers 
knew the released men brought up from 
Philadelphia and discharged at Lancas- 
ter were all in the neighborhood, and that 
nothing would please these brave fel- 
lows—who had patiently and heroically 
for long and weary nonths in 
hum: 


than to get a sight 


= 


suffered 


a felon’s cell for the cause of 
freedom—more 
Kline, he knew this well, 


particularly old 


them ; and 
Ezekiel Thompson, who 
had sworn by his heart’s blood, that, if 
hold of that Marshal 
he should kill him and ¢ 


he could only get 
go to the 
said the 


about 


Kline, 
ows in peace. In fact, he 
y thing he had to feel 
was, that he not do it 
threatened to, whilst the scoundrel 
talking to Hanway ; 


ull 
+1 - 
| sorry 
when he 
} 


stood 


did 
and but for Cast- 
ner Hanway he would have done it, any- 
how. 


but short 


Much more | ones say; 


ries are read, while I 


neon ‘Y 
ng ones are 


the sermons we go to sleep under. 
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NANTUCKET. 


HOMPSON and I had a fortnight’s 

holiday, and the question arose 
how could we pass it best, and for the 
least money. 

We are both clerks, that is to say, 
hopmen, in a large jobbing house; 
though, like most Americans, w 
spend our lives in the di 
of a colossal shop, where 
packing are the only pastime, an 
books 
we wish 


yg 
1 } —_ } ] ; - 
and ledgers the only literature, 


it to be understood that we 


have souls capable of speculati: 
me other matters that have no 
alue, yet which mankind cannot 
without becoming something little 
than magnified busy bees, or gi- 
gantic ants, or overgrown social cater- 
pillars. . And, although I say it myself, 
I have quite a reputation among our 
fellows, that I have earned by the con- 


fident way in which I lay down a great 

principle of science, esthetics, or mor- 
I confess that I am per! 

tle given to generalize from a 

fact ; but my manner is imposing to the 


weaker brethren, and my credit for great 
wisdom is well established in our street. 
Under these circumstances it became 
a matter of some importance to decide 
the question, Where can we go to the 
best advantage, pecuniary and estheti- 
cal? 
We had both of us, in the 
our calling, — that is to say, in 
after bad debts and drumming up new 
business, — travelled over most of this 
country on those long lines of rails that 
always remind me of the parallels of lat- 
and 


dered why people who had 


itude on globes and maps ; we won- 
once grat- 
ified a natural curiosity to see this land 
should ever travel over it again, unless 
with the hope of makin 
labor. 


pect to get from the tough upper-leath- 


x money by their 


s 


Health, certainly, no one can ex- 


ers and sodden soles of the pies offered 
at the ten-minutes-for-refreshment sta- 
tions, nor from their saturated sponge- 


cakes. As to pleasure, I said to Thomp- 


son, — “the pleasure of travelling con- 
sists in the new and agreeable sensations 
it affords. Above all, they must be new. 
You wish. to move out of your old set 
of thoughts and feelings, or e 

move at all? But all the civilized world 
over, locomotives, like huge flat-irons, 
are smoothing customs, costumes, 
thoughts, and feelings into one 

And 

Nature 


olesale, | 


homogeneous surface. 
1 } 

country not only does 
} ruth? } } 

to do everything by wh 


is as little variety in human beings. 


We have discovered the political al 
: 


hest or universal solvent of the alche- 


mists, and with it we reduce at once 
the national characteristics of foreign- 
ers into our well-known American com- 
pound. Hence, on all the great lines of 
travel, Monotony has marked us for her 
own. Coming from the West, you are 
whirled through twelve hundred miles 
of towns, so alike in their outward fea- 
tures that they seem to have been start- 
ed in New England nurseries and sent 
to be planted wherever they mig 

wanted ; — square brick buildings, cov- 
ered 


with signs, and a stoutish sen- 


try-box on each flat roof; telegraph 

offices ; express companies ; a crowd 

of people dressed alike, ‘earnest,’ and 
; 


but one 


bustling as ants, with seemingly 


to furnish 


the sta- 
Then, 
nany 
J 


idea, - materials ft 

tistical tables of the next census. 
beyond, you catch glimpses of 
smaller and neater buildings, with grass 
and trees and white fences about them. 
Some are Gothic, some Italian, some 
native American. But the glory of one 
Gothic is like the glory of another Goth- 
ic, the Italian are all built upon the 
same pattern, and the native American 


There 


differ only in size. are three 
marked currents of architectural taste, 
but 
] 


ar buildings. 


no individual character in particu- 
Everywhere y« 
comfort and abundance; your mind is 


I 
} 
I 


you see 


easy on the great subject of imports, 
exports, products of the soil, and manu- 
factures ;——a pleasant and strengthen- 
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own- 
‘un- 

1 
be exc 
it for the first 
are to the man- 
We ce it 


young 


no 
iting 


1 
all 

e, as the 
her’s fine house anc 


nts. Kingsley says 
+ , rye ] ¥ 
it, unspoken 


It may 


poetry in 


ecesses of! 
Hantie 
natientl, 
patl tly 


Surtace 


nd unsugg 
f statistics f 
they carr} 
as snails do thei ir 
ehts are fixed upon 
ll — 


from hand 


you a cold hash of 
rning paper. 
persons W 


Even 
ho devote 


nperance, missions, 


1 more like men of 
h 


stles. T 


yuu muc 


ey lay their 
h as they would 
tl eir 


;, and urge ex- 


parative cheapness to 


money. 
that the is dai- 


inc 


traveller 


haracter, and be- 


ly losit 


coming more and more 
be handled 1‘ 
t suit the 


it of the enter] 


wed, and ‘ forward led as 


yrof- 


parties engaged in 


may bes ivenience and j 


the business. If at nis 


hotel, | 


ne 


cht | ne stops ata 


rises to the dignity of*an ani- 
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mal, is marked by a number, 
and litter by tl 

employed by the master of the estab- 
lishment. TT a thinking man, it is a 
sad indication for the future to see what 
slaves this hotel-railroad-steamboat Sys- 


ind driven 


to his food he herdsmen 


tem has made of the brave and the free 
vyhen travel. How 
captains and conductors, 


toady 


they they 
and without 
murmuring put up with any imposition 
they please to practise upon them, even 


unto taking their 
C 


all pay the 


away 


same price 
one hopes 


the he: ad+clerk to treat | 


than his neigh! 


ae 
induce 
Ors. 


yotism more absolute than 
hese servants of the pul 
Cobbett said, ‘In America, public 


None of us <¢ 
be slaves,’ 
We 

I see little 


ourselves. 


“ans master. 


‘Yankees never will 


unless we home. 
blacks, but 
emancipatic yn 
that i 


here is the 


Stay at have 


liberated the 
chance of 
The only 


dicated 


for 
liberty is Vi zorously vin- 


7 
coin 


liberty of g 


wrong.” 
Here I 


dent that 


stopped It was evi 


wind was gone, and any 


short 
my 
further exertion of eloquence out of the 


question for time. I was as ex- 


hausted as a Gymnotus that has parted 
with all i Thompson took 
advanta 


carried 


some 


ts electricity. 
1: 


hel; less condl 
to 


ge of my tion, and 


me ofi unresisting 


a place 

never reach, and 

ig to attract fash- 

Atlantic 

“ang watch over it and a off the 
] 


crowd of 


which railways can 


where there is nothir 
ionable travellers. 


estilent excursionists who 
creediness in 
the 
7 sharks who prey upon such frivo- 

flying-fish. A little 


stands still, or rat 


uncleanness and 


prin one are pursued by 


whose 
back- 


al vhose ships have sailed away to 


town, 


her goes 


} 


other ports, whose inhabitants have fol- 


lowed the ships, and whose houses seem 


but 


aecay. 


to be going after the inhabitants ; 
not in its 


Everything is clean and in good repair ; 


a town in its decline, 


everybody well dressed, healthy, 
cheerful. Paupers there are none ; a1 


the new school-house would be an orna- 
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ment to any town in Massachusetts. 
That there is no lack of spirit and vigor 
that 
men for 


may be known from the fact the 
island furnished five hundred 
the late war. 

When we caught sight of Nantucket, 
the 


sea too smooth to raise 


sun was shining his best, and the 
2 qualm in the 


bosom of the most delicately organized 


female. The island first makes its ap- 
pearance, as a long, thin strip of yellow 
underlying a long, thinner strip of green. 


In the middle of this double line the ho- 


rizon is broker r tw uare towers. 


As you approach, resol 


towers 


into n 


} 
+h 


1emselve Ss nou 
large white town lies before you. 
At the wharf there were no baggage 


smashers. Our trunks were 


and carried to the twenty-five 


cents in paper. I iately estab- 
lished the fact, that tl » are no fellow- 
citizens in Nantucket of foreign descent. 
“For,” said I, “if you offered that ob- 
solete fraction of a dollar to the turbu- 


1 


lent hackmen of 


ities, you would 
-monstrations of 
he opportunity to 

that class 
of persons : lly, 1am a thor- 
ough democrat ; democracy 


a hack, smell r bad 


and chea 


drives whiskey 


p tobacco, ruins my portman- 
teau, robs me of my money, and damns 
my eyes when it does not blacken them, 
if I dare protest, I hate it.” 
The ] 


streets are paved and 
There are fi 


clean. 
w horses on the island, and 
these are harnessed single to box-wag- 
ons, painted green, the sides of which 
are high enough to | fely a child, 
four or five years of age, ling. 
; 


often inquired the reasons for this 


uliar build ; but the re 


ne- 
i 

lies were so un- 
satisfactory, that we put the green box 


down as one of the mysteries of the spot. 

It seemed to us a healthy symptom, 
that we saw in our inn none of those 
alarming notices that the keepers of 
hotels on the mainland paste up so 
conspicuously, no doubt from the very 


natural dislike to competition, “ Beware 


Nantucket. 


{March 


L ’ 


of pickpockets,” “ Bolt your doors be- 
fore retiring,” “ Deposit your valuables 
in the safe, or the proprietors will not 
be responsible.” There are no thieves 


in Nantucket; if for no other reason, 


because they cannot get away with the 
spoils. And we 

that the one criminal in tl 
had given 


were credibly informed, 
1e town jail 
n notice to the authorities that 
remain 


unless they re} 


he would not ere any longer, 
was afraid 


damp night air. 


In the afternoons. vood-k 


. , 
women swarm in tne streets. 


1eir voices were as 


but 


sweet 


the American cli- 
ps the pertness of de- 
an unfavorable effect on 
An- 


Nantucket be- 


Governor 


f speech. 
ve visited 
he wrote his eloquent lamentation 
excess of women in Massachu- 


nd of ladies’ society 


over the 
, and 
' ] ithize with the Governor. 
it day should ever come, which 

yphesied by Isaiah, 
women shall lay | 
j “We will 


Own ap] 


when seven 
I rez 


yarel, only le 


eat our ow! 


re sO numerous and 

* the you gentlemen 
who may be living there at that time. 
We Saw a | 
lightful future in the 


ing “ facilities’ 


foreshadowing this de- 


e bath- 
many 


water. Th 


consist of miles 
of beach, and one bathins 


ng 


-house, in 


ut 
which ladies exchange their shore finery 


1 


Two brisk y 
fellows, Messrs. Whitey and Py 


same boat 


for their sea weeds. ung 
1 

, had 
come over in the 


We 
1 


quaintance with 


had fallen 


them, and listened to 


the story of the pleasant life they had 
led on the island during previous visits. 
We lost sight of them on the wharf. 
We found them again near the bath- 
house, in the hour of their glory. There 
they were, disporting themselves in the 
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clear water, swimming, diving, floating, 
, 
I 


while around them laughed and splashed 
fourteen bright-eyed water-nymphs, half 
a dozen of them as bewitching as any 
Nixes that ever spread their nets for 
soft - hearte yung itfers in the old 

Neptune in 


nal nance 


waters. 
ress, with his Naiads 
no better off 


They had, to 


» Was 


hompson re 


rtant accessories, that 


tune’s comfort. 
| 


e the essential. The 
iddening one for us, 
our 


more so, bec ruse 


mn evidently > anew 
ent of our ids, and 
increased vigor in 
Alone, 


tie sheep- 


unin- 


tions. 
ls at two cents each 
] . } 


ring colorea 


the bath- 


pressi- 

as yet, committed 

s streets, and dis- 

s and fences with their 
l It is the only clean 
The nostrum-makers 


the features of Nature 


if our country were 
, ‘ 


0p. The Romans 
hion of lining their 
tombs and mortuary 
prac tice is 

ng lines of rail- 

ies are decorated 

ic k, the antle-wtor- 


e fools who buy them 


The 


out- 


posting what 
walls of ou mestic tles are 
lass; high- 


and 


then 
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if the good Duke with the melancholy 
Jaques were to wander in some forest 
of New Arden, in the United States, 
they would be sure to 

“ Find 


elixir 1 tre bitters in the running brooks, 


oyrup n st -S, and éte verything 

} Y nd fi li 
shop, and feeling 
to the 


of the sublime, Thomp- 


Last year, weary of 
the 
mind by a course 


and I paid many 


necessity of restoring tone 


son dollars, travelled 
many miles, ran many risks, 

fered much from impertinence 
i rder tl 


the 


and his waterfalls. 


lat we 


wonders of Lord, his mountains 


the 
foot of the mountain, and 

ward at a precipic e sublime we were 
search of began to ; ll within our 


when our eyes were struck by 


of the rock, and 
spell, until we had read them all. 
asked tl 


1e question, “Are you troubled 


with worms: 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
lime within us was instantly killed 


uld be fortunate, indeed, f 


yr the 
of this charlatan 


ructive to 


1e 

> foam, and 
1 with sil- 

g with moss and creep- 

its gray, we ither- 

Schna 

The 


inch-l , and the 


s, bearing on 
“ Rotterdam 
it made u ick : caldron 


looked like ay breath 

water. 

f us see this dirty dese- 

cration of the shrines to which we make 

our summer pilgrimage, and bear with 
] 


the sacrilege meekly, perhaps lau 
the wicked generation of 
that seeks for places to put uy 


But does not this tolerance indicate the 


] lar 
i-venaders, 


1 


note of vulgarity in us, as Father New- 
blot on the 


Is it nota 
as well as on the rocks? Let 


man might say? 
people 
them fill the columns of newspapers with 

ill-smelling advertisements, and 


estimonials from the Reverend 
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Smith, Brown, and Jones ; but let us 
prevent them from setting their traps 
for our infirmities in the spots God has 
chosen for his noblest works. Whata 
ple brass must such men have about 


their consciences to dare to flaunt their 


ds in such places! It is a blas- 
uvainst Nature. We might use 
them, — “ Thou hast 

, but unto God.” Ana- 


were less. 


slain for 


, that the age 
irvives only 

in their nd so coolly 

defy the lightnir iven. 

much excited ibject 

The my} son 

my situati 


so 


sug. 
carry a 

the countr 
Nature to 

Holy Pl 


quacks. 


ices Ciean Ol 


old lady, 

had be 

to a sym] 

ear she 

sleeps bette r, anda \ sweet- 
er.” She m ith p! ed herself 


more touched 


the tw , — sound 
sleep a! 


Anoth 
iat tl 


+} 
ti 


t 
I 
cases of the « 
natives 


making money, and ap} 


rt 


it of 


noth- 


have 
r to want 
ing in particular, exce go a-fishing. 
They have plenty of time answer 
questions 1-1 


and do not look uy 


Foo gratts, 


l1umore 
g 1uUMOT 


on a stranger as they 


Na ntucket. 
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do upon a stranded blackfish,— to be 
stripped of his oil and bone for their 
benefit. “I feel like a man among 
Christians,” I declaimed, — “ not, as I 
have often felt in my wanderings on 
shore, like Mungo Park or Burton, a 
traveller among savages, who are watch- 
in 


pportunity to rob me. I 


4 PI 


limpse again of the gol 


5b 


ige I 1e¢y Was 


blessed 
} 


gf money. 
I of my youtl 
ive long since been driven f 


~ 


} 
continent \ 


here before le 
The 


has ke} 


forever. 
Atlantic 
noon we took 

iasconset, 
A drive of 


seven miles over a country as flat and 


on 


the 
tiie 


as naked trees as a Western prairie, 
the sandy soil covered with a low, thi 
growth j berry, whortleberry, a 


ranberry called the meal- plum, 
her plants bearing a strong fam- 


likeness, with here and there a bit 


of greensward,—a legacy, probably, 
natives fool- 
1, — brought 


occasional 


he flocks of sheep the 
off the 9 
We passed 


reminded 


he spot. 


1 } 


ter-holes, that us also of 
the West, and a few cattle. Two 


three lone 


or 
l ouses loomed up it 
We 
tle-trap on a bluff covered 
On the edge of 


hips at sea. 


i 


like § 


ereen turf. 


feet above the beach, is 
Siasconset, looking southward over the 
| between it and Porto 


ocean, — no land 


It is only 
if there were many like it, the conven- 


ional shepherd, 


Rico. a fishing village ; but 


with his ribbons, his 
crooks, and his pipes, would have to 
give way to the fisherman. Seventy- 
five cosey, one -story cottages, so small 


and snug that a well-grown man might 
1} 


g 

touch the gables without rising on tip- 
toe, are drawn up in three rows parallel 
to the sea, with 


between tl 


narrow lanes of turf 
em, —all of a weather-beat- 
] 
‘ 


en gray tinged with purple, with pale- 
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blue 


ers in 
tl 


a lit 
palin 


fitted with I 


in proport 


blinds, vines over the porch, flow- 
the wind 


1 ~ 
ows, and about each one 
e green yard enclosed by white 
} lieel - 
gs. Inside odd little r 


are OMS, 
like the cabin of a ves- 
all 
Noth- 


unclean was visibl 


ICKCTS, 


' xe 
Cottages, yards, palings, lanes, 


yn and harmony. 
h-he ids, 
irnishe 


na corn-hu 


farming. 


ignal ior speaking sé 


» countenance. I hailed 
for 


ym the legitimat 


fin ; 


were either 
res from the main. 


been another row of 
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cottages outside of those now standing ; 


but tl lantic came ashore one day 
in a storm, and swallowed them up. 


property had risen 


real 
“Uh. ” 

Why, 
that little gray cottage yonder ? 
I ten dollars 


Nevertheless, 
said he, “do you see 
t rents 
a month ; 


of late. 


some un en here 


na 
ana 


dollar 


1s without board.” 


who pay one 


Thompson, 
sure Pp 
ivVO a 
| 
and smoke 


means! The clin 
no mosquitoes ; 
perhaps the reversion of the 


in be relied 


ur region a thir {i beauty 


beauties, 
six, if Isaiah « 


fe: but with a house 
dollars, and 
ilf a pound, 
to think 
expense of bringing 


more 


and 


prices 


up a family. 
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that Providence did not create money 


enough, here it is in some sort Para- 
dise.’ 


“That ’s 


forgot to add, 


Heine,” 
that on 


gerous tricks Is 


yut Heine 
Devil’s 


most dar etend to 
supply this sinful want by cunning 
inconvertible paper money, 


devi e of 
which lures men to destruction and 


ie 
+ : ” 
somethi! worse. 


Our holiday was nearly over. We 


THE 


E who marvels at the beauty Fa 
H the world in summer wil 

ind admirati 

It is true the 1 
are 


equal cause for wonder yn 


( 
in winter. pomp and the 
, but the es- 
sential element nain, — the d 
the night, the 
the element 
the perpetu “y 
sky. 
rekindled 
a fuller th nph, and t heavens 
a look of a mort calted sin 
Summer is more 1 ing and s¢ 


pageantry swept away 


ay and 


“a wint stars 


seem 


moon ;¢ 


t 
more 
the 
fosters inquiry an he art impulse. 
j st, and 


severe 


versati 


affecti 


easier in 


imposes larger tasks upon 


winter. 
Ve 
il 


ind is less tolerant of his own 


himse 
weaknesses 
The tendinous part of the mind, 
to speak, is 1 in 
the fleshy, in summer. I should 
winter = given bone and 
to Literature, 
blood. 

The simplicity of 
moral. 


more develope winter ; 
say 
sinew 


and 


the 
summer the tissues 
winter hz 

return of Nature, after 
such a career of splendor and prodigal- 


The 


ity, to habits so simple and austere, is 
not lost head or the 
heart. It is the philosopher coming 


either upon the 


SNOW 


Snow - a ‘alkers. 


packed up our new sensations, and 


teamed away to piles of goods 


columns of figures. Town and steeples 
like the domes 

of the enchanted isle of 
Was not this as near 


vanished in the haze, 
and minaret 
Borondon. to an 
enchanted island as one could hope to 
find within twenty-five miles 
England? Nantucket is the 
the without the Irish, 


think is an improvement. 


i 


ocean 


TALKERS 


the wine to 
a cup of water and a crust of bread. 
And th 


1e elements, — the novel 


back from the banquet and 


en this beautiful masquerad 
cuises 


our nearest friends put on! Here is 


another rain and another dew, water 


© emill nor + 
, hor spill, nor receive 


And if 


neficence 


wii 1 
unclean vessel. 

same old be 
lurk beneath 


eness to serve 


: ° 


the miracle of the falling 


a dizzy maze of whirl- 


ikes, noiselessly trans- 

ld, the exquisite crys- 
in ditch and gutter, and 
otless 
they 
first 


he same suit of s} 


upon which fall. 
drifts ! 


fenc e is sudd 


fine the 


The old, 


l enly 
with 


lated 
set off most fantastic ruffles, 
scalloped 


fluted after an urd- 
: | 


I ooking down a lon; g line 


unhez 
of fashion ! 
of decrepi 


stone-wall, in the trimming 


of whicl e wind had fairly run riot, I 


saw, as first time, what a severe 
master artist old Winter is. Ah,a 
How woods 
and cold and as rigid against 


yet 
severe seiiek stern the 
look, dark 
' 


as iron! 
tion 


the horizon 
All life 


have an 


and ac upon the snow 
added emphasis and signifi- 
cance. Every expression is underscored. 
few finer pictures than 


this winter one of the farmer foddering 


Summer has 





oad 


Lite 


ack upon the clean 
snow, — the movement, the sharply-de- 
great 


fined fig res, akes of 


hay, the ] 


green fi 
f patient cows, — the 
advance just arriving and pressing ea- 

and 


vvidence it suggests. 


ger] the choicest morsels, - 


the woods the 
ite new chi 
isy triumph over 


S scat- 


the 
} 


ng to a limb, and the 


g of his axe. The wood is 


keyed up by 


the 
resound like a stringed in- 
> road-breakers, sally 
xen 
l, the day 
e lost trac 
r in winter; the 
air transmits better. At night I 
steady roar 


1 
near 
of the 
n summer 


the can- 
marble 
are 


craze 


ad 


cold warm 
hion from 
, dine: 
he worid 
f snow.” 
are pearly and iridescent, anc 
farth 


remove from the 


yn of a storm he whost f 
tion of he ghosts of 
the ind 


dross 


great dr ind 


- 
up coid 
white ag cy, the black lines 
of fences | 


l ] ry\th 
the dey 


obliterated by 


snow. Presently a fox 


barks away next the mountain, and 
I imagine an almost see him sitting 
there, in his furs, nated 
surface, and looking down in my 
tion. As | listen, 


behind the woods in the valley 


upon the illumi 
direc- 
one answers him from 
What 
sound, — wild and weird, 
the 
wolf has ceased to howl upon these 


a wild winter 
Since 


up among the ghostly hills. 
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mountains, and the panther to scream, 
there is nothing to be comp: wed with it. 
So wild! I get “up in the mic 

night to hear it. 


ear, and one delig 


oe is refreshir 1g to tl 
its to know that suc 
still among us. 

makes the 


wild creatures are 
this season Nature most 
life that can withstan 


How he 


In what 


every throb 


her severity. -artily she indorses 
bold relief stand out 
the lives of all walkers of the 


The 


as effectually 


this fox! 


snow is a great telltale, 


as it obliterates. 


the woods, and know all that has hap- 


pened. I cross the fields, and 
visited his neighbor 


a mouse has 
fact 

The Red Fox is the onl y spec ies that 
abounds y locality ; the little G ray 


ae 
is chronic ed. 


Fox seems to prefer a more rocky and 


precipitous country, and a less vigorous 


i 


the Cross Fox is occasionally 


seen, and 


cilmate ; 


there are traditions of the 
Silver Gray among the oldest hunters 


But the 


and the only 


1 


Red Fox is the 


on fur-bea 
note in these mountains.* 
the morning, after a fresh 
and see points where 
crossed the road. Here h e has 


ly passe d within rifle-rat 


nervous trac} 
no mistaking it for the « 
of a little dog. All his wild 
i are pl 


+ —_— } 
1otographned 


he has take 
gracefnl lear } | 
graceiul leaps, bare 


careering up the 


has gone I 


as the wind. 

The wild, buoyant creatur 
tiful he is! I 
carcase, 


nessed 


had often se 


1 across the 


upper fields ; t hrill and excite- 


ment of meeting him in his wild free- 
dom in the woods were unknown to me, 


till, one cold winter day, drawn thither b 
) y 
: 


the baying of a hound, I stood 
ward 


far up to- 


waiting 


the mountain’s brow, 
that I mig 


a re- 
newal of the sound, ht deter- 


* A spur of the Catskills, 
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mine the course of the dog and choose 
my position, — stimulated by the ambi- 
ion of all young Nimrods, to bag some 
Long I waited, and pa- 


tiently, till, chilled and benumbed, I was 


notable game. 


turn back, when, hearing a 
os 


ht noise, I looked up and beheld a 


about to 


ae 
Silg 
most superb fox, loping along with in- 
imitable and 
turbed, 


grace ease, evidently dis- 
but not pursued by the hound, 
absorbed in his private medita- 
tions that he failed to see me, though I 
amazement and 
distant. I 


ince, —a large 


transfixed wi 


stoc rd 


admiration not ards 


took his measure 


» with dark legs, and massive tail 
agnificent 


tipped with white, - 
creature; but so astonished 
nated his sudden aj 


and asci- 


was I by 


} 1 
matchless sauty, that 


ypearance 
not till I 


him, as 


sd over a knoll, did I awake 

sition as a sportsman, and real- 
ize what an opportunity to distinguish 
myself con sl I 
clutched my gun, half angrily, as if it 


went home out of 


ill fox-kind. But 
I have since thought better of 


rience, and concluded that 


was to blame, and 


humor with myself and 


of the expe- 
I bagged the 
game after all, the best par and 
fieeced Reynard of something more val- 
uable than his fur without his knowl- 
ed; 
This is thoroughly a winter sound,— 
voice of the |} 


this 10und upon the moun- 

tain, —and one that is 

ears. The long, trumpet-like bay, 
faintly back 


in the deep recesses of the mountain, — 


for a mile or more, — now 


now distinct, but still faint, as the hound 


comes Over some prominent point, and 
the wind favors, — anon entirely lost in 
the gully,—then breaking out again 
much nearer, and growing more and 
yproach- 


more pronounced as the dog a 


es, till, when he comes around the brow 
} 


of the mountain, directly above you, the 


barking is loud and sharp. On he goes 
along the northern spur, his voice risin 
and sinking, as the wind and lay 
ground modify it, till lost to hearing. 
The fox usually keeps half a mile 
ahead, regulating his speed by that of 
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the hound, occasionally pausing a mo- 
ment to divert himself with a 
to contemplate the landscape, or to lis- 
ten for his pursuer. If the hound 
him too closely, he leads off from moun- 


mouse, or 


press 


tain to mountain, and so generally es- 
capes the hunter; but if the pursuit be 
slow, he plays about some ridge or peak, 
and falls a prey, though not an eas} 


one, 
to the expe rienc ed sportsm in. 


A most spirited and exciting chase 
occurs when the farm-dog gets close 
upon one in tl ield 
times happens in the early morning. 
The fox relies so confidently uj 


on 
he half 


on his 
superi 
ut if the 

one, and their course 

1 ground, Rey- 
and 


nominy 


1 
ver smootl 


it his best foot forward ; 


times, suffer the ig 
yy his pursuer, who, 
nable to pick hin 
up, » speed. But whe 


mount the 


n they 
ll, or enter the woods, the 
of the 


at once, and he easily leaves the 


superior nimbleness and agility 

fox tell 

dog far in his rear. For acur less than 
he manifests little fear, 

if the two meet alone, 

from the h 

seen first one turn tail, then the 


A novel 


summer, 


his own size 
. 


especi remote 


use. In such s. 1 have 
use. n sucn ses, nave 


other. 
spectacle ofte1 urs in 


when the female has 
} 


ra TY) 
Allll 


young. 


You are ling on the mountain, ac- 
i log, when you are 
ild, half-threatening 
perceive your 


tail and shame and 


in a moment 


} 


1 with inverted 


aog, 
confusion in his looks, sneaking toward 
you, the old fox but a few rods in his 
You speak to him sharply, 


when 
bark- 


rear. 
he bristles up, turns about, an 
dishonor; but in a 
back 


and owns himself un 


out the 


comes sneaking more 
than ever, 
to be called a dog. 

him out of the 


secret of the matter is her sex, 


shames Wwoor 
though 
her conduct, for the honor of the fox be 
it said, seems to be prompted only by 
solicitude for the safety of her young. 


ne of the most notable features of 
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the fox is his large and massive tail. 
running at 


Seen 
dance, |! as conspicuous 


on the snow, a dis- 


lis tail is quite 
as his body ; and, so far from appearing 
a burden, contribute to 


It softens the 


+ 


seems to his 


lightness and buoyancy. 
outline of his movements, and repeats 
} 


ne 


ease and 


pursued by 
) 


or continues to the eye t 
But, 
wet, thawy d: 
and bedrag 


poise of h 
the hound 


becomes 


is Carriage. 
it often 


a as to 


ona ly, 
so heavy 
prove a serious inconvenience, and com- 


He 


pride 


pels him to take refuge in his den. 
both his 


yf his race stimulate 


is very loath to do this ; 


and the traditions 


O run it out, and win by fair supe- 


of wind and speed; and 


and 


the 


only a 
sh tail will 


in this 


he 


ora 
him to 


avy mo] 


drive avoid issue 

manner. 
To learn his surpassing shrewdness 

im with 


always 


and cunn take h 
a i 
one must be 
imself to over- 
" 


reach it it 


pe ir 


first sig] would ap- 

With apparent 
he crosses your path, or walks 
or travels 
or lingers in 


easy enough. in- 
difference 
in your footsteps in the field, 
along » beaten highway, 


the vicinity of stacks and remote barns. 

Carry the carcass of a pig, or a fowl, or 
d r*’s 

a aog, t a dis 


and in 


tant field in midwinter, 


a few nights his tracks cover the 
bo ut it. 


inexperienced 


SNOW < 
The 


ait BS 
misiea 


country youth, 


7 - c 
carelessness of 
a project 

wonders 


vy this seeming 
Reynard, sud le 
to enricl 
that the idea has not occurred to him 
and to others. I knew a youth- 
ful yeoman of this kind, 
he had a mi 
covering are 
a lead 


nly 


conceives 


h himself with fur, and 
before, 
who im agined 
ilth on dis- 
hill, be 
upon which 
all the foxes of th 


found ne of we 


on mote side- tween 


two woods, pork 
it appez e neigh- 


borhood had nightly banqueted. 


‘ 
ired 
The 
clouds were burdened with snow; and 


as the first flakes commenced to eddy 


down, and broom in 


he set out, trap 
} 


hand, alread y counting over in imagina- 


tion the ild receive 


the utmost 


silver quarters he wo 
for his first Seapbilin, With 
palpitating heart, he re- 
Iol. 20 


and with a 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 


care, 
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moved enough of the trodden snow to 
allow the trap to sink below the surface. 
Then, carefully sifting the light element 
over it and sweeping his tracks full, he 
quickly withdrew, laughing exultingly 
over the little surprise he had prepared 
for the cunning rogue. The elements 
conspired to aid him, and the falling 
snow rapidly obliterated all vestiges of 
next morning at dawn, 
on his way to bring in his 


his work. The 
he 
The snow had 
ly, and, he believed, had kept his secret 
well. Arrived in sight of the locality, 
he strained his vision to make out his 
lodged against the fence at the 
foot the hill. Approaching nearer, 
the surface was unbroken, and doubt 
usurped the place of certainty in 
mind. A slight mound marked the site 
of the porker, but there was foot- 
Looking up the hill, he 
Reynard had walked leisure- 
his wonted bacon, till 
s of it, had 


yrodigious strides 
g 


fur. 
done its work effectual- 


was 


prize 


of 
his 


no 
print near it. 
saw where 
ly down toward 
when he 


wee in a few yards 


1eeled, and with 
psecreacter in the woods. The young 
trapper saw at a glance what a 
ment this was upon his skill in the art, 
and, indignantly exhuming the iron, he 


walked home with it, the stream of sil- 


com- 


ver quarters suddenly setting in anoth- 
er direction. 

The successful trapper commences 
the fall, or before the first deep snow. 
with old 
axe, he cuts a small place, say ten inch- 
and 


in 


sn 
In a field not too remote, an 

s by fourteen, in the frozen ground, 
removes the earth to the depth of three 
or then fills the cavity with 
are 


four inches, 


dry ashes, in which placed bits of 


roasted cheese. Reynard is very sus- 
picious at first, and gives the place a 
berth. It looks like design, and 
he will see thing behave 
approaches too near. But the 
cheese is savory and the cold severe. 
He ventures a little closer every night, 
until he can reach and pick a piece from 


wide 
how the s be- 


fore he 


the surface. Embok lened by success, 
like other foxes, he presently digs free- 
ly among the ashes, and, finding a fresh 
supply of the delectable morsels every 
night, is soon thrown off his guard, and 
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his suspicions are quite lulled. ter a 
week of baiting in th 
the eve of a light fall of snow, the trap- 


IS Manner, ant n 


per carefully conceals his trap in the 
bed, first smoking it thoroughly with 
hemlock boughs to kill or neutralize all 
If the weather fa- 
r precautions | 


smell of the iron. 
vors and the pro lave 
been taken, he l, though the 
chances are still ¢g 


Pp 
m< ys 
r 


1e trap without in 


iy remove the 


vithout even s] 


old trapper who, on f 
outwitted 


in this manne 


' 1 
cheese the p 
1 


had poor Reynard 


to 


“ned, 


trap is not fast 
bered with a cl more 
y ) g to every ef- 
f the animal to extricate himself. 
When Rey i 
proaching, he would 
mouse- 
He 


' ii cant 
ert y motioniess 1 


hole to render him | I sible. 
crouches to the ground and remains 


If disce ve red, wl 


ote « } 4] 
lit, and a 
me of 
hiesl ¢ 

- OOTraer OI 
liscovered th 
| 


“ae “Sa 
© DY embrac 


> cul 
animals, when taket 
but Reynard 


im} 
im 


- leness of his 

terror of his teeth. 
Entering the woods, t 

variety 

with the rigic 

Warm jets of ‘ 

amid this snowy desolati 

are far less numerous thar 

but those of hares, skunks, partridges 


squirrels, and mice abound. 


The mice- 
tracks are very pretty, and look like a 
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hi 


+5 y 1 : ’ 

stitching on the cover- 
One is curious to know 
ese tiny creatures from 


seem to 


course t 


He is known 


,.° oy 
IS CGalntily 


a white 


wood - chopper 
rt 


is precious stor 


1 convey them up to 
'. 
He is not con- 


> aS COM- 


) is 

such reckless s] 
t me 5 nl 

yo ing wou 


the wee Taking refu; 


t of her family, 
anxious mother would presently come 


back and hunt up the missing ones. 
The snow-walkers are mostly night- 
walkers also, and the record they leave 


upon the snow is the main clew one has 





lively 
lar courses 
wood, is ent 
as he is, he 


] 
Cedi 


but where 


consi 
his cho 
fall a 
well as 
from tl 


pine 
acter 
abounds 
calities fill 


th his surroundings, — 


1y in Summer 


creature 


ana 


himself, 


} 
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The hare is 
iabits, and though a 


1: 
oinges 
aoings 


his | 


and 


at night, with regu- 
through the 
Timid 
makes little effort to con- 


run-ways 


irely quiet by day. 


usually beside 


squatting 
tree, and seeming 
d ledges where he might 
housed from the cold and 


also—and this 


undoubtedly determines 


1 
would 


be more apt 


his enemies. In this as 
ther respects he differs 
(Lepus sylvati- 
rrows in the ground, 


1 
wnen 


proper 


a den or hole, 


eht in the fields, 


open 


nfused and easily over- 


but in the woods, he 


nd. In summer, 


ind. 
rround 
feet, by which means 


ess to yi yu his surprise 


I 
way he 


or 


is a dumb has 


A f+ | on ~~ - ~ 
fter leaping a few yards, 
nstant, as if to determine 


iger, and then hurries 
nuch li 


_ 
> or 
11KC ~! 


ghter tread. 
eat pads, 

> of the sharp, 

Reynard’s, or of 


and his 
articulated 
animals 
Yet it is very pretty, 

and tells 
ng bold or vicious or vul- 


its own tale. 


is timid, harmless char- 


shed at every leap. He 


in dense woods, preferring lo- 


with a small undergrowth 
upon the of 
ls. Nature is rather partial 


birch, bark 
matches his extreme local 
iracter with a suit that cor- 
red- 


and white in winter. 


rp-rayed track of the par- 


tastic eml 
ethane i 


oreneneses figure to this fan- 


idery upon the winter snow. 


s a clear, strong line, some- 


times quite wayward, but generally very 


direct, steer 
impenetrable 


logs 


for the 
> places, — leading you over 


ing densest, most 


and through brush, alert and 


397 


bursts up a 


humming 


pectant, till, suddenly, she 
few yards from you, and goes 
through the 
umph endurance 


may 


trees, — the complete tri- 
lardy 


your tracks never be 


of and vigor. 


native bird, 


fewer, or your visits to the birch-tree 


less frequent ! 
The squirrel- tracks — sl 
and their histories 


wiry — have 


it who ever saw squirrel: 
naturalist 
torpid ; 


; “he SayS 
yet evidentl 
faced depredat r, 
not I 
days 


carrying 
to 


Duc 
Lh? | 
his hole 


he an 


gray 
less at tive all 
am inclinec 


ial in their 


and, I 
nocturl! 


one has just 


pass 
tree and wen 
a beech-1 

snow. H 
During an unusually severe wint 
have known him to make long 


toa l 


jour! 
arn, inare! 


id 


note field, where wheat 
How did |} 


was stored. 1e kn 


was wheat there ? 


turn, 


In attem] 
the adventurous creature 
quently run down and cau 
deep snow. 

His home is in the trunk ¢ 
birch or m with an ent 


In 


' 
mself a summer -hou 


aple, 
amid the branches. 

in the t 
red and 


safer 


young are 


passed. jut the 


e the 
ime 


maple is bandoned, 


and both old and young resort thither 


in the fall, or when danger threatens. 


Whether this temporary residence amid 
the I 


for sanitary 


ranches is for elegance or pleasure, 


or reasons or domestic con- 
venience, the naturalist has for 


mention. 


gotten to 


The elegant creature, so cleat 
habits, 


nimble 


ily in its 
sat we, 
movements, 
akin to 
and the 
His passage 


so graceful in its « so 


and daring in its 
of adn 
those awakened by the 


fairer forms of nature. 


excites feelings 


1° 4 
birds 
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through the trees is almost a flight. 
Indeed, the flying-squirrel has little or 
no advantage over him, and in speed 
and nimbleness cannot compare with 
him at all. If he miss his footing and 
fall, he is sure to catch on the next 
branch ; if the connection be broken, 
he leaps recklessly for the nearest spray 
or limb, and secures his hold, even if it 
be by the aid of his teeth. 

His career of frolic and festivity be- 
gins in the fall, after the birds have left 
us and the holiday spirit of nature has 
commenced to subside. How absorb- 
ing the pastime of the sportsman, who 
goes to the woods in the still October 
morning in quest of him! You step 
lightly across the threshold of the for- 
est, and sit down upon the first log or 
rock to await the signals. It is so still 
that the ear suddenly seems to have ac- 
quired new powers, and there is no 
movement to confuse the eye. Present- 
ly you hear the rustling of a branch, 
and see it sway or spring as the squir- 
rel leaps from or to it ; or else you hear 
a disturbance in the dry leaves, and 
mark one running upon the ground. 
He has probably seen the intruder, and, 
not liking his stealthy movements, de- 
sires to avoid a nearer acquaintance. 
Now he mounts a stump to see if the 
way is clear, then pauses a moment at 
the foot of a tree to take his bearings, 
undulating 


his tail, as he skims along, g 
him, and 
grace and dignity of his movements 
else you are first advised of his proxim- 


behind 


adding to the easy 
( 


) 
+ 


ity by the dropping of a false nut, or the 
fragments of the shucks rattling upon 
the leaves. Or, again, after contemplat- 
ing you awhile unobserved, and making 
up his mind that you are not dangerous, 
he strikes an attitude on a branch, and 
commences to quack and bark, with an 
accompanying movement of his tail. 
Late in the afternoon, when the same 
stillness reigns, the same scenes are re- 
peated. There is a black variety, quite 
rare, but mating freely with the gray, 
from which he seems to be distin- 
guished only in color. 

The track of the red squirrel may 
be known by its smaller size. He is 
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more common and less dignified than 
the gray, and oftener guilty of petty 
larceny about the barns and grain-fields. 
He is most abundant in old bark-peel- 
ings, and low, dilapidated hemlocks, 
from which he makes excursions to the 
fields and orchards, spinning along the 
tops of the fences, which afford, not only 
convenient lines of communication, but 
a safe retreat if danger threatens. He 
loves to linger about the orchard ; and, 
sitting upright on the topmost stone in 
the wall, 


or on the tallest stake in the 


fence, chipping up an apple for the 
seeds, his tail conforming to the curve 
of his back, his paws shifting and turn- 
ing the apple, he is a pretty sight, and 
his bright, pert appearance atones for 
all the mischief he does. At home, in 
the woods, he is the most frolicsome 
and loquacious. The appearance of 
anything unusual, if, after contemplating 
it a moment, he concludes it not dan- 
gerous, excites his unbounded mirth and 
ridicule, and he snickers and chatters, 
hardly able to contain himself; now 
darting up the trunk of a tree and 
squealing in derision, then hopping into 
position on a limb and dancing to the 
music of his own cackle, and all for 
your special benefit. 

There is something very human in 
this apparent mirth and mockery of the 
squirrels. It seems to be a sort of iron- 
ical laughter, and implies self-conscious 
pride and exultation in the laugher. 
“What a ridiculous thing you are, to 
be sure!” he say; “how 
clumsy and awkward, and what a poor 
show for a tail! Look at me, look at 
me !””—and he capers about in his best 
style. 


seems to 


Again, he would seem to tease 
you and to provoke your attention ; then 
good-na- 
tured, childlike defiance and derision ; 


suddenly assumes a tone of 


that pretty little imp, the chipmunk, will 
sit on the stone 
fy you, as plainly 


above his den, and de- 
as if he said so, to 
catch him before he can get into his 
hole if you can. You hurl a stone at 
him, and “ No you did n’t” comes up 
from the depth of his retreat. 

In February another track appears 
upon the snow, slender and delicate, 
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about a third larger than that of the 
gray squirrel, indicating no haste or 
speed, but, on the contrary, denoting 
the most imperturbable ease and leis- 
ure, the footprints so close together that 
the trail appears like a chain of curi- 
ously carved links. Sir Mephitis chin- 
ra, Or, in plain English, the skunk, has 
woke up from his six-weeks nap, and 
come out into society again. 


o 


He is a 
nocturnal traveller, very bold and impu- 
dent, coming quite up to the barn and 
outbuildings, and sometimes taking up 
his quarters for the season under the 
hay-mow. There is no such word as 
hurry in his dictionary, as you may see 
He has a 
very sneaking, insinuating way, and 
and 
woods, never once in a perceptible de- 


by his path upon the snow. 


goes creeping about the fields 


gree altering his gait, and, if a fence 
crosses his course, steers for a break or 
He is too 
his own hole, but 


opening to avoid climbing. 


1: 
io 
i? 


indolent even to «¢ 
appropriates that of a woodchuck, or 
hunts out a crevice in the rocks, from 
which he extends his rambling in all 
directions, preferring damp, thawy 
He has very little discretion 
or cunning, and holds a trap in utter 


contempt, stepping into it as soon as 


weather. 


beside it, relying implicitly for defence 
against all forms of danger upon the 
unsavory punishment he is capable of 
inflicting. He 


both n 


is quite indifferent to 
1 and 


beast, and will not hurry 
himself to get out of the way of either. 
Walking through the summer fields at 
twilight, I have come near stepping up- 
on him, and was much the more dis- 
When attacked in 
the open fields he confounds the plans 


turbed of the two. 


of his enemies by the unheard-of tac- 
tics of exposing his rear rather than his 
front. “Come if you dare,” he says, 
and his attitude makes even the farm- 
dog After a few encounters 
of this kind, and if you entertain the 
usual hostility towards him, your mode 
of attack will speedily resolve itself in- 
to moving about him in a circle, the 
radius of which will be the exact dis- 
tance at which you can hurl a stone 
with accuracy and effect. 


pause. 
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He has a secret to keep, and knows 
it, and is careful not to betray himself 
until he can do so with the most telling 
effect. I have known him to preserve 
his serenity even when caught in a steel 
trap, and look the very picture of in- 
jured innocence, manceuvring carefully 
and deliberately to extricate his foot 
from the gr 
Do not by an 


p of the naughty jaws. 
y means take pity 
and lend a helping hand. 


on him, 


How 
wea- 
When about a third 
grown, he looks so well that one covets 
him for a pet. 


How pretty his face and head ! 
fine and delicate his teeth, like a 


' 


sel’s or cat’s! 


He is quite precocious 
however, and capable, even at this ten- 
der age, of making a very strong appeal 
to your sense of smell. 

No animal is more cleanly in its hab- 
its than He is not an awkward 
boy, who cuts his own face with his 
whip ; and neither his flesh nor his fur 
hints the weapon with which he is armed. 


he. 


The most silent creature known to me, 
he makes no sound, so far as I have ob- 
served, save a diffuse, impatient noise, 
like that produced by beating your hand 
with a whisk-broom, when the farm-dog 
has discovered his retreat in the stone 
fence. He renders himself obnoxious 
to the farmer by his partiality for hens’ 
eggs and young He is a 


d 5 
confirmed epicur 
hen-roosts an expert. 


poultry. 
e, and at plundering 
Not the full- 
fowls are his victims, but the 
At night 
Mother Hen receives under her mater- 
nal wings a dozen newly hatched chick- 
ens, and with much pride and satisfac- 
tion feels them all safely tucked away 
in her feathers. 
walking about 


grown 
youngest and most tender. 


In the morning she is 
disconsolately, attended 
by only two or three of all that pretty 
brood. What has happened? Where 
are they gone? That pickpocket, Sir 
Mephitis, could the mystery. 
Quietly has he approached, under cover 
of darkness, and, one by one, relieved 


solve 


her of her precious charge. Look close- 
ly, and you will see their little yellow 
legs and beaks, or part of a mangled 
> > > 

form, lying about on the ground. Or 

J Ss to , 
before the hen has hatched, he may find 

>] 
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e same sleight of hand, 
every egg the 


g, 
empty blood - stair ness 


her out, and, by tl 


remove leaving only 


1ed shells to wi 


against him. The birds, especially the 


ground-builders, suffer in like manner 
from his plundering propensities. 
The secretion upon 


for defence, 


which he relies 


and which is the chief 


source of his unpopularity, while it af- 


fords good reasons against cultivating 


him as a pet, and mars his attractive- 
ness as game, is by no means the great- 
e offered to a 
and 
ualities of 


think 


most re- 


nose. lg smell, 

has none » sickening q 

disease or pt tion. Indeed, I 

a good smeule ] j y its 

fined intensity. pp hes the 
1 


lime, 


sub- 
kes the nose tingle. t is 
can readily 


qualitic Ss. 


and ma 
tonic and l ici ig and I 
medicinal 
t recommend it use 
, thou 
on u 
plied. 


ance among 


as eye- 


eh an old farmer assures me 
ndoubted virtues when thus ap- 
Hearing, one night, a disturb- 
his hens, he rushed sud- 
out to catch the thief, when Sir 
iti by surpri and, no 
uch annoye it ing inter- 


rupted, disc] is wrath 


full in the 


} irged the 
farmer’s face, such 
that, 


iS comple: 


effect, few 


ments, he w 


admirable mo- 
linded, and 
the 


fterwards 


himself upon 
| 


power! ess to revenge 
rogue; but he declared that 
] 
it 


his eyes felt as if pur e, and his 
sight was much clearer. 
In March, that 


bear, raccoon, 


brief su of a 
the comes out of his 
len in the ledge 1.2 hae 
aen in tne ledges, and leaves his snarp 


digitigrade track upon the snow, —trav- 


The Snow -Walkers. 


[March 


elling 
lean, 


not unfrequently in 
hungry couple, bent on pillage 
and plunder. They have an unenvia- 
ble tit ,— feasting in the 
mer and fall, 


starving in 


pairs, — a 


me of i sum- 


t 
hibernating in winter, and 
April, I have 
the young of the previous year 
ping 


spring. In 
found 
cree about the fields, so reduced 
by starvation as to be He helpless, 
no resistance to my takin 


and offering ny 
carrying 


ig 
them up by the tail, and 
home. 


But with 


them 
Marc h our interest in these 
phases of animal life, whic! h winter has 
so emph: 
to decline. Saad 
in the 

We are 


since he 


usized and brought out, 
rumors are 
rreat and coming char 


Winter 


too is fugitive, 


to be 
and « 
keep his pl ice. Invisible hands deface 
Statu 

T “te 


quisite, are now 


his icy his chisel has lost its 


cunnin drifts, so pure and ex- 


1 


earth-staine 
weather-worn,— the flutes and s« allops, 
ar 
and what 
ornament to 
hills is now a disfiguration. 


and fine, firm lines, all gone ; 


was a grace and an the 
Like worn 
remains 


linen appear the 


spotle ss robe 


and unwashed 
of that 
clothed the as his bride. 

But he abdi« 
struggle. Day after day he rallie 


with which he 
world 
will not ate 

es, and night afte 
tents on the 


scattered for¢ 
and 

he Ive ’ | hy 
at the eaves and Dy 
but the 


encounter 


pitches his white hills, 
forges his spears 
the dripping rocks ; 
Prince in 
Slowly 


ro retreats uj the 


young 


every prevails. 


and reluctantly the gray old he- 
ll 
ll 


Vv 
y 


mountain, till fina 
the south rain comes in earnest, and in 


a night he is dead. 
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\ AIDEN, there is something more 
iV Than raiment to adore ; 

Thou must have more than a dress, 
More than any mode or mould, 

More than mortal loveliness, 

To captivate the cold. 


Bow the knightly when they bow, 
To a star behind the brow,— 
Not to marble, not to dust, 
But to that which warms them ; 

Not to contour nor to bust, 

to that which forms them, — 
Not to languid lid nor lash, 

Id 


Satin fold nor purple sash, 


But unto the living flash 
So mysteriously hid 


Under lash and under lid. 


But, vanity of vanities, — 

If the red-rose in a young cheek lies, 
Fatal disguise ! 

For the most terrible lances 

Of the true, true knight 

Are his bold eyebeams ; 
every time that he opens his eyes, 


The falsehood that he looks on dies. 


If the heavenly light be latent, 
It can need no earthly patent. 
Unbeholden unto art — 
Fashion or lore, 
Scrip or store, 
Earth or ore— 
Be thy heart, 
Which was music from the start, 
Music, music to the core! 


Music, which, though voiceless, 
Can create 

Both form and fate, 

As Petrarch could a sonnet. 
That, taking flesh upon it, 
Spirit-noiseless, 

Doth the same inform and fill 
With a music sweeter still! 

Lives and breathes and palpitates, 
Moves and moulds and animates, 
And sleeps not from its duty 

Till the maid in whom ’t is pent — 
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From a mortal rudiment, 
From the earth-cell 

And the love-cell, 
By the birth-spell 

And the love-spell — 
Come to beauty. 


Beauty, that, (Celestial Child, 
From above, 
Born of Wisdom and of Love,) 
Can never die! 
That ever, as she passeth by, 
But casteth down the mild 
Effulgence of her eye, 
And, lo! the broken heart is healed, 
The maimed, perverted soul 
Ariseth and is whole! 
That ever doing the fair deed, 
And therein taking joy, 
(A pure and priceless meed 
That of this earth hath least alloy,) 
It comes at last, 
All mischance forever past, — 
Every beautiful procedure 
Manifest in form and feature, — 
To be revealed: 
There walks the earth an heavenly creature ! 


3eauty is music mute, — 

Music’s flower and fruit, 

Music’s creature — 

Form and feature — 

Music’s lute. 

Music’s lute be thou, 

Maiden of the starry brow! 

(Keep thy Aeart true to know how!) 
A Lute which he alone, 

As all in good time shall be shown, 
Shall prove, and thereby make his own, 
Who is god enough to play upon it. 


Happy, happy maid is she 

Who is wedded unto Truth: 

Thou shalt know him when he comes, 
(Welcome youth !) 

Not by any din of drums, 

Nor the vantage of his airs; 

Neither by his crown, 

Nor his gown, 

Nor by anything he wears. 

He shall only well known be 

3y the holy harmony 

That his coming makes in thee! 
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AN AMAZONIAN PICNIC. 


[ T was about half past six o’clock on 
the mornir of the 27th of October, 
t Manaos, (or, as the 

Barra do Rio Ne- 


1865, that we lef 
Maps usu ly call 


gro,) on an excursion to the Lake of 


Hyar luary, on the western side of the 


Rio Negro. The 


hese la 


morning was unusu- 
titudes, anda strong 

up so heavy a sea in 
that, if it did not actually make 
ick, it certainly « l 


alled up very 


vivid and painful associations. We were 
l ae -oared custom- house 


his 


Presi- 


npany consisting of 
paminondas, 


“Dr. Ej 


Province,* his secretary, 


licera, Senhor r Tavares Bas- 


tos, e distinguished young d 
the Province of Ala 


eputy 
Major 
the Brazilian Engineer Ser- 
Bourk- 


and two of our volun- 


from 
Coutinho, of 
vice, Mr. Agassiz 


goas, 


and myself, Mr. 
hardt, his artist, 


teer istants. We were preceded by 
lian montaria, in 
and kind host, 


iend 
hy had uv lart } 
who had undertaken 


for our creature comiorts 


»f a boatful of provis- 


an hour’s row we left the 


rs of th 
woo ed 


one of those narrow, 


e Rio Negro, and, 


rounding point, turned into 


winding igarapés 
literally, “ boat-] P iths ” 
h 


est 
canoe ex< 


green for- 
the charm of 
country. A 


faded 


walls, wh make 


irsions in this 


pery of long, erass 


the lower branches of the 
e height of the last 
iver, —some eighteen or 
its level. 


here a white heron stood on 


twenty above 


I [ere 


present 


1is snowy plumage glittering 


> upon the g 
governm li 
will 
vereafter 
report of u y,— 1 cannot 
y of thank I 1inondas, 
ice of the 

me during 


n now under his adminis- 


numbers of ciganas 
the Amazons) clus- 
bushes ; 


in the sunlight; 


(the pheasants of 
tered in 
king vultt 
in gunshot, but fl 


the once a pair of 
ires rested for a moment with- 
ew out of sight as our 
and now and then 


. } } 
roached 


canoe ap} 
1is head above wa- 


an alligator showed | 
] 


ter. As we floated along through this 


picturesque c hannel, so characteristic of 


the wonderful region to which we were 
all more or less strangers, —for even Dr. 
Ta avares Bas- 
— the 


enough 


Epaminondas and Senhor 


tos were here for the first time 


conversation turned naturally 


upon the nature of this Amazonian val- 
ley, its phy 


and 


formation, its origin 


resources, its history 


sical con 
past and to 
| 


SUuD- 


come, both alike obscure, both the 


ject of wonder and speculation. Senhor 
Tavares Bastos, although not yet thirty, 
is already distinguished in the 


and, from the manent 


politics 
of his country ; 
he entered upon public life to the pres- 
islation in str to the 
Amazons, its relation to the future pro- 
and 


nt time, the legi 


gress development of the Brazilian 
e, has been the object of his deep- 
that 
dvocate the most lib- 
matter, al- 
his countrymen the 


fron 


interest. He is a leader in 


eral policy rin and has 


ready urged 
motives, 


their great treasure with the 


importance, even 1 selfish 


of shari 4 
world. He was little more than twenty 


he published his pa- 


ening of the Ar 
more, 


years of age when 


pers on the oj nazons, 


which have done perhaps, than 


anything else of late years to attract at- 


tention to the subject 
the research- 
es of the statesman and the investigator 


There are points where 
meet, and natural science is not without 
its influence, even on the practical bear- 
Shall this region 
1? Shall 
riculture or 


ings of this « que stion. 
be legislated for as sea or lank 
of a 


in its councils: 


the interests 


tion prevail 


naviga- 
Is it essen- 
or terrestrial ? 


tially aquatic Such were 


some of the inquiries which came up in 


the course of the discussion. A region 
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= — . 
of country which stretches across a 

: fi — ~ halt 
whole continent, and is flooded for half 


the 


roads, or highways, or even pedestrian 


year, where there can never be rail- 


travelling, to any great extent, can hard- 
ly be considered as dry land. It is true 
that, in this oceanic river system, the 
tidal action has an annual, instead of a 

ebb and flow; that its rise 
*y a larger | 


and 


ight, and are regu- 
by the sun, and not the moon; 
ut it is nevertheless subject to all the 
- 


, and 


tions of a submerged 
} 


must be treated as such. 

semiannual 

more powerful in their ir 

life of inhal 

tides. Peopl 

tricts 

walk, th 

soaker i 
ied in 


wet seasons. 


are two most pictu- 
orhood of Ma- 
ttle Cascades, 


resorts for 


the extent of 

taries does not 
immensity as a whole. 
for months upon its st 


understand how fully 


over land along 


tery 4 
1uch a net- 


work of rivers, as an ocean of fresh water 


watery labyrinth is not so 


cut up and divided by land, the land be- 
ing often nothing more than an archipel- 
ago of islands in its midst. The valley 
of the Amazons is indeed an aquatic, not 
is not strange, 
his point of 
uld be less full 
of life, comparatively, than its rivers. 


a terrestrial, basin ; and it 
when looked upon fron 


view, that its forests sh¢ 


But while we were discussing these 
g 


yoints, talking of the time when the 


. nnesname iP cts 
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banks of the Amazons will teem with 
a population more active and vigorous 
than any it has yet seen, — when all civ- 
ilized nations shall share in its wealth, 
— when the twin continents will shake 
hands, Americans of the North 
come to help Americans of the South 


and 


in developing its resources, — when it 
will be navigated from north to south, 


as well as from east to west, and small 


steamers will run up 
of all 


or a6 
speculating ) the things, 


to the head-waters 


its tributaries,— while we were 


we were 


approachi the end of our journey ; 


nd, as we » lake, there issue 
from its a small, two-masted 
canoe, evi nd on offi- 


} 
DOUI 


some 
cial mission, for it carried the Brazilian 
fiag, and was adorned with many bright- 
ly colored 


heard music; and a salvo of rockets, 


stre As it drew near 


we 
lavorite 


ian artillery on all fes- 


. } 
ight, 


> 


ther by day or n 
Our arrival had 

y Dr. Carnavaro of 
ad come out the day be- 
ne preparations for our 
i s a welcome to 
visit to the 

en they came with- 

nce, a succession of 

‘s went up for the Presi- 
vares Bastos, whose char- 
political advocate of the 

wel- 
Major Coutinho, already 


makes him especially 
me here ; for 


well known fr } _— . all 4: 
well known Irom his lormer explorations 


in this region; and for the strangers 


for the 
When rece ption 


hey fell into line behind our 


Professor 
the 
boat, and so we came into the little port 
with something of state and ceremony. 

This pretty Indian village is hardly 
recognized as a village at once, for it 


consists of a number of sétios (palm- 
houses ), scattered through the 
forest ; and though the inhabitants look 
on each other as friends and neighbors, 
yet from our landing-place only one sz¢io 
was to be seen, 
to stay. It 


gently 


that at which we were 
stood on a hill which sloped 
up from the lake shore, and con- 
sisted of a mud house,—the rough frame 
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and plastered witl 

) rooms, beside several 

larg l shed The 
word 

gives no correct 

~~ 


iS Kind OF str 


low, 


1dea, ucture 
: + 4} say 
ut tne Indian ; 
>) "ar > 
10On aisOoO among 


enci “a 1S § 
g roof of palm- 
1igh on poles 

s, thus allowing 

, and there are usu- 

They are great 
las, ] 

‘ these rooms was used for 


man- 


processes by which the 
transformed into farinha, 

i, a kind of intoxicat- 
is furnished with the 
vered with immense 
for drying the 

hs for kneading 

ng straw tubes f 
» juice, and 


The 


yrtant part of every In- 


sieves for 


mandioca 


ipioca. 


natives de- 

e, upon the differ- 
actured from this root 
but it makes an essen- 
ymmerce of the Ama- 
these open rooms was 
a third, which served 
{ 


. 1 J 
, 1S used on festa days 


stand, with candles 
figures of the Virgin 


and Saints. A little removed from this 


rough 


more c¢ stablishment 


was an smaller mud house, where 


most of party arranged their ham- 


mocks ; . Agassiz and myself being 


accomn the other one, where 


we w } 1ospitably received by 
ra of the sztzo, an old 


the senhx Indian 


woman, whose gold ornaments, neck- 


lace, and ear-rings were rather out of 


keeping her calico skirt and cotton 


waist. This is, however, by no means 


an unusual combination here. Beside 


he family consisted 
" of her afilhada (god d $ 
little boy, and several 


: 
women employed about the | 


ith her 
lace > 


} 
I 


but it is difficult judge of the popu- 
| 


ition of the sitios now, because a great 
have been taken as 
the war with Paragu:z 
ee F +1 


the torest 


t 


e same 
, and 
h stewed 


neans an 


morning, 

5 
the 
tne 


1 
nor was the meal 


spread under 


thatched roof of our open, airy 


that it was 


room, surrounded by the 
commanding a view of the ] 
wooded hillside opposite, the litt] 


ing below, where were moor 


barge with its white awning, 
canoe, and two or three Indi 
tarias, making the foreground 
After 


persed, some to rest in their hammocks, 


breakfast our ] 


picture. 
. 
1 


others to hunt or fish, while Mr. Agassiz 


hate’ 


was fully engaged ir ng a large 
basket of fish, — Tucunarés, A : 
rimatas, Surubims, e j 
in from the lake 

showing again what every investi 


emonstrates afresh, namely, the 
localization of species in every d 


basin, be it river, lake, iga 


forest pool. Though the scienti 


sults of the expedition have no ] 


this little sketch of a single exci 
let me make a general statement as to 


Mr. Agassiz’s collections, to give you 


success Since ar- 


some idea of his 


loration 
half 
completed, he has collected more species 


1 
thar 


riving in Para, although his ex] 
of the Amazonian waters is but 


were known to exist in the whole 


1 
world fifty years ago. 


Up to this time, 
something more than a hundred species 
of fish were known to science from the 
Amazons ;* Mr. Agassiz has already 


* Mr, Wallace speaks of having collected over two 
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more than eight hundred on hand, and 
every day adds new treasures. 
himself astonished 
vealing a richness 


He is 
at this result, re- 
and variety in the 
distribution of life throughout these wa- 
ters of which he had formed no concep- 
tion. As his own attention has been 
especially directed to their localization 
and development, his collection of fish- 
es is larger than any other ; still, with 
the help of his companions, volunteers 
as well as regular assistants, he has a 
good assortment of specimens from all 
the other classes of the animal kingdom 
likewise. 

One does not see much of the world 
between one o’clock and four in this 
climate. These are the hottest hours 
of the day, and there are few who can 
resist the temptation of tl 


ing hammock, slung 


1e cool swing- 
in some shady spot 
found a 
quiet retreat by the lake shore, where, 
though I had a book in my hand, the 
wind in the trees overhead, and the wa- 


within doors or without. | 


ter rippling softly around the montarias 
moored at my side, lulled me into that 


] 


mood of mind when one may be lazy 


without remorse 


or ennui, and one’s 


highest duty seems to be to do nothing. 
The 
kind of lute or guitar, came to me from 


little 


monotonous notes of a wiolon, a 


a group of trees at a distance, 
where our boatmen were resting in the 
heir hammocks 
bit of 
Occasionally 


shade, the red fringes of t 
giving to the landscape just the 
color which 
a rustling flight of paroquets or ciganas 
overhead startled me for a moment, or 
a large pirarucu plashed out of the wa- 
ter ; but except for these sounds, Nature 
was silent, and animals as well as men 
seemed to pause in the heat and seek 
shelter. 

Dinner brought us all together again 
at the close of the afternoon in our airy 
banqueting-hall. As we were with the 
President, our picnic was of a much 
more magnificent character than are our 
purely scientific excursions, of which 
we have had many. 
ies in the Rio Negro 


lost, and never described, 


On such occa- 


hundred spe 


unfortunat 


but as these were 
they cannot 
be counted as belonging among the possessions of the 
scientific world, 
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sions, we are forced to adapt our wants 
to our means; and the make-shifts to 
which we are obliged to resort, if they 
are sometimes inconvenient, are 
But now, 
teacups doing duty as tumblers, empty 
barrels serving as chairs, and the like 
incongruities, we had a silver soup tu- 
reen and a cook and a waiter, and 
knives and forks enough to go round 


“9 


often 


very amusing. instead of 


and many other luxuries which such 
wayfarers as ourselves learn to do with- 
out. While we were dining, the Indians 
began to come in from the surrounding 
forest to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent ; for his visit was the cause of great 
rejoicing, and there was to be a ball in 
They brought 
an enormous cluster of game as an Offer- 
ing. What a mass of color it was, look- 


ing more li 


his honor in the evening. 


ke an immense bouquet of 
flowers than like a bunch of birds! It 
was composed entirely of toucans with 
their red and yellow beaks, blue eyes, 
and soft white breasts bordered with 
crimson, and of parrots, or papagaios, 
as they call them here, with their gor- 
plumage of green, blue, purple, 
and red. 


veou 
Reous 


When we had dined we took coffee 
outside, while our places around the 
table were filled by the Indian guests, 
who were to have a dinner-party in their 
turn. It was pleasant to see with how 
the Brazilian 
gentlemen of our party waited upon 
these Indi: 


much courtesy several of 


1 senhoras, passing them a 
variety of dishes, helping them to wine, 
and treating them with as much atten- 
tion as if they had been the hig 
the land. They seemed, 
however, rather shy and embarrassed, 
scarcely touching the nice things placed 


hest 
ladies of 


before them, till one of the gentlemen 
} 
A 


who has lived a good deal among the 
Indians, and knows their habits per- 
fectly, took the knife and fork from one 
of them, exclaiming, — “ Make no cer- 
emony, and don’t be ashamed ; eat with 
your fingers, all of you, as you ’re ac- 
customed to do, and then you ’ll find 
your appetites and enjoy your dinner.” 
His advice was followed; and I must 
say they seemed much more comfort- 
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able in consequence, and did better jus- 
Although the In- 
hborhood of 


have seen too much of 


tice to the good fare. 
dians who live in the 
the towns 


conve 


neig 
the 
ntionalities of civilization not to 
a knife and fork, 
will eat with one if he can 
help it ; and 


many ot 


understand the use of 
no Indian 
there are 
Ama- 
] 


j 
iopted 
i 


strange to Say, 
whites in the upper 
zonian who 
the same habits. I have 
Braziliat of good 


belonging to 


ttlements have ac 
with 
and 


gentry of 


dined 


1 1 
sennoras class 


the 
h they 
u 


conditi 
the 


land althoug provided 


a very nice service for their guests, used 


themselves only the implements with 
which Nature had provided them. 
When th r, the room 
was cleared of the tables, and 
the music, 


and 


e ainner was ove 


swept ; 
consisting of a guitar, flute, 
; and the ball was 
At first the forest bell 
rather shy in 
but the; 
to dance 


violin, called in 


opened. es were 


the presence of strangers ; 
soon warmed up, and began 


They 


muslin 


with more animation. 


were all dressed in calico or 


skirts, with loose white cotton waists, 


finished around the neck with a kind 


of lace they make 


ing out the threa 


themselves by draw- 
is from cotton or cam- 


bric so as to form an open pattern, 


over 


sew- 


ing those which remain and over 
to secure them. Much of this lace is 


Many 
hair dressed either 


quite elaborate, and very 
of them had their 
with white jessamine or ith roses 
stuck into their round combs, and sev- 


eral gold beads and ear-rin 
Some of the Indian 
pretty; but 
at least in all that I have seen. 
man makes all the advances, whi 
retiring, 
ments being very languid. 

throws hin 
elicit 


wore os, 


dances are very 


one thing is noticeable, 


The 
ile the 
woman is coy and her move- 
Her partner 
iself at her feet, but does not 


a smile or a gesture ; he stoops, 


and pretends to be fishing, making mo- 
tions as if 


a line; 


he were drawing her in with 
he dances around her, snapping 
the 
her with 


his as though playing on 


castanets, and half encircling 
but she remains reserved 
and cold. Now and then they join to- 
gether in something like a waltz; but 


his arms; 
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oy 
/ 
this is only occasionally, and for a mo- 
ment. How ‘rent from the 
dances, of which we saw 
neigh 


diff negro 
the 


1 
those the 


many in 
borhood of Rio! In 
advances come chiefly from the women, 
not 
character. 


and are always ‘of a very modest 


The moon was shini 


lake and forest, and the 
] 


than ever, at ten o’clock, when I went 
to wy room, or rather to the room whe 


ammock was slung, and which 

Indian women and chil- 
1 a cat and her family of kit- 
tens, who slept on the edge of my mos- 
quito-net, 


my | 

pee with 
dren, witl 
and made frequent inroads 
the inside, with hens and chick- 
and 
The music and dancing, 
r and talking outside, 
Every 
girl would 


upon 
ens and sundry dogs, who went in 
out at will. 
the laughter con- 
1 tl 


tinued till the small hours. now 


and then an Indian come 
in to rest for a while, take a nap in 
a hammock, and then 
dance. When we first 


America, 


return to the 
arrived in Soutl 
hardly have slept 
soundly under such circumstances ; but 
one soon becomes accustomed, on the 
Amazons, 


we could 


to sleeping in with 


mud walls, or with no 
and 
the thatch over 


rooms 


mud floors and 


1 


walls at all, where rats and birds 


bats rustle about in 


one’s head, and all sorts of unwonted 
noises in the night remind you that you 
no means the sole 
tment. 


o the town 


are by occupant of 
This remark does not 


your apar 
apply t 

are comfortable enough ; but if you at- 
tempt to go off the beaten track, to 
make canoe excursions, and see some- 


s, where the houses 


thing of the forest population, you must 
submit to these inconveniences. There 
is one thing, however, which makes it 
far pleasanter to lodge in the Indian 
houses in the houses of our 
quite 
independent in the matter of bedding ; 
no one travels without his own ham- 
mock and the net which in many places 
is a necessity on account of the 
quitoes. bedding are almost 
unknown here; and there are none so 
poor as not to possess two or three of 


the strong and neat twine hammocks 


here than 


poorer class at home. One is 


mos- 
Beds and 
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1 


made by the Indians t! 


emselves from 
the fibres of the palm. 
character of their as 
the personal cleanliness of the Indians, 
makes the 
there t! 


Then the open 


houses, as well 


atmosphere fresher and purer 
an in the houses of our poor. 
in other 
respects, ilway the one 
twice 

the ir ( l 


er yet entered an Indian house where 


However untidy they may be 
e or 
and wasl 


We have nev- 


i 
re was any disagreeable odor, unless 


the peculiar from 

ration of the mandioca in the 
outside, which has, at a 

certain s in the pr , a sligh 

We certai 

j ich for many h 

have lo d when 

West, or “Down E 

the suspi ious look of the 1 


1 . 1 . 
the close air he room oft 


sour smell. 


Say as Mm 


en make 


one ck light’s rest. 

We were up at five o’clock ; for the 
morning hours are very precious in this 
Brazilian day begins 
At six ¢ 


were rt 


climate, and the 


with the d 


iawn. 


and 


fea 
ree, 


had Cc 


the n 
of fis) 
artist ¢ 
mate tl 
on so rapidly, that, un 
to at 


lost ; and the paintir 


mens are attended once, they are 
igs must be 


while they are quite fresh, 


nade 
in order to 
give any idea of their vividness of tint. 
We left Mr. Ag 
with the preparation of his collections, 
and Mr. Bourkhardt painting, while we 
went up the lake through a strange, half- 
aquatic, half-terrestrial 


therefore 


issiz Dusy 


region, where 
the land seemed hardly redeemed from 
the water. Groups of trees rose di- 


rectly from the lake, their roots hid- 
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den below surface, while numerous 
blackened and decayed trunks stood 
up from the w in all 


fantastic 


sorts Of pic- 


turesque and forms. Some- 
times the trees had 
their 


roots 


from 
aerial 
seemed 


thrown down 


t 

branches those singular 
so common here, and 
standing on stilts. Here and there, 
coasted along by the bank, 
we had a glimpse 
with its dray 


when we 


into the deeper for- 
est, ery of lianas and vari- 
and j 


around t 


its parasitic 
iose 


1emselves from 


ere 


and tl 
i 
li 


the line 


light, graceful its tall, 
of 


every 


slender, smootl and crown 


feathery leaves vibrating with 
breeze. 


landing of 
bound. 


t more at 
row of a hill which « 


de into a wide and 


in 
ground, m g to the eye 
he flat cha upper Amazo- 
nian scenery i ; 
standing now on a hill 
valley and the little stream at it: 
tom, will have the 
with the ground 
igarapé is swollen by the rise « 
river, gives an idea of the 


aspect between the dry and wet seas 


vater nearly 
around it whe 


chang 


ons. 


The establishment consisted of a num- 





| 
(whl 


hood 


came 
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he most conspicuous 
and lofty open 
Indian senhora told 
eption-room, and was 
said, by j 
10s and 
for 


( 


1 
ran along 


benc] 


oden 


absent, having a captain’s con 
and I heard here the san 
hich meet you everywhere 
the def 


in the army 
complaints w 


forest settlements, of 


in ti 


] 


ciency of men on account of the rec 


The room I have describec 
] } 


an 


f a cleared 


whi 


This 


is was 
. 1 ~+ 
lishment. 


per end 


ira 


} 
L i 


Ame 
me, 


we were tl 


sverse 


k, pol- 


ise. After we had 


lown to the 


nhora and 


luxurious ¢ 


gentlemen went ¢ 


ter, a vé 
me over 
She every 


master of the 


now ; 


lishment. 


house was 


men 
a good 
and paroquets, 
birds ; 
treasures 
After bre 
where we hac 
to find a quie 


thing 
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32 
ters and journal. But it was already 
occupied by the old senhora and her 
guests, lounging about in the hammocks 
or squatting on the floor and smoking 
their pipes. The house was, indeed, 
full to overflowing, as the whole party 
assembled for the ball were to stay dur- 
the President’s visit. In this way 
iving it is an easy matter to accom- 
late any number of people; for if 
cannot all be received under the 
, they are quite as well satisfied to 
t up their hammocks under the trees 
e. As I went the 
24 before, I at 


to my room 
Sto] p 
quite a pretty picture of < 
er with her two little children asleep on 
either arm, all in one h in the 
open air. 

My. Indian 


interested in my occupations to ; 


friends were 


of 
edly. 


ho 


my continuing them 


They were deli 
‘ks, (I happened 
“ Naturalist on the Ar 
in which I showed th 
of Amazonian scenery 
asked me 
country, my 
In 


ation 


many ques 
y q 
vovare, 
return, tl 
about 


here. 
inform 
life. They said the 
of neighbors and frier 
occurrence ; for they | 
festas which, though | 
character, are also oci 
festivity. These festas 
at different 
the day being carried, 
ments, boug 
} 


house where the cet 


s7Zi0s WW 


candles 


place, and where all t 
vill they 


lage congregate. Sometimes 


last for several days, and uccompa- 
i by processions, music, 
But the wi 
forest was very sad now, 


men had all been taken 


in the evening. 


or 
were seeking safety in the woods. The 
ry of the 


+4: - 4] 


old senhora told me a sad 


brutality exercised in 1e In- 


recru 
dians. She assured me that they were 
taken wherever they were « aught, with- 


out reference to age or cir 


g cumstances, 
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women and children de- 
pendent upon them; and, if they made 
resistance, were off by 
frequently 1 


often having 


eer 
carried force, 
handcuffed, or with heavy 
weights attached to their feet. Such 
entirely illegal; but 
these forest villages are so remote, that 


proceedings are 


the men employed to recruit may prac- 
tise any cruelty without being called to 
for it. If they bring in their 


account 
recruits in good condition, no questions 
are asked. These women assured me 
that all the work of the sz/7os — the mak- 


} 


1a, the fishing, the turtle-hun 


] 


rT > } 
is stopped I 


for want of 


trance of things certainly 


1S, lor one 


> ] . 
Sees sCarcely any 


» mostly rowed by 
1: ’ 
tlic ii 


- ; 
fe 
fe Of the 


woman, so far as we have seen 


tir 


the 
onian towns. 

1 out-of-door life; 
th 


tne 


fu 


on lake or river, 


paths through the forest, with 
o come and go; she has 
daily occupations, 
only with the care of 
ildren, but 
i, or in drying 
et 


urtle-hunt ind she has her freq 
: 


festa days to enliven her working 


It is, on the contrary, impossible to 


imagine ing more dreary and mo- 


the life of the Brazilian 
] 


notonous tha 
senhora any the smaller towns. 
In the northern provinces, especially, the 
old Pe 


women u 


s¢ 


rtuguese notions about shutting 


p and making their home-life 


1 nun, 


as colorless as that of a cloisterex 


ut element of religious 


enthusiasm to give 


with even the 
it zest, still prevail. 
Many a Brazilian lady passes day af- 
ter day without stirring beyond her 


four walls, scarcely even showing her- 
alt 


‘If at the door or window; for she is 


s¢ 
always in a careless dishabille, unless 
It is sad to see 


she expects company. 


these stifled existences ; without any 
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world outside, without 


any domestic life, without 


books re of any kind, the Bra- 
in this part of the coun- 
contentedly into a vapid, 
life, or frets against her 


] 


as discontented 


ted as she 


of our arrival the dinner 


~1 hy the entrance 


but 

vas enlive ned by 
riate toasts 

| prob- 
under 

> on the 
many 


There 


: ce a 
s, having yielded our | 
tive dining-room to 


XVII.— NO. IOI. 
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resident suggested a sun- 
set row on the lake. 


guests, the 
The hour and the 
light were most tempting ; and we were 


soon off in the 


canoe, taking no boat- 
men, the gentlemen preferring to 
We the 


ly region, half water, half land, 


row 
themselves. 


] 


Same love 


went through 


over which we had passed in the morn- 
ing, floating between patches of greenest 
grass, and large forest-trees, and black- 


*d trunks standing out of the lake like 


nor 


» did 
We did not go 


very fast 


far, for our 


amateur boatme n i¢ rund 


varm, and their rowing was 


‘ ; 
in work; they stopped, 


and then, to get a shot 


heron or into a flock of par- 
as, whereby they w 


f powder to no effect. 


rned to come back, we 
prettiest sights 


ne ind 


were 


ian women 
ir dinner, had tak 


} . 1 } +4 
canoe, caressed wi 


as a mirror, gave 


g 
very tawny figure at the 
the crimson 


ld he 


ot] 
d as it 


approacl 


lus with many a 
onded as heartily 
joined 
tl 


anoes company, 
+ Lin } 
taking the 


1 
to one and somet 
while Brazilian 
h 


and 


songs followed eac other. 


more national, more complete 
and character, 


coloring 


with tropical 
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than this evening scene ont ike,can in turning overa] 


} 


hardly be conceived. When reached hundred colored 


; ; e ‘ 
the landing, the gold and rose-colored will scarcel 
clouds were fading into soft masses of 


white an her iy, and moonlight often adding, 
was taking the pl: ( inset. As we the child of st 

went up t 

dance on 

the Indian gir] ‘ ‘ e; for ic Wol tes great wonder 
thus much } 


rever we ¢ 


throw into it so much of their ow: nderstat 
characteristic moveme th i - collections, h 
' 


sometnins 


y ¢ 
fon) 


or its conventiona pect assiStants 
Then we 

the dancing and sir 
while here and there y 
on.the ground laughing a 
the women smoking witl 
joyment as the men. 
universal among tl 
here, n¢ 

classe Se Mar 

art of Brazil 


patl S, 
in lit 


astride or 


dren followi 


| the landi: 


band of brass 
portrait of a fish. The familiarity of | ments, ually drowning « 
these children of the forest with the nat- efforts, and Ww a crowded can 
ural objects about th 
insects, fishes —is remarkable. They from an 


frequently ask to see th lrawings, al hood of 
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s of Indian parentage, though 


descent, receive an edu- 


ber of | ry 
not all of 


cation at the expense of the province, 


and are taught a number of trades. 


Among othe: they are trained 


of instruments, and 
kable facility 


are i how a remarkable 
1, from its 


for boat. whicl 


ge rather than a canoe, 


it came towards 


emed full to 


OR 


- Ad 
path tl 
to tl 

han l, 


who 


, ; 
though 


— od 
overflowing, the children all 


up, dressed in white uniforms 


little band comes always on 
to play 


President’s house. They wet 


evenings and festa days 
the 
returning, it being nearly ten « 
President if illed to them t 
ey accompanied us 


1e while Tl 


but the 
back, and th 
beach, playing all tl 


sasant three-days picnic el! 


and moonlig! 


JOHNS. 


nd Rose, it was thi 
unfortunate I am!” 
} Té 


urst of childish laug 


déle, 


poor outc 


turning 
that 
1ad been the last and 


Ma 


street, wi 


stant attendant upon 
coming down the 
‘olicking beside her. 
was in no mood t 
the gate 
the boy 


likes you,” says the 
closer to the parsona 


h Adéle leans. 


1 ” 
nh ooman. 


( 


the child 
; Johns, looking fi 
Had i 
uld have lifted 
ned Adeéle. 


that exemplary woman 


ber, is horrified. 


prieties of the seasons, any mor 


other proprieties ; she tap 
thimble, 


] 
the innocent offender into the pa 


} 


glass with her i 


aha 


am astonished, Acktle 
- first words ; ar 


‘the poor gir 





324 D lor 


— all 
spoke in tl 


the more fearful bs she 


ause 


1e calmest sible tones. 


pos 
} 


She never used others, indeed ; and it 


is not to be doubted that she reckoned 


this forbearance among her virtues. 


too wise now 
winced, a1 


Adéle made no reply, 
for that; but she d 
as the irate 


unde! 


as 


we 
been by 
little foot, 


perceive 


“ Doctor, 
served for | 
ents now, 
ipa will come 
vrites me So, 


+ 


seeks to cé 


ot wholly. 


utterly. 
“But, 


tear 


Adaly !—cl 
| 


his book. 


’s wholly different 


closing 


“Tt 


} 
it S ITKSO 


Will you not tell 
m, and lay 


1 


toward hi 
shoulder in old wit 
“Why may 1 not know 
not brave to 
be knowr 


lust 


? What if my poor 


hat 
v Lda 


i am 


some day 


h, 


ov , 7 
e ohns. { Marc 
mother be unworthy? I can love her! 
I can love her! ” 
“ Ah, Adaly,’ 
} } 


may have been fn 


said the parson, “ what- 
her unworthiness, 


Ib 


ever 


afflict you mors elieve 


it can never 


=f ante, hor 
Knees, With her 


Was it 
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and she dropped a kiss upon his fore- Rose is overjoyed, and can hardly d« 
head, 1 the forehead where sofew enough to make the new home agree- 
if love had ever fallen, or . Adéle ; while the mistress of the 

Yet it was very grate- hon — mild, and cheerful, and sunny, 


over 


upon her 
r. Phil 


1 
nest warmtn 


of poor Adéle, 


ill this demonstra 


hearty 
returns i h an out- 


warmth, at thought of 
a 1 mo- 


fellow at 
nanly, with a comfortable 
beaming with 


tee . . 
, cheeks glowing with that 
] 


ive, and a wild, glad 


j Rose whispers 

has become one of the 

It is no wonder, perhaps, 

1 it of embroid- 

erplexing, 

se pretty 

sponsibility of ften in regard to the different shades, 


} 


: 4 : 
nance to Miss nd twirl the worsteds over and over, 


-so influen- until confusion about tl lors shall 
Elderkins. restore her own equanimity. Phil, mean- 





YF 
JOHNS, 


he had 


Rico, 


of 


little 


had grant 
arrogance, had seemed t 

not itself ade hi pause. 

some ti rS Which a man never } hort, Adcle had t been a month 
any permission to do; and one of tl : it] he Elderkin Phil was 
is awoman. All the permis- tied there by bonds he had never known 
sions — whether of competent authority force of before 
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jooked or undervalued, but 
which the budding, thoughtful woman 


have over 


, if, 
hI 


le Reuben seem more 


must needs recognize and ri spect. Nor 
by contrast, it 


vagrant. Yet how 
forget the passionate pressure 
} 


ippealing depth of that 


parson’s son, and the 


memory like thorns ? 


r some generous 


a general festi 


very strong 


a Christmas morning 
ling were good 


team the restive two-ve r-olds u 


neap ) and drive through the main stre 


with a great clamor of “Haw, Di 


mond!” and “ Gee, Buck and Bright 


ich even —as if to insist upon the secular char- 

f women like to be acter of the day. Indeed. with the old- 
was about him also fashioned New-England religious faith, 
concentration of an exuberant, demonstrative joyousness 


ginative girl might could not gracefully or easily be welded. 
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that 
coming, 


The hopes 
Christ’s 


great joy, must be solemn. 


reposed even upon 


with its tidings of 
And 


anniversary of a glorious birth, which, 
by traditionary impulse, made half the 


the 


world glad, was to such believers like 
any other day in the calendar. Even 
the good Doctor pointed his Christmas 


What, 
indeed, were anniversaries, or a yearly 


on 


prayer with no special uncti 


proclamation of peace and good-will to 


men, with those who, on every Sabbath 
morning, saw the heavens open above 
the sacred desk, and heard the eolden 
promises expounded, and the 


of coming retribution echo und 

he : 

ceiling of the Tabernacl 
The Christmas came and went with a 


great lighting-up of the Elder 
and there 


were green 


Rose and Adi le have 
mantel, and over the 
and good Phil 


Santa Claus — 


traits ; 
of has s 
o. ll ¢} ] 
ings Of all the grand 


the character of the 


, 1:1 , 
played like a moth 
eyes of Adéle. 

Yet the 


has it, that they are 


curren 
to 
Eliza, indeed, shakes he 
and keeps her own couns 
Tourtelot reports to old 

* Phil Elderkin is goin’ 
French girl.” 


“Hadw?” says Mrs. Tew, 


in trumpet. 
, 
i 


ti 
“ P 
marry 
Dame. 

“Du tell 
field ?” 

“T don’t k 

“ No! 


Tew. 


I Elde 


Frenc 


ip 
I 


the 


7) 


! Ge 


now.” 


Where, then?” says Mistress 


shrieks the Dame. 
Mrs. Tew 


ter reflecting awhile and 


“1 don’t KNow,” 


“Oh!” chimes and, af- 


smoothing out 


her cap-strings, she says,—“ I ’ve heerd 
the French gurl keeps a cross in her 
chamber.” 

* She DOOZ,” explodes the Dame. 

“TI want to know! I wonder the 


Squire don’t put a stop to ’t.” 


[ March, 


Fu ns. 


he would if he 
says the Dame, snaj 
“Waal, waal! it ’s a 


Miss Tourtelot.” 


“ Doan’t believe 


COULD,” pishly. 
wicked world 


And 


if she were 


we ’re a-livin’ in, 
she elevates her trumpet, as 


eager to geta confirmation of that fact. 


LI. 


. , 
hn our narrative 
Doctor 


to whic 


the was far 


when 


nere tl noners 


On 
} 


ne 


are 
ho say that his 1 is failing 
inter 


ms scarce two years 


ute listeners who are 


} 


} } ; 
the spinster has been 


ae 

arning that, once or twice, 
escaping 

alk to the post-ornce, un- 

cloak wrong- 

so good a man — 

were not 


as proper a 


brown camlet ! 
himself conscious of 


gs, and speaks with 


, 
ana more 


ith. H 


mort 


the 
ir 


p 
asional tea-fights in 


that 


its famili 


u 


uses be 


honored by 


the Doctor or by his even- 


‘ ) lana 7 
[wo hour-long ser- 


mons a week and a Wednesday evening 


discourse were very well in their way, 
y no means met all the require- 


+ } ae 
of those steadfast old ladies 


whose socialities were both exhaustive 


and exacting. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
there do not exist even now, in most 


iwland, a 


10table 


country 


parishes of New Er: 
few most excellent and women, 


who delight in an overworked parson, 





Doctor 


pleasure they take in recom- 


1 


teas, and pilasters, 


and 
more frail and at 


tenu- 
the more he takes hold 
and in losing the vigor 
to their « ompas- 
into the spiritual- 
But he must not 
. a 
to the 
Now, 
that t 
man 
name, 


Simmons 


has 


crown, to be 


at thi lred 


1 hundred dollars 
ipend 
was 
iwue 
two 


ng sum 


pall 
They tried 


for the Ashfield. 


to com ver 


riety of ways, 
tea-tabl gates, as well 


irnest tor 


fireside 


tor ’ad idsome be- 


; } a) } 
S DOardin, and 


, Tourtelot ? 


and what 


Johns 


goin 


rty, ’s 
t I want to know?” 

Deacon spoke, 
with the Squire upon 


with more boldness. 


On thi in his 
next er 


the street, 


cy y) - 
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“It’s my opinion, Squire, the D¢ 
tor’s folks are pooty well off, now; 
4 he new minis- 
] 


take the biggest half o 


if we make a trade with t 
's he “Il 
Ss ne il 
hard work of the parish, I thir 
Doctor ’ 


r so 
worry along tol’ab 
three or four hundred a year ; 
heh, Squire ?” 

“ Well, Deacon, I don’t know al 
that ; 


out 

know. Butcher’s meat is 
er’s meat, Deacon.” 

is, Squire ; and not so dread- 


two- 


, nuther. 1 ve got a lik ly 
yard, that ’ll dress abaout 


is 
aon t pre- 
tend to 
a 
know anybody 
ter, Squire? 
With 


y of 


7 - wl 
very mucn 
rvation the 


vanc 
] 


a . ‘ . : 
aied about tor a week O! 
discussions at the society 
with danger of never 


practical issue, when a wiry 


1 


—ina black Sunday coat, whose tall 


back of 


+ 


the 
to tl from a c 
where he has grown vexed 
lay, 
clave in t 

srethren, I ha’n’t 

re-time in the last three days, 


cittin’ worked u 


*I) x. 
adie —— rises 


with the de 


and bursts upon the 


soiemn 
1: ee 
nis style :— 


been home 
j p abaou 
Here 


night arter 


> 


we ’ve VY and a-tal 
oon 
a week, 
*s abaout time 


} 


somethin’ o’ ruther ought to 
There | } 
Doctor 


a smart 


vot nothin’ 
got notnin 


heerd of. 


( leve re ¢é 


what I call good, stiff doctrine ; 


don’t fee e payin’ for 


work same as paid when 


work was heavy,—’s] F we 


new minister on our But then, 


brethren, I don’t for one feel like turn- 


an) id Sa as 
in’ an old hoss that ’s done good 


stiff in tl 


into slim pastur’, and I don’t feel lil 


when he gits 


vic e, 
stuffin’ on ’em with bog hay in 
ter. There ’s folks that dooz; 


don’t. Now, brethren, I motion 
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continner to give as much as five 
lars to the old Doctor, and 
can with the 


lollars 


est dicker we 
and | p ten « 
th 
tl 


1¢ Deacon 


ll 


dence, the inevitable « 
hich the 


ul & process 
I small country New- 


harities, 


enerosity w 


His 
a 


when no man « 


trust In 
O Reuben a 


has been put upo 


ha 
arrangements in the 


| March, 


HS. 


e is been 


and I am sure that none h: 
A servant of Christ can re- 
ls of his 


+ 


t the han 


that | 


no reproach a 


e has failed 


between father 


more 
pon those 


s proml- 


complac 
| 
reecs conte 


f 


10n of si 


night 
You 


some 


mor every way too cold for 
my hot bk It seems to me that the 
moral icicles with which their doctrine 
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+) ] 


fringe is the beauty 
of it) must needs melt under any pas- 


h clasp as I 


sionate human clasp, — suc 
if I gave any) to I could 
future. I should “The mother 
my way into such - still lives. I have 


the golden candle- commiserate 


even. But do n > thought t 
the vile one 
land. But 
Johns. So 
ent condu 


evel 


craw the at 


café where 


+ 1] " 
Ct ai Dn 
not Mad 


+}, 
e motner o 


for the 


means 
1 
thus se¢ 


penance. 


And 


seemed to me- and perhaps cot 
had gone by since the grosser one; that 


r—that I could have for the child’s sake will 
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u may count me ix i unishment upon transgres- 


vive me : I count it only one of those acci- 
which lent life which are all the while sur- 
y and as i 
my noo oo ‘ = ime when I would 
ny poor daughter. as a time when wou 
of Adéle, } 


I should w, with my love for Adéle establish« 


knew e had ambition to do otherwise ; but 


} 


—Iam_by my intercourse with her and 

would be ; 1ave no other aim, if 
than her welfare. 

j ind, I think, th: 

ever take 


<¢ 


a shock, 


I spirits 


asmu¢ 


COI 


ifess 
if we 
\ heart’s 
hock may c 
y reason of 
wn upon her 
geht that flows from 
Christian duty, I shall 
never r its revelations. If we had 
been alway rue, such dark corners 


would never | 


ave existed to fright us 
with their goblins of terror. It is never 


too late, Maverick, to begin to be true. 
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“I find a strange comfort, too, in sion, and that we cannot map o 
what you tell me of that religious per- purposes by any human chart. 
versity of Mademoiselle Chalet which pure faith of your child, joined 
so chafes you. I have never ceased to buoyant elasticity, I freely confess i 
believe that most of the Romish tradi- as smoothed away the harshness 
tions are of ; but with waning of many opinions I once held 
years I have learned that the Divine “ Maverick, do your duty. Leave the 
mysteries are beyond our comprehen- rest to Heaven.” 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 
ways of trade, while ntains are 
natural barriers. The Atlantic coast 
Ce; but 
ish Co- 
oged 


cloud- 


move 
possess 
Miner 


in cracks 
mountains. 


1 } 
ph and 


ore 
with a secti 
in mineral 


e power F the eral routes surveyed, we 


asu 


: 
! 
and influence which a people shall have shall have space in this ¢ le to notice 


among the nations. Rivers are natural 
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f the Missouri, 
the Columbia, and Puget Sound, known 
as the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
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summer mon 


#7, - > eT 
wth the Pa 2c. 


[March 


, 


Big Horn, its largest tributary, two hun- 
dred and twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Yellow Stone, in midsummer there 
are ten feet of water. The Big Horn is 
reported navigable for one hundred and 
fifty miles. From Gallatin, following up 
the Jefferson Fork and Wisdom River, 
| a 


one hundred and forty miles, we reach 


the Big Hole Pass of the Ros ky 


} } 


the line enters t 


Mary’s, or Bitter Rox 


tains, wher 
of the St. 
} 


whi nik 


s shorter than that 

Stevens. The dis- 
ble waters of the 
ble waters of the 


iree hundred 


ways of 
Tl 

ne 

The country is most- 

may 

1 the 

be built with 

arties working west 
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east from the 
plains 
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undred n 
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the Great F;: 
east of the R: 
under constru 
ind locomotives ie- 
isportation, with 
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icter of the country is suf- 
intain a dense population. 
een the home of the | 
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Indians. The grasses of the Yellow 
Stone Valley are tender and suc¢ 
The climate is mil 

Warm up on 


Hay ne 
head-waters of the Yellow Stone. 


ulent. 
der than that of Iili- 


nois. springs gush the 
Lewis 
, on their return from the Co- 


iled their meat in water heated 


lumbia, | 


by subterraneous fires. There ar 


], and also petr« 


merous Decs OI COa 
ities of coal seer 


a note in 


as resided in the 


ing infor- 


portion Montana 


vith the Pacific. 


aan 

VIO 

Territory is mild; and from the testimo- 

ny of explorers and settlers, as well as 

from my own experience and observation, 
t 


the extreme northern portion is favored 
hd 


£2 
nig 


by a climate healthful toa degree, 
and quite as mild 


Northern an 


as that of many of the 


Pp urticularly 
tt? : 
t 


1 act 


‘ * 
, 1S farther nor 


ward from the Eastern 


the 


without difficulty P 
istern Montana is traversed 


Yello 


oT 
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rr 


gitude, with many tri 
ywing into it from the south, 


ion with 
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that everyw! 
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npt at farming 
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a success, an 


valley Ss. 
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son and Company broke thirty 
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toes, — also corn, turnips, and a v 
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1 ll af 
of garden sauce, ali Of which 


The potatoes, they informed me, yielded 


1 sold 


two hundred bushels per acre, 
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in Virginia City, fifty miles distant, at 
twenty-five cents per pound, turnips at 
twenty cents, onions at forty cents, cab- 
bage at sixty cents, peas and beans.at 
fifty cents per pound in the pod, and 
corn at 
ot 


see 


two dollars a dozen ears. Vines 


all kinds seem to flourish ; and we 
no reason why fruit may not be 
grown here, as the climate is much more 
mild than in many of the States where 
it is a staple. 

“The valley at Three Forks, as 
also the v lley ne the streams, as 
us growth 


+t] 
catuie 


“rn Mon- 


Inlatin 


clad 


beauti- 


with 


treams, where 
) adorn 


- room 


most produ 


equal extent. 
] red July, 


iscove In 


hopper mines were ¢ 
ind are situated on Grasshopper 
; 


+k, which is a 


tributary ] 
ferson fork of the Missouri 

ing district here extends { 
creek, from Bannock ( ity 


quartz lodes, many of which 
found to be very rich. . 
“While gold 


} 
h iS 


y, but sweep across 
eastward some hundreds of miles, to th 
The ¢g 
coveries there cover a large 
country.” * 


Big Horn Mountains. old dis- 


area of 


* Idaho: Six Months among the New Gold D 


ig- 
gings, by J. L. Campbell, pp. 15-28. 


with the Pacific. { March, 


Governor Stevens says: “ Voyagers 
ravel all winter from Lake Superior to 
the Missouri, l 


having to make 


with horses and sleds, 


their own roads, and 
are not deterred by 
Alexande1 { ill 


ager and trader of the l 


snow a* 


ertson, the great voy- 


1ssourl, 


who, for the last twenty years, has 


made frequent trips from St. Louis to 


Fort Benton, has never found the snow 


drifted enough to interfere with travel- 
he average depth is twelve inches, 


t does not exceed six.* 
such 


east of the 


of rail- 


a country, 
> shortest line 


Atlantic and Pacific, 


wealth, of 


verdant val- 


arable lands yield- 


grass, with mountain 


of mill-wheels, 
rings of petroleum ! 


INTAINS, 


veral passes a 


waters of the Missouri whi 


used ; — the Hell-Gate Pass; 

nd the Wisdom River, or Big 
ometimes called, whicl 
ey of the Bitter Root, 
He is thus 


t towards the Missouri 
} so much 


eradual ; so, that, 


ection taken by the 


e considered an almost 


:s speaks of the 


Bitter Root: - 


attempts mac In- 
iting the soil been 
h good succes l fair 


be expected all such 


} } - 
idaptec X ne yrthnern 
yuntry 

grounds are unsurpassed. 
iw , real - 
sive bands of horses, owned | 

, . ; 
head Indians occupying St. Mary 
Bitter 


thrive 


River, 
One 


lage, on the Root 
winter and summer. 
belonging to the exploration, are 


wintered in the valley; and up to the 


undred 
horses, 


* ic Railroad Report, Vol. I. p. 1 
t Ibid., Vol. XII. 
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tne 
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had fall 


but 
the weather 


gth of March fair, 


little snow 


grass was 
en, and 


was mild. The oxen and cows, owned 


here by the half-breeds and Indians, 


obtain good feed, and are in good con- 
sixty 
Hole 


3 
snow seidom 


St. Mary’s is 
miles dow1 ey from the Big 
Pass ; j so near, 


falls, and grass is so verdant that 
subsist the year round 


sturage 


have ever 


iter season. is the 
Indians, who, 


and exer- 


winter, and, 


with an 


abun 
ious grass, they 


» tribe west of 


»+ 
VUuICLS, 


wntain rivul 
mountain fri 
Root River, that 


valley, afford excellent 
1 the bang l 
is fertile and 


been found, 


and 
bor« 
tive, beyond C 


anda nas 


or doubt, to be well suited to every 
I have seen oats, 
Owen, that 


llent as any I 


branch of a ilture. 


grown by Mr. John are as 
] } 
neavy exce nave 


States ; and the same 


h is equal, 
l-known pin 

is not o1 
immense bands of 


every Kil l, but is also capabl 


porting a de population. 
* Go 

road Surv 
VOL. XVII. 


— NO. IOI, 


acific. 


The provisions of } 


929° 
IO/ 


Nature here, there 
fore, are on no small scale, and of no 


small importance ; and let those who 


lave imagined—as some have been bold 
to say it—that there 


immense 


exists only one 


bed of mountains at the head- 


waters of the Missouri to the Cascade 


r attention to this sec- 
+t them con 


template its 
and ask the 


7 4 } 
things exist, Can it be 


LISCIVES, 


lon 


tages and resources, 


since these t g 
before public attention shall be at 
and fastened upon this heret 


known region?” * 


have been accustomed to think 


Rocky Mountains as an impass- 
barrier, as a wild, dreary solitude, 

where the storms of win the 

mountain passes with sno\ 

fact! In 1852-53, from 

28th of November to the roth of Janua- 


but 
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ferent the 


+} 
uc 


ry, there were twelve inches of snow 


in the pass. The record 


during the winter of 1 


foll ig meast 
Dec ne er 
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have been told that there could 
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Pass: 
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be no oer: travel across the 
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Red hermatite, iron ore, traces of cop- 
per, and plumbago are found along the 
main Bitter Root. Cinnabar is said to 
exist along the Hell Gate. Coal is 
found along the Upper Missouri, and 
a deposit of cannel coal near the Three 
Butts, northwest of Fort Benton, is also 
said to exist. Iron ore has been found 
on Thompson’s farms on the Clark’s 
Fork. Sulphur is found on the Loo 
Loo Fork, and on the tributaries of the 
Yellow Stone, and coal oil is said to 
exist on the Big Horn. .... These great 
mineral deposits must have an ultimate 
bearing upon the location of the Pacific 
Railroad, adding, as they will, trade, 
travel, and wealth to its every mile when 
ae 


“The great depots for building mate- 
rial exist principally in the 


mountain 
sections, but the plains on either side 
are not destitute in that particular. All 
through the Bitter Root and Rocky 

the finest white and red 
cedar, white pine, and red fir that I ever 
have seen are found.” * 


Mountains, 


GEOLOGICAL FEATURES, 

The geological formation of the heart 
of the continent promises to open a rich 
field for scientific exploration and inves- 
tigation. The Wind 

1] 


which divides the Yellow Stone from the 


River Mountain, 


Great Basin, is a marked and distinct 
geological boundary. From the north- 
ern slope flow the tributaries of the 
Yellow Stone, fed by springs of boil- 
ing water, which perceptibly affect the 
temperature of the region, clothing the 
valleys with verdure, and making them 
the winter home of the buffalo, —the 
favorite hunting-grounds of the Indians, 
—while the streams which flow from the 
southern slope of the mountains are al- 
kaline, and, instead of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, there are vast regions covered with 
wild sage and cactus. They run into 
the Great Salt Lake, and have no outlet 
to the ocean. A late writer, describing 
the geological features of that section, 
says :— 


* Lieutenant Mullan’s Report on the Construction 
of Wagon Road from Fort Benton to Walla-Walla, 
P. 45- 
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“Upon the great interior desert 
streams and fuel are almost unknown. 
Wells must be very deep, and no simple 
and cheap machinery adequate to draw- 
ing up the water is yet invented. Culti- 
vation, to a great extent, must be carried 
on by irrigation.” * 

Such are the slopes of the mountains 
which form the rim of the Great Basin, 
while the valley of the Yellow Stone is 
literally the land which buds and blos- 
soms like the rose. The Rosebud River 
is so named because the valley through 
which it meanders is a garden of roses. 

And here, along the head-waters of 
the Yellow Stone and its tributaries, at 
the northern deflection of the Wind River 
chain of mountains, flows a river of 
hot wind, which is not only one of the 
most remarkable features of the clima- 
tology of the continent, but which is 
destined to have a great bearing upon 
the civilization of this portion of the 
continent. St. Joseph in Missouri, in 

has the same mean tem- 
perature as that at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains in latitude 47°! The high 
temperature of the hot boiling springs 
warms the air which flows northwest 
base of the mountains, sweep- 
ing through the Big Hole Pass, the 
Deer Lodge, Little Blackfoot, and Mul- 
lan Pass, giving a delightful winter cli- 
mate to the valley of the St. Mary’s, or 
Bitter Root. It flows like the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic. Says Captain 
Mullan: “On its either side, north and 
south, are walls of cold air, and which 
are so clearly perceptible that you al- 
ways detect the river when you are on 
its shores.” t 

This great river of heat always flow- 
ing is sufficient to account for the slight 
depth of snow in the passes at the head- 
waters of the Missouri, which have an 
altitude of six thousand feet. The South 
Pass has an altitude of seven thousand 


latitude 40°, 


along the 


eight hundred and eighty-nine feet. 
The passes of the Wasatch Range, on 
the route to California, are higher by 
three thousand feet than those at the 

* New York 
pondence of *“*A. D 


t Rey 


Tribune, December 2, 
a.” 
rt of Captain Mullan, p. 54. 


1865, corre- 
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head-waters of the Missouri, and, not 
being swept by a stream of hot air, 
are filled with snows during the winter 
The passes at the head-wa- 
ters of the Saskatchawan, in the Brit- 
ish possessions, though a few hundred 
feet lower than those at the head-wa- 
ters of the Missouri, are not reached by 
the heated Wind River, and are impass- 


months. 


able in winter. Even Cadotte’s Pass, 
lo- 
cated the line of the proposed road, is 
outside of the heat stream, so sharp 
and perpendicular are its walls. 


through which Governor Stevens 
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Captain Mullan says: “ From what- 
soever cause it arises, it exists as a fact 
that must for all time enter as an ele- 
ment worthy of every attention in lines 
of travel and communication from the 
Eastern plains to the North Pacific.” * 

DISTANCES. 

That this line is the natural highway 
of the continent is evident from other 
considerations. The distances between 
the centres of trade and San Francisco, 
and with Puget Sound, will appear from 
the following tabular statement : — 


APPROXIMATE DISTANCES. 


to San Francisc 


“ 


8 miles.t 


The line to Puget Sound will require 
no tunnel in the pass of the Rocky 
Mou 
Big Hole and Deer Lodge in both di- 
rections are eminently feasible, requir- 


ing little rock excavation, and with no 


ntains. 


The approaches of the 


grades exceeding eighty feet per mile. 


All of 
of Chicago, and north of the Ohio River, 
are from three hundred to five hundred 
and fifty miles nearer the Pacific at Pu- 


the places east of the latitude 


I 


get Sound than at San Francisco, — due 
to greater directness of the route and 
the shortening of longitude. These on 
both lines are the approximate distan- 
The distance from Puget Sound 
Louis is estimated — via Des- 

on the supposition that the 
time will come when that line of rail- 
way will extend north far enough to in- 
tersect with the North Pacific. 


ces. 
to St. 


moines 


OST OF CONSTRUCTION, 


The census of 1860 gives thirty thou- 
sand miles of railroad in operation, 
which cost, including land damages, 
equipment, and all charges of construc- 
tion, $37,120 per mile. The average 
cost of fifteen New England roads, in- 
cluding the Boston and Lowell, Boston 
and Maine, Vermont Central, Western, 
Eastern,and Boston and Providence,was 


* Report of Captain Mullan, p. 54. 


+ Hall’s Guide, 


Puget Sound, 1,906 mile 


“6 


I,gor 
2 


In the construction 
of this line, there will be no charge for 
land damages, and nothing for timber, 


$ 36,305 per mile. 


which exists along nearly the entire line. 
But as iron and labor command a higher 
price than when those roads were con- 
structed, there should be a liberal esti- 
mate. Lieutenant Mullan, in his late Re- 
port upon the Construction of the Wag- 
on Road, discusses the probability of a 
railroad at length, and with much abil- 
ity. His highest estimate for any por- 
tion of the line is sixty thousand dollars 
per mile,—an estimate given before civ- 
ilization made an opening in the wil- 
derness. There is no reason to believe 
that this line will be any more costly 
than the average of roads in the United 
States. 

In 1850 there were 7,355 miles of 
road in operation ; in 1860, 30,793; show- 
ing that 2,343 miles per annum were 
constructed by the people of the United 
States. The following table shows the 
number of miles built in each year from 
1853 to 1856, together with the cost of 
the same. 

Year. 

1852 
shen 
I 
8 
1550 . 

Total expenditure for five years, 


— via Omaha, Denver, an 
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This exhibit is suffici 
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* Report of 
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slop i abundant but 
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pe harvests ; 
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Ss eld 
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pendent upon Oregon and Washin 
land lumber. An 
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inferior 
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more than cover the interest upon th The voyage by Suez is made in the 
capital expended..... If the intended Peninsular and Oriental line of steam- 
railway were connected with a line of ers. The passage is proverbially com- 
steamers plying between Victoria (Pu- fortless, — through the Red Sea and 
get Sound), Sydney, or New Zealand, Persian Gulf, across the Bay of Bengal, 


mails, quick freight, passengers to and through the Straits of Malacca, and up 


from our colonies in the southern hemi- the Chinese coast, under a tropical sun. 
uld, for the most part, be se- Bayard Taylor thus describes the trip 
down the Red Sea: — 
Island i ir t “We had violent 
unama by nine hundred rather gale. t, in spite 
ith the exception of the rent of air, > thermometer 
by a Trans-American 85° on deck, and 
ter is the most expedi- two or three days we had a temperature 


been found. of 90° to 95 


This part of the Red 
niccommunication, Sea is considered to be the hott 


re- tion of the earth’s surface. In the 
he air is like that 


e red mountains glow 
of live coals. The steamers a 
time almost invariably lose some of 
their firemen and stewards. Cooking 
is Dp.” 
Bankok, Singapore, and Java can be 


is quite a 


reached more quickly from England by 

ommercial supremacy Puget Sound than by Suez. 
departed from us, if Notwithstanding the discomforts of 
and important the passage down the Red Sea, the 


consideration, an | we fail to carry steamers are always overcrowded with 
i 


physical passengers, an¢ 


d i 
advantag vhich ountry offers to capacity wit 


out to its full xtent the loaded to their utmost 
h freight. The French line, 
us, and which we have only to stretch the Messageries Imperials de France, 
out our han o take advantage of.” ¢ has been established, and is fully em- 
Shanghai is rapidly becoming the ployed. Both lines pay large dividends. 
great commercial emporium of China. The growth of the English trade with 
It is situated at the mouth of the Yang- China during the last sixteen years has 
tse-Kiang, the river of Asia, been very rapid. Tea has increased 
navigable for fifteen hundred miles. 1300 per cent, and silk 950. 
Hong-Kong, which has been the Eng- The trade between the single port of 
lish centre i ‘hina, is nine hundred Shanghai and England and America in 
and sixty miles farther south. the two great staples of export is seen 
e of railway across this from the following statement of the 
the position of England would export of tea and silk from that port 


from July 1, 1859, to July 1, 1860: — 


fax, 


t Sound, The total value of exports from Eng- 
land to China in 1860 was $ 26,590,000. 
Says Colonel Sykes: — 
ad and British Columbia, Ma- 

* India, China, and Japan, p. 23. 
gury, quoted by Maciff. t Statistical Journal, 1862. 
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“Our trade with China resolves it- 
self into our taking almost exclusively 
from them teas and raw silk, and their 
taking from us cotton, cotton yarns, and 
woollens.” * 

The exports of the United States to 
the Pacific in 1861 were as follows : — 


To China, $ 5,809,724 
Au lia, 
Islands of the Pacific, 


Y 
3»410,000 
454,000 


Tota, es 

By the late treaty between the United 
States and China, that empire is thrown 
open to trade ; and already a large fleet 
of American-built steamers is afloat on 
the gleaming waters of the Yang-tse. 
Mr. Burlingame, our present Minister, 
is soon to take his departure for that 
empire, with instructions to use his ut- 
most endeavor to promote friendly rela- 
That 
this country is to have an immense 
trade with China is evident from the 
fact that no other country can compete 
with us in the manufacture of coarse 


tions between the two countries. 


cotton goods, which, with cotton at its 
normal price, will be greatly sought after 
by the majority of the people of that 
country, who of necessity are compelled 
to wear the cheapest clothing. 
Shanghai is the silk emporium of the 
empire. A ton of silk goods is worth 
from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 
Nearly all of the silk is now shipped 
by the Peninsular and Oriental line, at 
a charge of $125 to $150 per ton; and 
notwithstanding these exorbitant rates, 
Shanghai merchants are compelled to 
make written application weeks in ad- 
vance, and accept proportional allot- 
ments for shipping. In May, 1863, the 
screw-steamer Bahama made the trip 
from Foochow to London in eighty days 
with a cargo of tea, and obtained sixty 
dollars per ton, while freights by sailing 
vessels were but twenty dollars; the 
shippers being willing to pay forty dol- 
lars per ton for forty days’ quicker de- 
livery. With the Northern Pacific line 
constructed, the British importer could 
receive his Shanghai goods across this 
continent in fifty days, and at a rate 
lower than by the Peninsular line. 


* Statistical Journal, 1862, p. 15. 
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The route by the Peninsular line runs 
within eighty miles of the equator ; and 
the entire voyage is through a tropical 
climate, which injures the flavor of the 
tea. Hence the high price of the cele- 
brated “brick tea,” brought across the 
steppes of Russia. The route by Puget 
Sound is wholly through temperate lat- 
itudes, across a smooth and peaceful 
sea, seldom vexed by storms, and where 
currents, like the Gulf Stream of Mex- 
ico, and favoring trade-winds, may be 
taken advantage of by vessels plying be- 
tween that port and the Asiatic coast. 

Japan is only four thousand miles 
distant from Puget Sound. The teas 
and silks of that country are rapidly 
coming into market. Coal is found 
there, and on the island of Formosa, 
and up the Yang-tse. 


CLIMATE. 

The climate of Puget Sound is thus 
set forth by an English writer, who has 
passed several months at Victoria: — 

“ From October to March we are lia- 
ble to frequent rains ; but this period 
of damp is ever and anon relieved by 
prolonged intervals of bright dry weath- 
er. In March, winter gives signs of 
taking its departure, and the warm 
breath of spring begins to cover the 
trees with fields 


tinted buds and the 


with verdure The sensations pro- 
duced by the aspects of nature in May 
are indescribably delightful. The fresh- 
ness of the air, the warbling of birds, 
the clearness of the sky, the profusion 
and fragrance of wild roses, the wide- 
spread, variegated hues of buttercups 
and daisies, the islets and violets, to- 
gether with distant snow-peaks burst- 
ing upon the view, combine in that 
month to fill the mind with enchantment 
unequalled out of Paradise. I know 
gentlemen who have lived in China, 
Italy, Canada, and England ; but, after 
a residence of some years in Vancouver 
Island, they entertained a preference 
for the climate of the colony which ap- 
proached affectionate enthusiasm.” * 
The climate of the whole section 
through which the line passes is milder 


* Vancouver and British Columbia, Maciff, p. 179 
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than that of the Grand Trunk line. 
The lowest degree of temperature in 
1853-54 at Quebec was 29 below ze- 


ro; Montreal, 34; St. Paul, 36; Bitter 


P 
Root Valley, forty miles from Big Hole 


Pass, 20. 

In 1858 a party of Royal Engineers, 
under Captain Pallissir, surveyed the 
country of the Saskatchawan for a line 
to Puget Sound which should lie whol- 
ly within the British possessions. They 
found a level and fertile country, reced- 
ing to the very base of the mountains, 
and a practicable pass, of less altitude 
than those at the head-waters of the 
Missouri; but in winter the snow is 
deep and the climate severe. That 
section of Canada north of Superior is 
an unbroken, uninhabitable wilderness. 
The character of the region is thus set 
forth by Agassiz. 

“ Uniess the mines should attract and 


1 
| 


support a population, one sees not how 


He says : — 


this region should ever be inhabited. 
Its stern and northern character is 
shown in nothing more clearly than in 
The 
One may 
walk for hours without hearing an ani- 


the scarcity of animals. woods 


are silent, and as if deserted. 


when he does, it is of 
ve + 
like being transported to the early ages 


mal sound ; and 
a wild and lonely character... 


of the earth, when mosses and pines 
had just begun to cover the primeval 
rock, and the animals as yet ventured 
timidly forth into the new world.” * 


HE FUTURE. 
The returns of the United 
States indicate that, thirty-four years 
hence, in the year 1goo, the population 


census 


of this country will exceed one hundred 
What an outlook! The coun- 
try a teeming hive of industry; innu- 
merable sails whitening the Western 


* Agassiz, Lake 


millions. 


Superior, p. 124. 
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Ocean; unnumbered steamers plough- 
ing its peaceful waters ; 
the unexplored solitudes of to-day ; 
America the highway of the nations ; 
and New York the banking-house of 
the world! 

This is the age of the people. 


great cities in 


They 
are the sovereigns of the future. It is 
the age of ideas. The people of Amer- 
ica stand on the threshold of a new 
era. We are to come in contact with a 
people numbering nearly half the pop- 
ulation of the globe, claiming a nation- 
ality dating back to the time of Moses. 
A hundred thousand Chinese are in 
California and Oregon, and every ship 
sailing into the harbor of San Francisco 
brings its load of emigrants from Asia. 
What is to be the effect of this contact 
with the Orient upon our civilization ? 
What the result of this pouring in of 
emigrants from every country of the 
world, — of all languages, manners, cus- 
toms, nationalities, and religions? Can 
they be assimilated into a homogeneous 
mass? These are grave questions, de- 
manding the earnest and careful consid- 
eration of every Christian, philanthro- 
pist, and patriot. We have fought for 
existence, and have a name among the 
nations. But we have still the nation 
to save. Railroads, telegraphs, steam- 
ships, printing-presses, schools, plat- 
forms, and pulpits are the agents of 
modern civilization. Through them we 
are to secure unity, strength, and na- 
tional life. 
send over her millions of idol-worship- 
pers without detriment to 
With these, America is to give life to 
the long-slumbering Orient. 

So ever toward the setting sun the 
course of empire takes its way, — not 
the empire of despotism, but of life, lib- 
erty, —of civilization and the Christian 
religion. 


Securing these, Asia may 


ourselves. 
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IN THE SEA. 


HE salt wind blows upon my cheek, 
As it blew a year ago, 
When twenty boats were crushed a 
The rocks of Norman’s Woe. 
’T was dark then; ’t is ligh 
And the sails are leaning 


now, 


t 
t 
1 
i 


ow. 


In dreams, I pull the sea-weed o’er, 
And find a face not his, 

And hope another tide will be 
More pitying than this: 

The wind turns, the tide turns, — 
They take what hope there is. 

My life goes on as thine would go, 
With all its sweetness spilled: 

My God, why should one heart of two 
Beat on, when one is still 

home-wreck, 


CU: 

Through heart-wreck, or 
Thy happy sparrows build. 

Though boats go down, men build anew, 
Whatever winds may blow; 

If blight be in the w 
We trust again and sow, 


Though grief comes, and changes 


1 


neat one year, 


The sunshine into snow. 

Some have their dead, where, sweet and soon, 
The summers bloom and go: 

The sea withholds my dead, —I walk 
The bar when tides are low, 

And wonder the grave-grass 
Can have the heart to grow! 


Flow on, O unconsenting sea, 
And keep my dead below; 
Though night—O utter night !— my 
Delude thee long, I know, 
Or Life comes or Death comes, 
God leads the eternal flow. 
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IS WOMAN 


»A, do 
Dp 
n | 


you see what the Even- 
s of your New-Year’s 


+ x 
OSU Say 


«p Al 


article on Reconstruction ?” said Jennie, 


as we wert ting in the library after 

tea. 
” 

he charming writer, 

akes up for us girls and 

women ntains that no work of 

any sort 

that our 


beautiful, 


to be expected of us; 
is to be 
to refresh and elevate the 
r bei If I get 

to be always 

most 


mission in life 


spirits 
husba1 
becomingly dressed, to di 
ca 


y SO. 


splay 
be always 


, under the circum- 


ptiva and to 
in good spirits, —as 


stance ys should be,—and thus 


‘renew its’ when he comes in 
House- 
far from me: they 


heerfulness and injure my 


weary toils of life. 
hold care 
lectroy 1 
aestroy my 


that the New England 


standard of excellence as applied to 


VS 


been a mistaken one; and, 
though the girls are 
itrons are faded, over- 
that 
of society tends to im- 


woman has 
in co! juence, 
beautiful, the m 
worker 1 uninteresting; and 

when wives are no 
men are open to the 


morality, because, 
longer charming, 


tempt to desert their firesides, and 
He seems 
complain of your calling 


get into mischief generally. 
particular]; 
ladies who do nothing the ‘fascinating 
lazzaroni of the 

“Thi too much truth back of 


that arrow not to wound,” said Theophi- 


parlor and boudoir.’ ” 


re was 


lus Thoro, who was ensconced, as usual, 

in his dark corner, whence he super- 
discussions. 

“| , , ’ , 

horo, we won’t have 

said Jen- 

ey are only to be taken as the 


ur bitter moralities,” 


A WORKER? 


invariable bay-leaf which Professor Blot 
introduces into all his recipes for soups 
and stews, —a little elegant bitterness, 
to be kept tastefully in the background. 
You see now, papa, I should like the 
It would 
just suit me to wear point-lace and jew- 
elry, and to have life revolve round me, 
as some beautiful star, and feel that I 


vocation of being beautiful. 


had nothing to do but shine and refresh 
the spirits of all gazers, and that in this 
way I was truly useful, and fulfilling the 
great end of my being ; but alas for this 
doctrine! all women have not beauty. 
The most of us can only hope not to 
be called ill-looking, and, when we get 
ourselves up with care, to look fresh 
and trim and agreeable; which fact in- 
terferes with the theory. 

“ Well, for my part,” said young Ru- 
lolph, “1 go for the theory of the beau- 
tiful. If ever I marry, it is to find an 
asylum for ideality. I don’t want to 
make a culinary marriage or a business 
partnership. I want a being whom I 
can keep in sphere of poetry and 
beauty, out of the dust and grime of 
every-day life.” 


a 
a 


“Then,” said Mr. Theophilus, “ you 
must either be a rich man in your own 
right, or your fair ideal must have a 
handsome fortune of her own.” 

“T never wil 
Rudolph. 


| marry arich wife,” quoth 
“ My wife must be supported 
by me, not I by her.” 

Rudolph is another of the Aadituds of 
our chimney-corner, representing the 
order of young knighthood in America, 
and his dreams and fancies, if imprac- 
ticable, are always of a kind to make 
every one think him a good fellow. He 
who has no romantic dreams at twenty- 
one will be a horribly dry peascod at 
fifty; therefore it is that I gaze rever- 
ently at all Rudolph’s chateaus in Spain, 
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which want nothing to complete them 
except solid earth to stand on. 

“ And pray,” said Theophilus, “how 
long will it take a young lawyer or phy- 
sician, starting with no heritage but his 
own brain, to create a sphere of poetry 
and beauty in which to keep his god- 
dess? How much a year will be neces- 
sary, as the English say, to do this gar- 
den of Eden, whereinto shall enter only 
the poetry of life?” 

“T don’t know. I have n’t seen it 
near enough to consider. It is because 
I know the difficulty of its attainment 
that I have no present thoughts of mar- 
riage. Marriage is to me in the bluest 
of all blue distances, — far off, myste- 
rious, and dreamy as the Mountains of 
the Moon or sources of the Nile. It 
shall come only when I have secured a 
fortune that shall place my wife above 
all necessity of work or care.” 

“ J desire to hear from you,” said The- 
ophilus, “when you have found the sum 
that will keep a woman from care. I 
know of women now inhabiting palaces, 
waited on at every turn by servants, 
with carriages, horses, jewels, laces, 
cashmeres, enough for princesses, who 
are eaten up by care. One lies awake 
all night on account of a wrinkle in the 
waist of her dress; another is dying 
because no silk of a certain inexpres- 
sible shade is to be found in New York; 
a third has had a dress sent home, which 
has proved such a failure that life seems 
no longer worth having. If it were not 
for the consolations of religion, one 
does n’t know what would become of 
her. The fact is, that care and labor 
are as much correlated to human exist- 
ence as shadow is to light; there is no 
such thing as excluding them from any 
mortal lot. You may make a canary- 
bird or a gold-fish live in absolute con- 
tentment without a care or labor, but 
a human being you cannot. Human 
beings are restless and active in their 
very nature, and will do something, and 
that something will prove a care, a la- 
bor, and a fatigue, arrange it how you 
will. As long as there is anything to 
be desired and not yet attained, so long 
its attainment will be attempted; so 
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long as that attainment is doubtful or 
difficult, so long will there be care and 
anxiety. When boundless wealth re- 
leases woman from every family care, 
she immediately makes herself a new 
set of cares in another direction, and 
has just as many anxieties as the most 
toilful housekeeper, only they are of a 
different kind. Talk of labor, and look at 
the upper classes in London or ir New 
York in the fashionable season. Do any 
women work harder? To rus) from 
crowd to crowd all night, night after 
night, seeing what they are tired of, 
making the agreeable over an abyss 
of inward yawning, crowded, jostled, 
breathing hot air, and crushed in halls 
and stairways, without a moment of leis- 
ure for months and months, ti!l brain and 


o 
5 


nerve and sense reel, and the country 
is longed for as a period of resuscitation 
and relief! Such is the release from 
labor and fatigue brought by wealth. 
The only thing that makes all this labor 
at all endurable is, that it is utterly and 
entirely useless, and does no good to 
any one in creation ; this alone makes 
it genteel, and distinguishes it from the 
vulgar toils of a housekeeper. These 
delicate creatures, who can go to three 
or four parties a night for three months, 
would be utterly desolate if they had to 
watch one night in a sick-room; and 
though they can exhibit any amount of 
physical endurance and vigor in crowd- 
ing into assembly rooms, and breathe 
tainted air in an opera-house with the 
most martyr-like constancy, they could 
not sit one half-hour in the close room 
where the sister of charity spends hours 
in consoling the sick or aged poor.” 

“Mr. Theophilus is quite at home 
now,” said Jennie; “only start him on 
the track of fashionable life, and he 
takes the course like a hound. But 
hear, now, our champion of the Even- 
ing Post: — 

“¢The instinct of women to seek a 
life of repose, their eagerness to attain 
the life of elegance, does not mean con- 
tempt for labor, but it is a confession 
of unfitness for labor. Women were 
not intended to work,—not because 
work is ignoble, but because it is as 
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disastrous to the beauty of a woman as 
is friction to the bloom and softness of 
a flower. Woman is to be kept in the 
garden of life ; she is to rest, to receive, 
to praise; she is to be kept from the 
workshop world, where innocence is 
snatched with rude hands, and softness 
is blistered into unsightliness or hard- 
ened into ad No social truth 
is more in need of exposition and illus- 
tration than this one; and, above all, 
the New England need to 
know it, and, better, they need to be- 
lieve it. 


imant. 
peopie Oi 


‘It is therefore with regret that we 
discover Christopher Crowfield applying 
so harshly, and, as we think, so indis- 
criminatingly, the theory of work to wo- 
men, and teaching a society made up 
of women sacrificed in the workshops 

h 


of the state, or to the dust-pans and 


kitchens of the house, that women must 
. 


t 
it to work, and are dishon- 
ored if they and that a 


tted to the drudgery of a 


work, oug 


4 


: — 
ao not work; 


household is more creditably employed 
than when she is charming, fascinat- 


ing, irresistible, in the parlor or boudoir. 
ence of this fatal mistake 
throughout New E 


——in New England, where the girls are 


The conse jt 
is manifest ngland, 

and the wives and mothers 
faded, disfigured, and without charm or 
attractiveness. The momenta girl mar- 
ries in New England she is apt to be- 
come a drudge, or a lay figure on which 
to exhibit the latest fashions. She never 
beautiful hands, and she would not 
beautiful utilitarian 
soc iety could “ apply ” her face to any- 
Her 
hands lose their shape and softness after 
childhood, and 


stroys her be 


has 
have a face if a 
thing but the pleasure of the eye. 


domestic drudgery de- 
uuty of form and softness 
and bloom of complexion after marriage. 
To correct, or rather to break up, this 
despotism of household cares, or of 
work, over woman, American society 
must be taught that women will inev- 
itably fade and deteriorate, unless it 
insures repose and comfort to them. It 
must be taught that reverence for beauty 
is the normal condition, while the theory 
of work, applied to women, is disastrous 
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alike to beauty and morals. Work, when 
it is destructive to men or women, is 
forced and unjust. 

**¢ All the great masculine or creative 
epochs have been distinguished by spon- 
taneous work on the part of men, and 
universal reverence and care for beauty. 
The praise of work, and sacrifice of 
women to this great heartless devil of 
and are the 
cial doctrine of, a mechanical age and a 
utilitarian epoch. And if the New Eng- 
land idea of social life continues to 


SsO- 


work, belong only to, 


bear 
. rr = - . ° 1 _ — 
so cruelly on woman, we shall have a re- 
action somewhat unexpected and shock- 
ing. 


‘““Well now, say what you will,” ] 


said 
Rudolph, “ you have expressed my idea 
Woman 
was not made to work; she was made 
to be taken care of by man. All that is 
severe and trying, whether in study or 
in practical life, is and ought to be in 
its very nature essentially the work of 
the male sex. 


of the conditions of the sex. 


The value of woman is 
precisely the value of those pric 
works of art for which we build 


eless 
nuse- 
ums, — which we shelter and guard as 
the world’s choicest heritage; and a 
lovely, cultivated, refined woman, thus 
sheltered, and guarded, and developed, 
has a worth that cannot be estimated 
by any gross, material standard. So I 
subscribe to the sentiments of Miss 
Jennie’s friend without scruple.” 
“The great trouble in settling all 
these society questions,” said I, “ 
in the gold-washing, —the cradling I 
think the miners call it. If all the 
quartz were in one stratum and all the 
gold in another, it would save us a vast 
deal of trouble. 
friend of the 
a line of truth and a line of falsehood 
so interwoven 


lies 


In the ideas of Jennie’s 
Evening Post there is 
and threaded together 
that it is impossible wholly to assent or 
h, 
there is a degree of truth in them, but 
there is also a fallacy. 


“Itis a truth, that woman as a sex 
ought not to do the hard work of the 


dissent. So with your ideas, Rudolp 


world, either social, intellectual, or moral. 
There are evidences in her physiology 
that this was not intended for her, and 
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our friend of the Eveni t is right 
in saying that any country will advance 
more rapidly in civilization and refine- 
me 


it where sheltered 


further- 


woman thus 
And think, 


is no country 


and protected. 


more, that there in the 


world where women ave so much con- 
sidered and cared for and sheltered, in 
as in America. In 


England and France, —all 


every walk of life, 
over the con- 
{ he other sex 


eferential to women only from some 


of Europe, in fac 


iption of their social standing, or 


the fact of acquaintanceship; but 
among strangers, and und circum- 
stances where no pz 
sition can be infert 
rland 


ling in Eng 


and tl 


pushed to the 
her own chance 
not a woman. 

and weakness, the instinct of prot 
does not appear to characterize t 
culine population of 

of the world so much as th: I 
In France, /es Alessieurs will form 


cle round the fire in the receiving-room 


a Cir- 


of a railroad station, anc 
smoking their ciga 
} 


do not happen to 


rs, 


ance are standing 
side of the room. 
is incautiously book: 
place on a coach, in hoy 
’ : 


scenery, and the 
lessly rainy 
below ever thinks 0 
seats with her, 


erica, 


as a matter of course, considers 
eee 


harged with the protection of 


. * Place aux dam 
ten in the heart of many a shaggy fel- 


low wh word 


the ladies is writ- 


» could not utter a French 

wre than could a buffalo. Itis just 
have before said, — women are the 
recognized aristocracy, the om/y aris- 


l, so far from 


regarding this fact as objectionable, it 


tocracy, of America; anc 


is an unceasing source of pride in my 
country. 

“That kind of knightly feeling towards 
woman which reverences her delicacy, 
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ilty, which protects and cares for 
think, the crown of manhood ; 

a man is only a rough 

fair aristocrats and 
their knightly defenders need to be cau- 
tioned lest t 


many 


animal. it our 


hey lose their position, as 
privileged orders have before 
done, by an arrogant and selfish use 


of power. 
he vices of aristoc- 
among wo- 
m<¢ 
no men 
ates who are not 
merely idle life 


many women 


Iple 
norance were a grace and a charm. 
There are women y 


who contented]; 
live on, year after year, a life of idleness, 

hile the husband and father is i 
ine every nerve, growing 


Ss 
1. } * het } - 


ation or pleasure, —all that 
them in a state of careless 
ity. It may be very fine, 

s, very knightly, in the man 


> be aring of the cross. 
by Christ as indispensable 
to the entrance into his king- 


1d no exception is made for 


Some 


man 
task, some burden, 

ich one must carry; and 
7 oS 


é iething done in every 


yman 


} 


true worthy life, 


but a 


nest w 


not as amusement, 


luty, — not as play, but as ear- 
vk,—and no human bein; 


can 
attain to the Christian standard without 
this. 

“ When Jesus Christ took a towel and 
girded himself, poured water into a ba- 


sin, and washed his disciples’ feet, he 
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icant and sacramental ment. The labors of modern, well-ar- 
woman should ranged houses are not in any sense 
rank and _ severe ; they are as gentle as any kind 
exercise thz ) vised, and 
i muscles that ought 
] 


ate 
be health 


American women does not 


} 


nousew 
fulness 
, 1, 


equal advair 
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who is no respecter of persons, gives to 
Colleen Bawn, who uses her arms and 
chest, a beauty which perishes in the 
gentle, languid Edith, who does nothing 
but study and read.” 

“ But is it not a fact,” said Rudolph, 
“as stated by our friend of the Post, 
that American matrogs are perishing, 
and their beauty and grace all withered, 
from overwork ? ” 

“It is,” said my wife ; “but why? It 
is because they are brought up without 
vigor or muscular strength, without the 
least practical experience of household 
labor, or those means of saving it which 
come by daily practice ; and then, after 
marriage, when physically weakened by 
maternity, embarrassed by the care of 
young children, they are often suddenly 
deserted by every efficient servant, and 
the whole machinery of a complicated 
household left in their weak, inexperi- 
enced hands. In the country, you see 
a household perhaps made void some 
fine morning by Biddy’s sudden de- 
parture, and nobody to make the bread, 
or cook the steak, or sweep the par- 
lors, or do one of the complicated of- 
fices of a family, and no bakery, cook- 
shop, or laundry to turn to for allevia- 
tion. A lovely, refined home becomes 
in a few hours a howling desolation ; 

then ensues a long season of break- 

waste, distraction, as one wild Irish 

igrant after another introduces the 

yle of Irish cottage life into an ele- 
gant dwelling. 

“ Now suppose I grant to the Even- 
ing Post that woman ought to rest, to 
be kept in the garden of life, and all 
that, how is this to be done in a coun- 
try where a state of things like this is 
the commonest of occurrences ? And is 
it any kindness or reverence to woman, 
to educate her for such an inevitable 
destiny by a life of complete physical 
delicacy and incapacity? Many a wo- 
man who has been brought into these 


cruel circumstances would willingly ex- 


chan 


ge all her knowledge of German 
and Italian, and all her graceful accom- 
plishments, for a good physical devel- 
opment, and some respectable savoir 


, 


Jaire in ordinary life. 
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“ Moreover, American matrons are 
overworked because some unaccount- 
able glamour leads them to continue 
to bring up their girls in the same inef- 
ficient physical habits which resulted in 
so much misery to themselves. House- 
work as they are obliged to do it, un- 
trained, untaught, exhausted, and in 
company with rude, dirty, unkempt for- 
eigners, seems to them a degradation 
which they will spare to their daugh- 
ters. The daughter goes on with her 
schools and accomplishments, and leads 
in the family the life of an elegant lit- 
tle visitor during all those years when 
a young girl might be gradually devel- 
oping and strengthening her muscles 
in healthy household work. It never 
occurs to her that she can’ or ought 
to fill 
which 


any of the domestic gaps into 


always steps; and 
she comforts herself with the thought, 
‘I don’t know how; I can’t; I 
n’t the strength. I can’ sweep; 
ters my hands. If I 


the ironing-table an hour, 


} . 
otner 


her n 

h ive 
it blis- 
should stand at 
be 


As to cooking, I don’t 


I should 
ill for a week. 
know unythinge about 7+? A 1 v1 7; 
0 anything aboutit. nd so, when 
the cook, or the chambermaid, or nurse, 
or all together, vacate the premises, it 
is the mamma who is successively cook, 

rmaid, and nurse; 
i Alas: saciid vilinae imitates ia, oe 
is the reason why Mmatrons face and are 


1 ] } 
overworked. 


“ Now, Mr. Rudolph, do you think a 
woman any less beautiful or interesting 


ed phys- 


and this 


because she is a fully develo 
ical being, — because her muscles have 
been rounded and matured into strength, 
so that she can meet the inevitable 
emergenc ies of life without feeling them 
to be distressing hardships? If there 
be a competent, well-trained servant to 
sweep and dust the parlor, and keep 
all the machinery of the house in mo- 
tion, she may very properly select her 
work out of the family, in some form 
of benevolent helpfulness ; but when 
the inevitable evil 


is like ly 


hour comes, which 
to come first or last in every 
American household, is a woman any 
less an elegant her 


woman because 


love of neatness, order, and beauty 


her to make vigorous personal 


leads 
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exertions to keep her own home unde- 
filed? For my part, I think a disor- 
derly, ill- kept home, a sordid, unin- 
viting table, has driven more husbands 
from domestic life than the unattractive- 
ness of any overworked woman. So 
long as a woman makes her home har- 
monious and orderly, so long as the 
hour of assembling around the family 
table is something to be looked forward 
to as 
man cz 
fairy, w 
thing so 
de orag 
“ Beside 
Rudolp! 
one are slow to believe; and that is, 
that the kind of 
pose in m 


and a refreshment, a 
see that the good house 


uiort 


some magic keeps every- 
zhtfully, has either a wrin- 


I, “I must tell you, 
what you fellows of twenty- 


ideal paradise you pro- 
urriage is, in the very nature 
ipossibility, — that the 
s of every-day life between 

who keep house together 


i Wil destroy it. 


of things, an 
famil i 
two 
must an Suppose you 
to Cytherea herself, and 
the next week attacked with a rheu- 
matic fever. 
that of 
will 
with sculptured hands wring 
out the flannels 
your pains; and she will be no true 
woman if she do not prefer to do this 


to employing any 


If the tie between you is 
honest love, Cytherea 


ingham wrapper, and 


true and 


which shall relieve 


nurse that could be 
hired. love ennobles and dignifies 
the material labors of life; 
services rendered 
in them a] 

“No true-he 


1 


and homely 

for love’s sake have 

that is immortal. 

can find 
ial life, unskilled and 

to the wants and sor- 


oetry 
arted woman 
herself, in re 
unfit to minister 
rows of those dearest to her, without a 
of degradation. The feel- 
lessness is an extremely un- 
pleasant one. Tom Hood, in a very 
humorous paper, describes a most ac- 
complished a teacher 
of all the 1 crafts which are sup- 
“posed t 


secret sensé 


ing of 


hoolmistress, 


fine gentlewomen, who 
is stranded in a rude German inn, with 
her father writhing in the anguish of a 
severe att 

The helpless lady gazes on her suffer- 
ing parent, longing to help him, and 


ick of gastric inflammation. 
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thinking over all her various little store 
of accomplishments, not one of which 
bear the remotest relation to the case. 
She could knit him a bead-purse, or 
make him a guard-chain, or work him 
a footstool, or festoon him with cut tis- 
sue-paper, or sketch his likeness, or 
crust him over with alum crystals, or 
stick him over with little rosettes of red 
and white wafers; but none of these 
being applicable to his present case, 
she sits gazing in resigned imbecility, 
till finally she desperately resolves to 
improvise him some gruel, and, after a 
laborious turn in the kitchen, — after 
burning her dress and blacking her fin- 
gers, — succeeds only in bringing him 
a bowl of Jaste / 

“Not unlike this might be the feeling 
of many an elegant and accomplished 
woman, whose education has taught and 
practised her in everything that woman 
ought to know, except those identical 
ones which fit her for the care of a 
home, for the comfort of a sick-room; 
and so I say again, that, whatever a 
woman may be in the way of beauty 
and elegance, she must have the strength 
and skill of a practical worker, or she 
She is not simply to de the 
beautiful, — she is to wake the beautiful, 
and preserve it; and she who makes 
and she who keeps the beautiful must 
1 to work, and know how to work. 


is nothing. 


be able 
Whatever offices of life are performed 
by women of culture and refinement 
are thenceforth elevated ; they cease to 
be mere servile toils, and become ex- 
pressions of the ideas of superior be- 
ings. Ifa true lady makes even a plate 
of toast, in arranging a fetit souper for 
her invz 
should. She does not cut blundering 


id friend, she does it as a lady 


and uneven slices ; she does not burn 
the edges ; she does not deluge it with 
bad butter, and serve it cold; but she 
arranges and serves all with an artistic 
care, with a nicety and delicacy, which 
make it worth one’s while to have a 
lady friend in sickness. 

“And I am glad to hear that Mon- 
sieur Blot is teaching classes of New 
York ladies that cooking is not a vulgar 
kitchen toil, to be left to blundering 
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servants, but an elegant feminine ac- 
complishment, better worth a woman’s 
learning than crochet or embroidery ; 
and that a well-kept culinary apartment 
may be so inviting and orderly that no 
lady need feel her ladyhood compro- 
mised by participating in its pleasant 
toils. I am glad to know that his cooking 
academy is th i schol- 
ars than he can accommodate, and from 


rong more 
l a an on | 1 ¢ fatten 
adies in the best Classes of society. 


_ 
i to 


Giada t 


* Moreover, I am 


see that in 
New Bedford, recent i 


of instruction in the 


has been commenced 
that classes 
young 
are att 

} 


of 
and married 


I geht direc- 
tion, and show that our fair c 
women, with the good 
which is their 


“ These are steps in 
untry- 


- sense 


are resolved to sup] 
national life is wai 
“T do 


sense and energy w 


not fear tha 

the soph- 
» them that 
elera e & J - e 7 ro 4 7 
elegant imbecility and inefficiency 


charms of cultivated 


istries which would pe 
i ire 
nanhood or in- 


Chloe. [March, 
gredients in the poetry of lif She 
alone can keep the poetry and beauty 
of married life who has this poetry in 
her soul ; who with energy and discre- 
tion can throw back and out of sig 

sordid and di 


sagreeable de 


beset all human living, and can 


the foreground that whi 
who has enough knowledge 
to 


and rude hands minister 


household m make 


atters 


refined tastes, and 
onide f 
guide oO 


vated and 
her skilled brain the 
hands. Fre a home, 
a mistres irens will sedu 
even hair 
sic al 
lays 
chantment 
alone in the 
the cours 
and penet 

hicl every 
xpression of her | 


} 


plans, her 


; and the 


a thousan 


fore marriage 
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A TRUE STORY OF 


T was a long, lon 

the 
streets, or the sounds of 
land ; 
rophet 
doings, he would ha 
been deemed a fit inhabitant of Bedlam. 
In those primitive times, the Widow 
Lawton was considered a rich woman, 
though her income would not go far 


flame of 
were heard in the 
that, had any 


told such magical 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE 


OLDEN TIME. 


use on 
fifteen mil 
vated ter 
a well-te: 
mile long. 
flake was, in " 
sign of being well 


The 


lo in the 


transmuting 
> 


to ¢ 


process of 
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itous ; but 
The fish were 


and circu 
those were not fast days. 


money was. slow 


to be caught, and cleaned, and salted, 
and sad on the fiake, and turnec 
ae 


till thoroughly dry. 


spre 1 day 
Then they 
to 


exchanged 


in vessels 


to be 
the 
sold in forei 


ked, and sent 
irginia, 


tODaCCO 5 
2 ~ 
tobacco were 


the flour and 
gn ports, and 
and other articles of lux- 


+11 nelir 
SUAS, musins, 


procured with the money. 

able, 

generally 

> in that region kept 

for the main chance. 
fish to market; 

: ie 
rood luck hiving 


more knots 


Lawton was a not 


} 


stirring and 


t it was 
agreed 
a shar] 
Nx yb « 1 \ 


nol 


etter 
} 
Ody 


1 


of var 


some 


h hand- 

Great was her store 
e winter. 
house V lled ith 


weave sue 


The smoke- 
1 the 
yned 

In 
suspended 
It was made of bris- 


of groodi 


hams, 


ant 


ceiling kitchen was festoc 


with d ipples and p 
sa fi 


ny-cage 


umpkins. 
summe 

from the 
in which 


tles, in isket-work, 


were arranged bits of red, yellow, and 


green wi ed with honey. 


appe 


irance, 


1ined clued ‘ 


bla k iain Serv- 
1 Joe 

colors to advan- 

ys, such a cage was 

venteel ornament fora 


considere 


New Eng] itchen. Rich men some- 
. 1 


r coats of arms sketched 
jlored crayons 
by the feet of dan- 
Widow Lawton ornamented 


her kitchen floor in a manner as ephem- 


on the be 


effaced in one night 
cers. The 
eral, though less expensive. Every af- 
strewn with 

marked all over 
yom in a herring-bone pat- 


ternoon it was 
from the beach, and 
with the br 
of arms for 
In the 


coat 
fish-flake. 


ined 


tern; a very suitable 


the owner of a par- 


lor was an inegr carpet, the admira- 


tion and envy of the neighborhood. A 
large glass was surmounted by a gilded 


eagle upholding a chain, — prophetic of 


the princi] ployment of the bird of 
freedom for three 
thereafter. In the 

VOL. XVII. 


a century 


quarters of 
Franklin 
IOI. 


fireplace, 
— NO. 


Chloe. 3 3 
tall brass andirons, brightly burnished, 
gleamed through a feathery forest of 
asparagus, interspersed with scarlet ber- 
The high, 
ers, grown black with time, and lustrous 
with 


ries. mahogany case of draw- 


had innumerable 


great drawers and little 


much waxing, 
drawers, all re- 


kept 


i 


splendent with brass ornaments, 


as bright as new gold. 

The Widow was accustomed to say 
“It takes a 
to keep everything 
and though 
ing of her 
condition 


good deal of elbow-grease 
trig and 
by no 


shiny 
she was 
the 
the 
largely 


means spa! 
own, 
of 
was 


neat and thriving 
the 
black 


work. 


strapped 


household 


and 
premises owing to 

Chloe, her slave and servant-of-all- 
When Chloe was a babe 
her mother’s shoulders, they were stolen 
from Africa and packed ina ship. What 
became of her mother she knew not 
How the Widow Lawton obtai 

right to 


make 
till night, 


her work from morning 
ever in- 


had always been so, 


without wages, she 
quired. It 
since she could remember, and sh 


ever 
e had 
and a 
that it was an ordination of Provic 
She did 


or who Providence 


heard the minister say, again gain, 
ence. 
not know what ordinatio1 
but 
vague idea that both were up in tl 

and that had nothing to cd 
submit to them. So yea 


1 was, 
was ; she h 
: he 
r after year she 
patiently cooked the meals, and weeded 
the garden, and cut and dried the apples, 
and scoured the brasses, and sanded the 
floor in herring-bone pattern, and tended 
the till the profitable 
was ready for market. 


fish-flake crop 


There 


was a melancholy expression in the ey 


of the sea 
es 
of poor, ignorant Chloe, which seemed 

1 her 
soul a fountain that was deep, though it 


> 


to indicate that there might be 


was sealed | stone of slav- 
spies of a dog that hi 
“He would have 
if he could have 


And Ch 


y the heavy 


ery. Carlyle »wled 
at the 
poet, 


er.” 


moon, been a 


found a pul 


1° 
uISN- 


loe, though she 


the Inf 


never 
thought about finite, was some- 
of its 

e, as walked 
and forth tending the fish-flake ; 
with the sad song of the sea forever re- 
sounding in her ears, and a glittering 


feeling 


I 
times impressed with a 


mysterious she 


back 


presence, 
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of li 
blue arch over her h ead, and at evening 


~~ 


4 
re] 


orb cht sailing through the great 


gorgeous 
moon 


sinking into the waves amid a 
drapery of clouds. When 
looked on the sea, the sealed fountain 
thin her soul was strangely 


the 
wi stirred. 
The shadow of rocks on the beach, the 
glimmering 
the everlasting sighing 

» her think of ghosts ; 


white sails of fishing-boats 


in the distance, 
of 


sea, m ad 4 


the 
thouct } . ve 
thougn ti oppressive 


shaped itself into words, 


feeling never 


pt in the 


1c 
exce 
statement, “I” ired o’ 
l ght.” So poor Chl 


round upon the 


se sor moon- 


1 her small 


earth, unconscious 


as the ant in her molehill that she was 
he 


among the stars. T 


extent of her moral 
that it her m 
1! ha + 


tress and believe all the minister 


whirling round 


development was, 
was her duty to is- 


obey 


She had often been told as suffi- 
for | 


it was so. 


cient er salvation, sup- 


pose d 


But the dream that takes possession 


rf 1 1,1 1 . 
of young hearts came to Chioe aiso; 


thou d merely the 


of 


gh in her case it prove 


shadow of a dream, or a dream 


1 of one of tl 


B 


shadow. On boar¢ 
that « 


colored man, named 


arried fish to 


.° 
n 
n 


hought 
marvellous 


first time she saw him 1 
large brown eyes were ly 


handsome, and that he had a very pleas- 


ant way of speaking to her 


watcl hed for the ship i 


and artic 
clean 


was very |] 
apron when 
She looke 


meet him. 


1 bit of 


1 n 
look r={ 
x1 I 


in ; ken 


wondered whether they seemed 
some to him as his eyes did to her. 


} 


her own opinion she had rather pretty 
for the 
ick, but come- 
Jin 


1ehow 


eyes, and she was not mistaken; 


Scriptural description, “bl 


to her. n never 


he had son re- 


ceived an impression that perhaps he 


thought so. Sometimes he helped her 


turn the fish on the Flake, and afterward 


walked with her along the beach, as she 
On 


wended her way homeward. such 
occasions there was a happy sound in 
of and her heart 


parkles, like 


the song the sea, 


seemed to dance up 


in 


Ch loe. | March, 
It 
strong emotion she 
it a 
glow through the cold dulness of her 
lonely life. 

Jim went away on a long voyage. 


the waves kissed by the sunshine. 
first 
experienced, 


was the free, 


had ever and sent 


He 
gone two 
sailed, 


beach ; 


said perhaps he should be 


years. The evening,before he 
he walked with Chloe on the 
and when he bade her good by, he gave 

etty little pink shell, with a look 
1e never forgot. She gazed long 


flustered 


her apr 
that s] 


after him, he 


4 
AAS 


and felt when 
turned and saw her watching hin 
und a rock that would 


sight, he 


he passed ri con- 


ceal him from her vaved his 
1 and she turned hon 
“ He 
» looked just 
On that 


fed 


cap toward her, 


ward, 


e- 


murmuring to herself, 


nothin’; but 

itse lf. 
vorld t 

' could take 

of a look. 

and C 


ouse-service 


her hat nobc 


her, — the 


own, 


memory 
hloe went 
to 


to the f 


Lime pa -a On, 


rounds, from h 
and from Id-service 
The Wid 


pres 


had stror 
mind that 
alt thou 


Oor wi 


vton 


the 


] 
then 


rk \ 


Vidow was a careful 


shed forms ; but there 
inside 
her feet 


was 


} 
res to be done 


hloe was on 


when she 
tl 


except 


corner Oi 1€ meetings 


Reveren 
the 


, while the 


Gord explained 

ence between justification 

cation. hloe did n't understand it, any 
, 


th 
continuous sound wit 
significance had the same 
lull her to sleep. But 

h great awe. 

} tl 


than she did moaning of the 


the 


more e 
hout 
tend 

regar 

It 1 

hat he belonged t 


she 
minister wit 
tered her mind 
same spet ies as herself. She Sup] osed 
him into the world with 
to warn 
were sent 
to him and obey 


God had sent 


special instructions sinners 
and that 


world to listen 


; 
sinners into the 


lengthened visil 


saw hi 


Her visage ly 


ever she m approaching 
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cocked 
Was som 
to her 
moon ; 


He 


mysterious 


hat and ivory-headed cane. 
far-off and 
imagination, like the man in the 

and it never occurred to her 
that he might enter as a disturbing ele- 
ment narrow her 
But so it was destined 


thine 
° > 


into the sphere of 
humble affairs. 
to be. 


The mi 


neighbors, 


of the nearest 
had 
the Widow 


with 
erning the curing of hams 


nister was one 


ind not unfrequently 


occasion to negotiate 
Lawton cor 
the exchange of 

When their 
transacted, the Widow 
him to “stop and take a 
and he was 


in her smoke-house, or 
pumpkins fo 
pk 


t 
} 
[ 


inclined to 
ition, for he particularly 
f her doughnuts and 
f thesé occasions, he 
nother matter of business 


Mrs. I 


connected with 


you about, 


} 


awton, 
—a 


matte my 
and convenience. My 
that he 
etting 


temporal 
Tom has t it into his head 
wants a wife, and he is 


and more uneasy about it. 


more 
Last night 
Black 
Dinah. } if he gets set in that di- 
rection, it \ nake it 
ient f 


he stray miles to see 


three 
very inconven- 


for me ; for i ke him a good 
to go back and forth, and I 


want him 


deal of time 

eae ee 
when he is 
But if you would con- 
marry your Chloe, I 


summon him if | 1 


may happen to 
out of the way 
sent to have him 


could ea stood in 
need of | 

it would be altogeth- 
Mrs. L 


“He’d be ming here often, 


replied uwton. 
bringing 
mud or into the house, and he’d 
be very likely to take Chloe’s mind off 
-d be 
score,” said Mr 


should 


no trouble on that 
Gordonmammon. “I 
must 
1 Saturday 

return early on 


Tom he never come 
here except or 
that he must 


morning. My & 


-venings, and 
Sunday 
good woman has taught 
him to be so 11 about his feet, that 
he will bring no mud or dust into your 
house. Hi 


-arefu 


board will cost you noth- 
ing, for he will come after supper and 
leave before 


breakfast; and perhaps 


Poor Chloe. 2 


355 


you may now and then find it handy for 


him to do a chore for you.” 
Notwithstanding 
the Widow still 


clined to the arrangement. 


these arguments, 
ther disin- 
She feared 
Chloe’s time 
might thereby be lost to her. 


seemed ra 


that some moments of 


The minister rose, and said, with much 
‘When a pastor devotes 
alfare of 


gravity : his 


life to the spiritual we his flock, 


seem reasonable that his pa- 


should feel 
his temporal interests in 


it would 


rishioners some desire to 
serve 
But 


modate 


return. 


since you are unwilling to accom- 


me in this sma! I will 
bid you good evening 

The solemnity of his manner intimi- 
dated the Widow, and sh istened to 
course | 


Mr. 


say: “Of am 
to ol 
and 


ys happy 


ige you, Gordonmammon ; 


a since you have set your mind on 
Tom’s having Chloe, I have no objec- 
r about it.” 

ceeded to 
carefully 
scrap of 


tion to your speaking to he 

The 
the kit 
instru 
time for the 
had seated 
arpet, 
disposed of. 


minister at once pr 
Chloe, 


cted to use up 


chen. who was 
every 
benefit of her mistress, 
herself to braid rags for a 


as soon as the tea things were 


The entrance of the min- 
ister into 


for it 
made a profound courtesy, anc 


her apartment surprised her, 


was very unusual. She rose, 
3 Ba ai 
| remained 
standing. 

“ Sit down, Chloe! 
condescen g wave of 


said 
he, with a his 


hand. “I have come to speak to you 


about an important matte You have 
heard me read from the Scriy 
honorable. 

to be 
right and pri 
ried. My 


ca } - 
is nobody I s 


marriage is 
enough married, 
yper yo 

Tom w 


s 


a 
11 . . 
1 Tike so well f n 


send 


houl 


will go 


s 


as you. | home ar Tom 
to hee with you about it.’ 

looked very muc h frightened, 
exclaimed: “Please don t, 
Gordonmammon. I 


‘hlo e 
Se. Massa 
don’t want. ta: be 
married.” 

“ But it’s right and proper you:should 
be married,” 


“and 


rejoined the minister:; 


Tom wants a wife. It ’s 


your 
duty, Chloe, to do whatever your min- 
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ister and your mistress tell you to 
do.” 7 : 

That look from Jim came up as a 
bright vision before poor Chloe, and 
she burst into tears. 

“T will come again when your mind 
is in a state more suited t6 your condi- 
tion,” said the minister. “At present 
your disposition seems to be rebellious. 
I will leave you to think of what I have 
said. 

But thinking made Chloe feel still 
more rebellious. 


ma 
st Ipid, 


Tom was fat and 

with thick lips, and small, dull- 
looking eyes. He compared very un- 
favorably with her bright and handsome 
Jim. She swayed back and forth, and 
groaned. She thought over all the par- 
ticulars of that last walk on the beach, 
and murmured to herself, ‘“‘He looked 


ay suthin’, 


jest as ef he wanted to 


She thought of Tom and groaned 
again; and underlying all her confu- 
sion of thoughts there was a misera- 


ble feeling that, if the minister and her 


mistress both said she must marry 


Tom, there was no help for it. 
The next day, she slashed and 
slammed 


round in an extraordinary 


manner. She broke a mug and a bowl, 


and sanded the floor with a general 


conglomeration of scratches, instead of 


the neat herring-bone on which she 


usually prided herself. It was the only 
way she had to exercise her free-will 
in its desperate struggle with necessity. 
Mrs. Lawton, who never thought of 


her in any other light 


} ma- 
chine, did not know what to make of 
“What 


exclaimed she. 


these singular proceedings. 


upon airth ails you ?’ 
] 


‘I do believe the gal’s gone crazy.” 


paused in 


and said, 


Chloe harum-scarum 
look and 


defiant, “I don’t want to 
Tom.” 


her 


sweeping with a 


tene almost 
marry 

“ But the minister wants you to mar- 
ry him,” replied Mrs. Lawton, “and 
you ought to mind the minister.” 

Chloe did not dare to dispute that 
assertion, but she dashed her broom 
round in the. sand, in a very rebellious 
manner. 


“Mind what you ’re about, gal!” 


Poer Chloe. 


[ March, 


exclaimed Mrs. Lawton. “I am not 
going to put up with such tantrums.” 

Chloe was acquainted with the weight 
of her mistress’s hand, and she moved 
the broom round in more systematic 
fashion ; but there was a tempest raging 
in her soul. 

In the course of a few days the min- 
ister 1 the kitchen 


visited again, and 


found Cl 


tion. iS SJ 
, 
i 


iloe still averse to his proposi- 
jiritual ear had been del- 
1 have 


icate, he woulc noticed anguish 
in her pleading tone, when she said: 
“ Please, Massa Gordonmammon, don’t 
I don’t want 


But his spiritual ear 


say nothin’ more ’bout it. 


to be married.” 


was zof delicate ; and her voice sound- 
ed to him merely as that of a refractory 
wench, who was behaving in a manner 
very unseemly And ungrateful in a bond- 


woman who had been taken from the 
heathen round about, and 


acer 


brought un- 
Christians. He 
his look 


“T supposed you knew 


the guidance of 
therefore assumed sternest 
when he said: 


it was your duty to obey whatever your 


minister and your mistress tell 
The Bible 


God unto you.’ 


you. 
Says, * He is the minister of 
It also says, ‘ Servants, 
obey your masters in all things’; and 
your mistress stands to you in the place 
of your deceased master. How are you 
going to account to God for your disobe- 
dience to his commands ?” 

Chloe, half frightened and half rebel- 
lious, replied, “I don’t think Missis 
would like it, if you made Missy Katy 
marry somebody when she said she 
did n’t want to be married.” 


“Chloe, it is very presumptuous in 


you to talk in that way,” rejoined the 


minister. “There is no similarity be- 
tween your condition and that of your 
You descended 


Ham, Chloe; and Ham was ac- 


young mistress. are 


from 
cursed of God on account of his sin, 
and his posterity were ordained to be 
servants ; and the Bible says, ‘ Servants, 
obey your masters in all things’; and it 
says that the minister is a ‘ minister of 
God unto you.’ You were born among 
heathen and brought to a land of Gos- 
pel privileges ; and you ought to be 
grateful that you have protectors capa- 
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Now 
your mistress wants you to marry Tom, 
and I want 


ble of teaching you what to do. 


you to marry him; and we 
expect that you will do as we bid you, 
without 


ry > J I 17 . 
more woras. will come 


oe; though you ought to feel 
ashamed of 


again, Chl 


yourself for giving your 
. 1 a | 1 ~ 
so much trouble about such a 


trifling matter.” 


ministet 


Receiving no answer, he returned to 


the sitting-room to talk with Mrs. Law- 
ton 


ost people who are alone 
laconfirmed habit 


and her solilo- 


rather promiscu- 


!’ saidshe. “S’pose 


ing matter to you, Massa Min- 

h! S’pose they ‘ll wake me. 
hin’ bout H Never 
iam afore, only ham in 


am. 
| 


e. If ham’s cussed in 


fur 


into the swine. 


what fur I must marry Tom ’cause Ham 


cussed for 


She was si- 
} 


his sin.’ 
lent for a while, 
bring 


was 


and, being unable to 
any order out of the chaos of her 
thoughts, she turned them toward a 


“ He 


murmured she ; 


more pleasant subject. 
say nothin’,’ ‘but he 
looked jest as ef he wanted to say 
The 


those great brown 


suthin’ tender expression of 
eyes came before her 
laid her head down on 


} 


, : 
again, and she 


1 


the table and sobbed. 


Her protectors, as they styled them- 


selves, never dreamed that she had a 


heart. In their thoughts she was mere- 


lwoman taken from the hea- 


ly a bon 
then, and consigned to their keeping 
for their uses. 

Tom made another visit to Dinah, 
and was out of the way when his mas- 
This caused the min- 
ister to hasten in making his third visit 
to Chioe. She met him with the same 
frightened look; and when he asked if 
she had made up her mind to obey her 
mistress, she timidly and sadly repeat- 
ed, “ Massa Minister, I don’t want to 
be married.” 


ter wanted him. 
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“You don’t want to do your duty ; 
that’s what itis, you disobedient wench,” 
said the minister sternly. “ I will wres- 
tle with the Lord in prayer for you, that 
your rebellious heart may be taken away, 
and a submissive temper given you, 
more befitting your servile condition.” 

He spread forth 
with very long-fingered, dangling black- 


his hands, covered 


silk gloves, and lifted his voice in the 

the Throne of 
“QO Lord, we pray thee that 
j 


rebellious descendant of 


following petition to 
Grace: 
Ham, 
whom thou hast been pleased to place 


this 


under our protection, may learn that it 
Holy W ord ; 


Il am unto 


is her duty to obey 


thy 
wherein it is written tha 
she 1S 


May 


be brought to a proper sense of her 


her a minister of God, and that 


to obey her mistress in all things. 
h 
sne 
duty ; and, by submission to her supe- 
riors, gain a humble place in thy heav 
enly kingdom, where the curse inherit- 
ed from her sinful progenitor may be 
removed. This we ask in the name of 
thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
died that sinners, might be redeemed 
by believing on his name ; even sinners 
like handmaid, 
P : ’ : * 

were born in a land of heathens. 


who, this disobedient 
He paused and looked at Chloe, who 


could do nothing but weep. There 


were many words in the prayer which 
conveyed to her no meaning; and why 
she was accursed on account of the sin 
of Ham remained a perplexing puzzle 
to her mind. But she felt as if she 
must, somehow or other, be doing some- 
thing wicked, or the minister would not 
come and pray for her in such a solemn 
manner. 

Mr. Gordonmammon, having reiter- 
ated 
without receiving any answer but tears, 
called Mrs. 
“‘T have preached to Chloe, and 


his rebukes and expostulations 


his assistance. 


prayed 


Lawton to 
for her,” said he; “but she remains 
stubborn.” 

“ ] am surprised at you, Chloe!” 
claimed the Widow. 


ex- 
“You have been 
told a great many times that it is your 
duty to obey the minister and to obey 
me ; yet you have put him to the trouble 
of coming three times to talk with you. 
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I sha’n’t put up with any more such do- 

ings. You must make up your mind 

once for all to marry Tom. What have 

you to say about it, you silly wench?” 
great 


With a of 


poor Chloe blubbered out, “S’pose I 


break-down 


SODs, 


must.” 


They left alone; and how 


dreadfully alone she felt, wit 


look 


her 


ory of that treasured 3 
thought that, whatever it was Jim want- 
ed to say, he could never say it now! 
The next day, soon after dinner, Mrs. 
Lawton entered the kitchen, and said: 
* Chloe, the minister has brought Tom. 
Make haste, : 


put on a clean apron, and come in to 


vd . r dis} | 
14 GO Up your dishes, and 


be married 
Chloe’s fir 


but she had 


st impulse was to run away ; 


nowhere torun. She was 
recognized as the property of her mis- 
tress, and wherever she went she would 
She washed 


be sure to be sent back. 


came 


the dishes so slowly that Mrs. Lawton 
again the minister was 


to 
Chloe mere | lied, ** } 
But 


after her, she 


Say 
waiting. Yes, 
door closed 
a F 
I did n’t ax him to come here 


Ham. 
Never 


missis - 
muttered to herself: 
him wait. 
plaguing me about the cuss 0’ 
Don’t know nothin’ ’bout Ham. 
hearn tell ’bout him afore.” 
Again her mistress came to summon 
her, and this time in a somewhat angry 
mood. “ Have lead tied to 


you got 


your heels, you lazy wench?” said she. 
tell 


And she empha- 


y 
“How many times must I you the 
minister ’s waiting ?” 
sized the question with a smart box on 
the ear. 

Like a cowardly soldier driven up to 
the cannon’s mouth by bayonets, Chloe 
put on a clean apron, and went to the 


When the minister told 


sitting-room. 
I'om to stand up, she did not even look 
at him; and he, on his part, seemed 
very much frightened. After a brief 
form of words had been repeated, they 
were told that they were husband and 
wife. Then the bridegroom was ordered 
to go to ploughing, and the bride was 
sent to the fish-flake. 

Two witnesses were present at this 
dismal wedding beside Mrs. Lawton. 
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One was the Widow’s daughter, a girl of 
seventeen, whom Chloe called “ Missy 
Katy.” The other was Sukey Larkin, 


who lived twenty miles off, but occasion- 
ally came to visit an aunt in the neigh- 
borhood. Both the young girls were 
dressed in best; for they were 

y 


going to a quilting-party, where the 
to But 
Catharine Lawton’s best was very supe- 


expected meet many beaux. 


rior to Sukey Larkin’s. Her gown was 


of a more wonderful pattern than had 


It had 
London, in exchan 
} 


+l ) ] ] 
ukey Nad heard 


had Stoppe l he W idow 


been seen in that region. been 


1 | - 
brought trom ge ior 


t 


tODaACCO, » 


of it, and 
Lawton’s to 
Catha- 


to the quilting-party. 


i 
re of 


make su seeing it, in case 


rine did not wear it 


had heard much talk about 


rhough she 
i and 
her 
all 


y-corns. 


passed her expectations, 
| } 
discontented with 


Indi 


over with rea spots, 


very 


own gown of i-cotton, dotted 


ae 
] Ke Darie 
[he fabric of Catharine’s dress was fine, 
thick linen, covered with pictures, like 


Natu- 


sizes and 


1. 201 
ncif , ct 
a fancifully ilustt 


ral History. 


I 
colors were fit 


lume of 
1] 


all 


ited vi 


ult nies Of 


itter 
ttering over great 


. - ‘ 
kets of flowers, birds were swi 
blossoming bees 


g vines, were 


round their 


ing and cooing on tl 


e roof of their cots. 


beaux in the neighborhood 


ign 


One of the 
expressed his admiration of it by say- 


ing, “It beats all natur’.” It w 
in bodice-fas 


as made 
hion, with a frill of fine 


linen nicely crimped; and 
tight sleeves were edged jus 
elbow with a similar frill. 
Sukey had before envied Catharine 
the posses sion of a gold necklac es but 


i 
that grew dim before the glory of 
London gown. She repeated several 
times that it was the handsomest thing 
she ever saw, and that it was remark- 
But 


pitterness 


ably becoming. at the 
party the of 
trayed itself in such remarks as these : 
“ Folks wonder where the Widow Law- 


quilting- 
| 
A 


her spirit be- 


ton gets money to set herself up so much 
But she knows how 
She can skin a flint, 
and tan the hide. She makes a fool of 
Catharine, dressing her up like a London 


above other folks. 
to drive a bargain. 
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I wonder who she expects is go- 
to marry her, if she brings her up 
extravagant notions.” 

“ Mr. Gordonmammon thinks a deal 
of the Widow Lawton,” said the hostess 
of the quilting-party. 

“Yes, I know he does,” 
key. was a widower, I 
they ’d be@he t 
think he goes there full often enough. 


He Tom 


replied Su- 
guess 


Some folks 


’ 1 
wn + 
wns talk. 


to-day to 
wonder the Widow could 


to be married, - 


there 


though, 


lid n’t take long, for the 
1 mighty short prayer.” 
Thus they dismissed 


gave her a life-long 
here was no honey in her 
She tol m several 


wi 
Wi 


so druv 
like 


-_ 
rriec 


replie 1 Cl 
hought ’t was wicked to cuss, | 
sa Minister says Ham was cussed 
Bible. : 2 
fish 


Lunnun fo gownd ; but Missy Katy 


In 
some 0’ 


have 


could 


and dry, I could sen’ to 


she g ull the gownds, ’cause Ham 


was cussed in the Bible. I don’t know 


bout i 


tole 


nothin’ seems drefful 


“ Massa 
nothin’, ’cause 


joined Tom 


que € gg 


me I mus’ work for 


Ham was cussed,” re- 
“ But it seems like Ham 


oth- 


cussed some black folks worse nor 


Jim Saunders, he ’s a 


ers. There ’s 


er, too; but he gits his feed and 


month.” 


ni 


aS 


six dollars a 

The words were like a stab to Chloe. 
She dropped 
] el kn 


half a needleful of stitch- 
itting, told 


hold his tongue, for he 


es in and Tom she 


] 


wished he ’d 
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kept up such a jabbering that he made 
all her stitches run down. Tom, thu: 
silenced, soon fell asleep. She glanced 
at him as he sat snoring 
and him with 
figure and handsome features that had 
her 


by her side, 
contrasted the genteel 
been so indelibly photographed on 
by the sunbeams of 
ped fast on her knitting- 


Tom 


memory love. 


Tears 


4 
work ; 


Ir t 
aro} 


but when woke up, sl 


spoke kindly, and tried to atone for h« 
Time, 

all things, produced the 
] When 


same effect on her as on others. 
the minister asked her, six months after- 


ill-temper. which gradual 
onciles 


lyr 


us to 


ward, how she and Tom were 


“Jy? 
a 8 


along, she replied, 
him.” 
Yet life 


than 


} 


seemed 1 


more are 


it did before she had 


expe rience of a free feeling. 

hat look without 

it was Jim wanted 
it, as months passed on, the t 


ing vision came less frequently, and : 

I ; year Chloe expe rienced 
emotion of her life. 

upon her bal 


looked e, a 


iin of love leaped up in her 
was never too tired to wait 
upon little Tommy ; and if his cries dis- 
her deep 7 


little 
7 
i 


iided the 


her bosom, 


sleep, she fi 
to 


that he was better than 


creature 


ing 


he tee 
She was accustomed to carry ] 
fish-flake in a big basket, 


bed 


him ona of dry leaves, with 
As 
at 


toil, it was a perpetual entertainment 


awning. she 


for an g paced 


her da 


backwards and forwards 


see him lying there sucking his thumbs. 
But that was nothing compared with 


] When his ! 


the joy of nursing him. 
was partially satisfied, he w 
: 


ger 
stop to smile in his mother’s face ; 
and Chloe had never seen anything so 
beautiful as that baby smile. As he 
lay on her lap, laughing and cooing, 
there was something in the expression 
of his eyes that reminded her of the 
look she never forget. He had 
taken the picture from her soul, and 


brought i 


could 


> 
with hi - ‘ld: 
with him to the outer world ; 

hte 

his 


but as he lay there, playing with 
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toes, he knew no more about his moth- 
er’s heart than did the Rev. Mr. Gor- 
donmammon. 


One balmy day in June, she was sit- 
ting on a rock by the sea-shore, nurs- 
ing her babe, pinching his little plump 
cheeks, and chirruping to make him 
smile, when she heard 
footsteps. 


the sound of 

She looked up, and saw Jim 
proaching. 

her throat. 


Her heart jumped into 
She felt very hot, and then 
very cold. When Jim came near enough 
to look upon the babe, he stopped an 
instant, said, in a constrained way, 
How d’ ye, Chloe,” then turned and 


walked quickly away. 


She gazed after 
him so wistfully that for a few moments 
the cooing of her babe was disregard- 
ed. “’Pears like he was affronted,” she 
murmured, at last; 


dropped slowly. 


and the big tears 
Little Tommy had a 
fit that night; for, by the strange inter- 
fusion of spirit into all forms of matter, 
the quick revulsion of the blood in his 
mother’s heart passed into his nourish- 


body, as her 


ment, and convulsed his 
soul had been convulsed. 

But the disturbance passed away, and 
Chloe’s life rolled on in its accustomed 
grooves. Tommy grew strong enough 
to run by her side when she went to 
Hour after hour he busied 
himself with pebbles and shells, every 
now and then bringing her his treas- 
ures, and calling out, “ Pooty!” When 
he held out a shell, and looked at her 
with his great brown eyes, it stirred up 


the beach. 


memories ; but the pain was gone from 
them. Her heart was no longer fam- 
ished ; it was filled with little Tommy. 

This engrossing love was not agree- 
able to the Widow Lawton. If less was 
accomplished in a day than usual, she 
would often exclaim, “ That brat takes 
up too much of your time.” And not 
unfrequently Chloe was compelled to 
go to the beach and leave Tommy fas- 
tened up in the kitchen; though this 
was never done without some outcries 
on his part, and some suppressed mut- 
terings on hers. 

On one of these occasions, Sukey 
Larkin came to make acall. When Mrs. 
Lawton saw her at the gate, she said to 
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her daughter, “ How long do you sup- 
g g . 
pose she’ll be in the house before she 
asks to see your silk gown?” 
Catharine smiled and kept on spinning 
I Ss 
flax till her visitor entered. 
“Good morning, Sukey,” said Mrs. 
Lawton. “I did n’t know 
about in these parts.” 


you was 

“I come yesterday to d&Some busi- 
ness for mother,” replied Sukey, “and 
back in an hour. But I 
thought I would just run in to see you, 
Catharine 


Jane Horton’s wedding. Are you going 


I ’m going 
Aunt says you’re going to 


our new silk?” 
“So you ’ve 

silk 2 iid Mrs 
“To be sure I have,” rejoined Sukey. 

“ Everyl ody it. Do 


that ’s a 


to wear yj 
heard about the 


Lawton. 


new 


’s talking about 
show it to me, Catharine ; 
dear.” 

The dress was brought forth from its 
envelope of white linen. It was a very 
lustrous silk, changeable between rose- 
color and apple-green, and the delicate 
hues glanced beautifully in the sunlight. 

Sukey was in raptures, and exclaimed, 
I don’t wonder Mr. Gordonmammon 


6c 


said Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like Catharine, when she went 
to the great party at Cape Ann. I do 
declare, you’ve got lace at the elbows 
and neck!” She heaved 
a deep sigh when the dress was refold- 


ed; 


round the 
and after a moment’s silence said, 
“T wish mother had a fish-flake, and 
knew how to manage as well as you 
do, Mrs. Lawton; then she could trade 
round with the sloops and get me a 
silk gown.” 

“QO, I dare say you will have one 
some time or other,” rejoined Catha- 
rine. 

“No, I shall never have one, if I 
live to be a hundred years old,” re- 
plied Sukey. “I was n’t born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth, like some 
folks.” 

“1 wonder what Tommy’s doing in 
the kitchen,” said Mrs. Lawton. “ He’s 
generally about some mischief when 
he ’s so still. I declare I ’d as lief 
have a colt in the house as that little 
nigger.” She looked into the kitchen 
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t 


and added, “ He ’s sound asleep on the 
floor.” 
“ie 


said 


s so much trouble to you,” 
Sukey, “I wish you ’d give him to 
me. I always thought I should like to 
have a nigger.” 

“You may 


Mr 


have him if you want him,” 
replied ivLTS. 


Lawton. “He’s nothing 
but a pester, and he takes up a quarter 
But you ’d bet- 
n before she gets home, for 


part of Chloe’s time. 
ter take hii 
she ‘ll make a fuss ; and if he wakes up 
he ’ll cry. 

a plan in her mind, sug- 
the 
ager to get 

She 
he wagon, all ready to 
and 


sight of silk gown, 


possession 


said her he yrse 


start for home, there was some 


straw in the bottom of it. The vehicle 


was soon at the widow’s door, and by 


careful manag 


ement the child was placed 


+ 2.2 
ne straw without waking; 


though 
Catharine said she heard him cry be- 
fore the wagon was out of sight. 
Chloe hurried through her work on 
a quick 
as longing to see her 
; 


had 


the beach, and came home at 
pace ; 


darling, and she 


for she w 
some misgivings 


as to how he was treated in her absence. 
1 the kitchen-door with the 


hat Tommy would spring 


She opene 
expectation 
toward her, as usual, exclaiming, “ Mam- 
my! 


mammy!” The disappointment 
and she ran out to call 


him. When no little voice responded to 


gave her a chi 


the call, she went to the sitting-room and 
said, “ Missis, have youseen Tommy ?” 
“He a’n’t been here,” replied Mrs. 
Lawton, evasively. “Can’t you find 
him?” 
The Widow was a regular commu- 
nicant the Reverend Mr. Gordon- 
church ; 


of 


mammon’s but she was so 
blinded by slavery that it never occurred 
to her there was any sin in thus trifling 
with a When Chloe 
out of the room, she said 
in a tone of indiffer- 
ne good thing will come of 
Tommy to Sukey Larkin, —she 
won’t come spying about here for one 
spell; she “ll be afraid to face Chloe.” 

In fact, herself soon found it 


mother’s feelings. 
had hurried 
to her daughter, 
ence, ™ ( 


giving 


she 
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rather unpleasant to face Chloe; for 
the bereaved mother grew so wild with 
anxiety, that the hardest heart could 
not remain untouched. “O missis! why 
did n’t you let me take Tommy with 
me?” exclaimed she, “He played with 
hisself, and was n’t no care to me. I 
spose he was lonesome, and runned 
down to the beach to look for mammy ; 
an’ he ’s got drownded.” With that 
thought she rushed to the door to go 
and hunt for him on the sea-shore. 

held her back with a 
strong arm, and, findins 


Her mistress 
it impossible 


said, 


to pacify her, she at last 


‘Sukey 
Larkin wanted Tommy, and I told her 
she might have him; she ‘ll take good 
care of him.” 

The unhappy bondwoman gazed at 
her with an expression of intense mis- 
ery, which she was never afterward able 


to forget. “O missis! how could you 


do it?” she exclaimed; and, sinking 
upon a chair, she covered her face with 
her apron. 

“Sukey will be good to him,” said 
Mrs. Lawton, in tones more gentle than 
usual. 

“He ’ll cry for his mammy,” sobbe | 
Chloe. “O missis! ’t was cruel to take 
away my little Tommy.” 

The Widow crept noiselessly out of 
the room, and left her to wrestle with 
She found the 
minister in the sitting-room, and told 


her grief as she could. 


him she had given away little Tommy, 
but that she would n’t have done it if 
she had thought Chloe would be so wild 
about it; for she doubted whether she 
should get any work out of her for a 
week to come. 

“She ’ll get over it soon,” said the 
minister. “My cow lowed dismally, 
and would n’t eat, when I sold her calf; 
but she soon got used to doing with- 
out it.” 

It did not occur to him as included 
within ‘his pastoral duties to pray with 
the stricken slave ; and poor Chloe, op- 
pressed with an unutterable sense of 
loneliness, retired to her straw pallet, 
and late in the night sobbed herself to 
sleep. She woke with a weight on her 
heart, as if there was somebody dead in 
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the house; and quickly there rushed 
upon remembrance that her 
A ragged gown of 
How she 
kissed it, and cried over it! Then she 
took Jim’s pink shell from her box, 


her the 
} -ls "26 
darling was gone. 


his was hanging on a nail. 


folded them carefully together, and laid 
them No but 


knew what memories were wrapped up 


away. mortal herself 


gi 


with them. She went through the usual 
routine of housework like a laborer who 


At 


wandered forth 


drags after him a ball and chain. 


, 
the appointed time, she 


to the beach with no little voice to chirp 
] When she 


ner 
saw prints of Tommy’s little feet in the 


music to as she went. 
a stone, and cov- 
For 


groans mingle 


sand, she sat down on 


ered her face with her 


long time her sobs and 
with the moan of the’sea. She raisec 
land, in the di- 


her head, and looked 41 


rection where she sup] 
kin She revolved in her 
the possibility of going 

stages were almost unknown 


days ; and 


osed Sukey Lar- 
l mind 


But 


in those 


lived. 
} 
there. 


no wagoner would take her, 
mistress, if she 
She thought of 
; but Mrs. 


to overtake her, 


without consent of her 
pleaded ever so hz 
running away at midnight 
Lawton would 

and bring her back. 
her mistress might d 


her that sh 


Like a m 


began to go her customary rounds ; but 


reminded 


the fish. 


she had lost so much time that it was 
her task 


wandered 


late before was completed. 


le 


she away to a litt 


1eap of moss and 
the 
the 


near by she sat down and cried. 


pebbles, that Tommy 

to- 
rock 
Black 


, , , : 1 
clouds gathered over her head, a cold 


last were 


time they 
beach. a 


on On wet 


yon her, and the 
Still 
Louder and 


northeast wind blew uj 
spray sprinkled her naked feet. 
and cri 


she sat there 


louder whistled the wind; wilder and 
wilder grew the moan of the sea. She 
heard the uproar without caring for it. 
She wished the big waves would come 
and 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lawton noticed the 


wash her away. 


and looked out 
a 


anxiously for the return of her servant. 


gathering darkness, 


4 


Ch loe. 


“ What upon airth can have become of 


her?” “She oughter been 


: } 
said she. 


home an hour ago.’ 


“] should n’t wonder if she had set 
out to go to Sukey Larkin’s,” 
Catharine. 

The Widow had thought of that; she 


for 


replied 


had also thought of the sea; she 


had I 


an une remembrance of that 


iSy 
look of utter misery when Chloe said, 
“ How could you do it?” 


Saturday evening; and, 


It was ac- 


cording to custom, Tom came to see 
his wife, all unconscious of the afflic- 
Mrs. 


him, and 


befallen them. Law- 


went out to meet said : 


“Tom, I wish 


yu would go right dov 
h, and see what has 

I ; come | 
afraid sometl 
She returned 
Ts If 


shall 


erself, wench 
drowned, 


such an- 


other?” 

Tom found the 
to her, she 
started, as if from sleep ; and 


“OQ Tom! 


‘hloe still sitting on 


r - } 
wet stone. When he Spoke 


her first 


exclamation was, missis has 


guv away little Tommy.” 
] 


e ¢ 
I C 


It was some time before ould un- 


} dw) had h: y= 1, 
derstand what had happened ; Dut when 


he realized that his child was gone, his 
strong frame shook with sobs. Little 
Tommy was the only creature on earth 
J 


that loved hi his only 


“It’s cruel hz 


tle Tommy is crying for 
mammy!” sobbed Chloe; “and I can’t 


git to him nohow. Oh! oh! 


Tom tried to comfort her, as well as 


he knew how. Among other things, he 


suggested running away. 
‘bout that,” re- 


thinking 


“but there a’n’t nowhere 


| een 
joined Chloe ; 
to run to. e white folks has got all 
the money, and all the hosses, and all 
the law.” 
“O, what 
groaned Tom. 
“ Don’t 
cuss,” replied Chloe. “ Missis was cruel. 


a cuss that Ham was!” 


know nothin’ "bout that ole 


What makes God let white folks cruel- 
> 


lize black folks so 
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The question was altogether too large 
for Tom, or anybody else, to answer. 
After a 
* P’r’aps Sukey Larkin will come some- 


, a . 
moment’s silence, he said, 
times, and bring little Tommy to see 
us.” 

“ She 


exclaimed 


have him 
“Ted 


eyes out, if she tried to carry 


should n’t 


scratch her 


him off 


Chloe. 


ag’in.” 


The sudden anger roused her from 


her lethargy; and she rose immedi- 


that it 
was late, and they ought to be going 
Home! how 


when Tom reminded her 


taly 
alCiy 


home. the word Seemed 
' 


solation ! 


sa 
to mock her 


M rs. La 


faithful 


was so glad to see her 
“1 nt } 
servant 


alive, and was so averse 


to receiving her accusing look from 


those s hat she forbore to rep- 
rimand her for her unwonted tardiness. 
Chloe sp word of explanation, 
but, after arranging a few things, retired 
i ; illet. She 
accustomed to exercise out of doors in 


unused 


' ee a tel Be 
sie had been 
to sitting 


cold. She wa 


In a sh resumed her cus- 
tomar} tasks, but « ughed incessantly 
and moved slowly and listlessly. 
Her mistress, yyed not to have the 
work i 


proachfully lay, “ You got 
j ¢ out so late that nig 
“Yes, missi 


“JT should n’t have stayed out 


by stayin 
replied Chloe, very 
ny had been with me.” 


iss you make about that 


exclaimed Mrs. Lawton. 
property, and I’da 
away.” 


— 
rue. 


of you, missis,” re- 
the 


hard 


Tommy was all 
} 
A 


had; an’ I ’s worked 
lissis, Many a year.” 
naccustomed to any 
remonstrance fr her bondwoman, 
seized a switch and shook it threaten- 
ingly. 
j 


But Catharine said, in a low tone: 
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“Don’t, mother! She feels bad about 
little Tommy.” 

Chloe overheard the words of pity; 
and the first time she was alone with 
her young mistress, she said, “ Please, 
Missy Katy, write to Sukey Larkin and 
litt] 


ask her to bring e Tommy.” 


Catharine promised she but 


it, as making 


would ; 


her mother objected 


unnecessary trouble he promise 
was not fulfilled. 

Week after week Chloe looked out 
ves of seeing Sukey 


But Sukey had no 


thoughts of coming to encount 


upon the road, in ho 
Larkin’s wagon. 
her 
entreaties. She was feeding and fatting 
Tommy, with a view to selling him and 
buying a silk gowr ith tl 
The little | 


days ; but, after 


money. 

land moped for some 

 « hildren, 

he soon became rec iled his new 

situation. He ran about in the fields, 

and gradually for the moss, 

the pebbles, and 

One day Mr 
“ H 

I | 


to her 
il cough 


egin to be afraid Chloe ’s 


gong into aconsul ipuion. pe not; 


for I don’t know where I shall find such 


another wench t 


over 


worry up 
her crumbs.” 
But 


Chloe was 


the or 
mind and fatigt 
She 


was unable to rise from her 
lay there looking at her thin hands, and 
her old 


talking to herself, according to her 
most 


The Mrs. Lawton 


frequently 


habit. words 
of missis to 
Notwithstandi 
ments she had 
eousness of slavery, t 

dying mother made her feel uncom- 
fortable. i ; 
invalid wandered, and she wou 


Sometimes the mind of the 


Tommy’s little gown, pat it l 


and sing 


ed 


to it the lullaby her baby 
Sometimes she murmured, ‘ 
7 to 


mile lig] 


Wantle 


jest as ef he 


and sometimes a 
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face, as if she saw some pleasant vis- 
ion. 

The minister came to pray with her, 
and to talk what he called religion. But 
it sounded to Chloe more than 
ever like the murmuring of the sea. 


pt or 


She turned her face away from him and 
said nothing. With what little mental 
strength she had, she rejected the idea 


Ham, 


justified the treatment she 


that the curse of whoever he 


, 

received. She had no idea what a 
1eathen was, but she concluded it meant 
something bad; and she had often told 
did n’t like to have the min- 
for it sounded like 


Tom she 

talk that way, 
names. 

At t the weary one passed away 

had all 

and incomprehensible to her. 

But her soul was like that of a little 


child; and d, “Of such 


from a world where the doings 
7 
Y| 


been dark 


Jesus has sai 


are the kingdom of heaven.” 
found under her pillow little Tommy’s 
1 a pink shell. Why 


could con- 


ragged gown, anc 
the shell was there no one 
box containing her 


jecture. The pine 


remains was placed across the foot of 
Mr. Lawton’s grave, at whose side his 


when her hour 
the 


widow would re pose 


should come. It was sustom to 


SN 


i HE Summer comes, 


Snow. 


They, 


[March, 


place slaves thus at the feet of their 
masters, even in the grave-yard. 

The Reverend Mr. Gordonmammon 
concluded to buy a young black woman, 
that Tom might not be again induced 
to stray off after Dinah ; and Tom pas- 
sively yielded to the second arrange- 
ment, as he had to the first. 

In two years after Sukey Larkin took 
possession of little Tommy, she sent 
him to Virginia to be exchanged for 
tobacco; with the proceeds of which 
she bought a gold necklace, and a flashy 
silk dress, changeable between grass- 
green and orange; and great was her 
satisfaction to astonish Catharine Law- 
ton with her splendor the next time they 
met at a party. 


I never heard that poor Chloe’s ghost 


haunted either them or the Widow Law- 


o 
> 


ton. Wherever slavery exerts its bane- 

ful influence, it produces the same re- 

the conscience and 

blinding the understanding to the most 
~ 


obvious distinctions between right and 


sults, — searing 


wrong. 

There is no record of little Tommy’s 
fate. He disappeared among “the dark, 
sad millions,” who knew not father or 
mother, and had no portion in wife or 
child. 


Ow. 


and the Summer goes. 


Wild-flowers are fringing the dusty lanes, 


The sparrows go darting through fragrant rains, 


And, all of a sudden, —it snows ! 
Dear Heart! our lives so happily flow, 

So lightly we heed the flying hours, 

We only know Winter is gone— by the flowers, 
We only know Winter is come—by the Snow! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Girot TH, with an effort he had 
J not the skill to hide, stammered 
”" Mistre Ss 
Ther 


earnestness, 


Kate, I do wish you 
1, with sudden and touching 
‘Never did good fortune 
light on one so worthy of it.” 


‘Thank you, ¢ 


sé fly. 


rriffith,” 
(She had 


replied Kate, 
“ Mr. 
mon- 


him 
“ But 


always bring con- 


called 


Gaunt” in public till now.) 


ey and lands do not 
tent. I think I was happier a minute 
| 


ago than I feel now,” said she, quietly. 


The blood rushed into Griffith’s face 


at this ; for a minute ago might mean 


when he and she were talking almost 


like lovers about to wed. He was so 


overcome by this, he turned on his heel, 
and retreated hastily to hide his emo- 


: - . 2 
tion, and regain, il 


possil le, 
of 
lonve 
ionger. 


composure 


to play his part host in the house 


that was his no 
Kate herself soon after retired, nom- 
ins to make her toilet before dinner ; 


but really 


1 
LILY 
- e< 2.3 | 
to escape the public and think 
it all over. 

The 
spre ad 
at the ; 
who insisted on showing her her house. 

‘Nay, ver mind the 
Kate ; “just 
I can wash my 

Mrs. H 
bedroom ; it 


1ews of her advancement had 


I 
191 
ilke W 


ldfire ; she was waylaid 


door by the housekeeper, 


ne house,” said 


show me one room where 
face and do my hair.” 

the best 
lined with tapestry, 


ill conducted her to 
was 
and all the colors flown; the curtains 


were a deadish yellow. 
“Lud! 


into,” 


here ’s a colored room to show 
said the blonde Kate; “and 
ite, too. Why not take me 
doors and bid me wash in the 
snow ?” 


me 
black gr 


out o’ 


Alack, mistress,” 
feeling very 


said the woman, 
“we had no 
Gaunt to light fires up 


uneasy, or- 


ders from Mr. 


stairs.” 


“QO, if you wait for gentlemen’s or- 
' 


ders to make your house fit to live in! 


You knew there were a dozen ladies 


or, Fealousy. 


OR, JEALOUSY. 


coming, yet you were not woman enough 
to light them fires. Come, take me 
your own bedroom.” 

The woman turned red. 
but a small room, my lady,” 
mered. 

“ But there ’s a fire in it,” 
spitefully. “You 
for nen’s 


to 


‘Mine is 
she stam- 


said Kate, 
servants don’t wait 


gentler orders, to take care of 
yourselves.” 
Mrs. Hill said to herself, “I 


leave ; that’s flat.” 


’m to 


However, she led 


the way down a passage, and opened 


the door of a pleasant little room in a 
square 


turret ; a large 


cupied one whole 


bay window oc- 
and 
rht and cheer- 


side of the room, 

ly brig 
hot and stuffy ; a clear 
coal fire burned in the grate. 


“A 1»? 


An! 


made it inexpressil 


ful, though rather | 


Please 
every 


said Kate, “ how nice! 
little 


you hav e 


open those windows, one. 


to let 
Thank 


I suppose sworn never 


wheslebeune air into a room. 


you: now go and forget every cross 


word I have said 


and 


to you, — I am out of 


sorts, nervous, and irritable. There, 
good soul, and light fires 


; and 


run away, my 


in every roon don’t you let.a crea- 
ture come near me, or you and I shall 
quarrel downright 

Mrs. Hill beat a hasty retreat. Kate 
locked the door and threw herself back- 
wards on the bed, with such a weary 
recklessness and adandon as if she was 
throwing herself the to end 
all her trouble, — and burst out crying. 

It was one thing to 
her old sweetheart ; it 
take his property 


into sea, 


refuse to marry 
was another to 
him to 
But here was she doing both, 


and reduce 
poverty. 
and going to be persuaded 
Neville, and swell his weal 


to marry 
th with the 
very possessions she had taken from 
Griffith ; and him wounded into the bar- 
gain for love of her. 
cruel. 


It was really too 
It was an accumulation of dif- 
ferent cruelties. Her bosom revolted ; 
she was agitated, perplexed, irritated, 
unhappy, and all in a tumult; and al- 
though she had but one fit of crying, — 
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to the naked eye,—yet a person of 

her own sex would have seen that at 

one moment she was crying from a 

tated nerves, at another from worry, 

and at the next from pity, and then from ly not follow my 

grief. now, —to feed upon a woman’s bread. 
In short, she had a good long, hearty, Come, be a man; and, if you are the 

multiform cry ; and it relieved her swell-__ girl’s friend, don’t stand in her light. 

ing heart, ir that » felt able to go You know she can wed your betters, 


and from friet id foe; ] Court. No doubt it is 
I f ment to you: but what ca 


down now, and hide her feelings, one and clap Bolton Hall on 


must be endured; pluck u 


hear 


tion directly. vas her father A 
] 


versing witl if unt. cat distance 
pric ked up hh ] I in lis father w . ¢ 
h back hair in her hand. provided her with a bridge from 


it the substance of their talk, window to] 


ut superior inte 
tened, wit 
She caug] er old servant’s mind. 
only now and tl she missed a word now she felt that this great si 
or two. the silence of despair. 
the Squire pressed him 
answer, and finally insiste 
>, don’t be so sulky,” said 
j ; give me an an- 
1 just come 
then he,went on and rat iled thi Then Kate ird a violent sigh, and 
ie Griffith blunt] it on ea ut rushed a torrent of words that each 
had ever made him think Mr. Charltor em inged with blood : 
intended to leave him Bolt fortunate speaker’s heart. “Old man,” 
shaw. 1e almost shri d, ““what did I ever 
Griffith replied, with n 1 you, that you torment me so? 
tion, that Mr. Charlton had repeate Sure yo vere born without bowels. 
told him he was to | is heir. “ Not,” d but an hour ago 
sai ffit} ] 
Mistress Kate, 
he always thoug 
one.” 
“Ah! l t ne q 
coolly, “ i n end of a 1 and fling it in my face? 
now.” cive a poor, undone man one | 
At this observation 1 lide lraw his breath in trouble ? 
the window, and lai know I have got to play the 
sill to listen more closely. ds his bi 


tter day, and smile, and 
But Griffith made n ply smirk, and make you all merry, with my 
Mr. Peyton seemed dissatisfied at his heart breaking! O Christ, look down 
silence, and being a person who, not- and pity me, for men are made of stone! 
withstanding a certain superficial good- Well, then, no; I will not, I cannot say 
tae) i D> 4 

nature, saw his own side of a question the word to give her up. Ste will dis- 
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charge me, and then I ’ll fly the country 
And to 
little hour ago she was 
Ah, sir, 
rn of a woman, have a 


nd don’t speak to me of her 


and never trouble you more. 
think that one 
so kind, a: 


if you were 


1d I was so happy! 
} 


yr other. What are you 
m a gentleman and a 
re my trouble: I shall 

lady of Bolton Hall. 


ordered the servants 


Why, sir, 
to set | chair in the middle of 
table, 

to her, or e 


the 
where halk-not be able to spe ik 
I ed I dare 
not look 
Merry ! j 
head it a ,m 1eart 
Man! 


and do not torture me 


I must be merry. 


worries me, my 
is sick to death. 
w me some little grace, 
more than flesh 
and blo 

“ You said the 


mad, young sir,” 


Squire, sternly, “and want locking up 
water for a month.” 

Griffith, 

you would only let 

heart out 

my ag 

ye, and 

man. I 


on bread 

“Tl am mad,” said 
humbly. ; 
me alone, 
of my ony 
from the 


throu; 


go 


wish 


h my part like a 


I was lying 


here I laid my only friend 


this after: 
vant to.speak to you, 
| 


rily; ‘“‘and, by the same 


speak to my daughter 
she speaks to me, I 
to speak to her, without 
ve man’s. Sut 
ys¢ pon the lady 
don’t you think it. 

let me alone. I 


with this 


Peyton entemp- 


tuous snort, and also turned on his 
‘ a 

yoSite di- 
, - ; . 
of ilorue on the 


to melt, 


ff this 
listener was not but exasper- 
ate her. Perhaps she had just cried 


At any 
rose from her ambush a very 
basilisk ; her eyes, usually so languid, 


away her stock of tenderness. 


she 


rate, 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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flashed fire, and her forehead was red 
with indignation. She bit her lip, and 
clenched her hands, and her little foot 
beat the ground swiftly. 

She was still in this state when a 
timid tap came to the door, and Mrs. 
Hill asked her pardon, but dinner was 
ready, and the ladies and gentlemen all 
a waiting for her to sit down. 

This 


mistress of the house. She 


reminded Kate she was the 
answered 
civilly she would be down immediately. 
She then took a last look in the 
and her own face startled her. 
‘No,” , “they shall none 
of them know nor guess what I feel.” 


And | 


stood 
deliberately extracted all emotion from 


} 
§i455 5 


she though 


she before the glass and 


her countenance, and by way of pr 
aration screwed on a spiteful smile. 

When she had got her face 
mind, she went down stairs. 

The gentlemen awaited her with i 
patience, the ladies with curiosity, to 
see how she would comport herself in 
her new situation. She entered, made a 
formal courtesy, and was conducted to 
her seat by Mr. Gaunt. He placed 
in the middle of the table. “I play the 


her 


host for this one day,” said he, with 
some dignity ; and took the bottom of 
the table himself. 

7 


Mr. Hammersley was to have sat on 
left, but Neville 


suaded him to change, and so got next 


Kate’s the sly per- 


to his inamorata: opposite to her sat 
her father, Major Rickards, and others 
unknown to fame. 

He had 
the good taste to try and hide his satis- 
faction at the fatal bl 


received, and he entirely avoided the 


Neville was in high spirits. 


ow his rival had 
topic; but Kate saw at once, by 
demure complacency, he was delighted 
at the ] 


gained nothin 


his 


urn things had taken, and 1€ 


g by it: he found her a 
changed girl. Cold monosyllables were 
all he could extract from her. He re- 
turned to the charge a hundred times, 
vith indomitable gallantry, but it 
no use. Cold, haughty, sullen! 
Her other neighbor fared little bet- 
ter ; and in short the lady of the house 
made a vile impression. She was an 


was 
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iceberg, —a beautiful kill-joy,—a wet 
blanket of charming texture. 

And presently Nature began to co- 
operate with her: long before sunset it 
grew prodigiously dark; and the cause 
was soon revealed by a fall of snow in 
flakes as large as a biscuit. 
ran through the people ; 


A shiver 
and old Pey- 
ton blurted out, “I shall not go home 
to-night.’””> Then he bawled across the 
“Vou are at 
We will stay and take posses- 


table to his daughter: 
home. 
sion.” 
“OQ papa!” said Kate, reddening 
with disgust. 
But if dulness reigned around the la- 


ly of the house, it w: 


dy 1s not so every- 
where. Loud bursts of merriment were 
heard at the bottom of the table. Kate 
glanced that way in some surprise, and 
found it was Griffith making the com- 
— Griffith 

The laughte 
vals, and by and by became uproarious 
and At last she looked at 
Neville inquiringly. 


pany merry, of all people. 


broke out at short inter- 
constant. 


“Our worthy host is setting us an 


example of conviviality,” said he. ‘ He 


is getting drunk.” 
“ Has 
he no friend to tell him not to make a 
fool of himself? ” 
“You take a great interest in him,” 
said Neville, bitterly. 
“Of course I do. 


‘O, I hope not,” said Kate. 


Pray, do you de- 
sert your friends when ill luck falls on 
them ?” 

“ Nay, Mistress Kate, I hope not.” 

* You only triumph over the misfor- 
tunes of your enemies, eh?” said the 
stinging beauty. 

“Not even that. And as for Mr. 
Gaunt, I am not his enemy.” 

“© no, of course not. You are his 
best friend. Witness 
moment.” 

“Tam his rival, but not his enemy. 
I ‘ll give you a proof.” Then he low- 
ered in her ear: 
“You are grieved at his losing Bolton ; 


his arm at this 


his voice, and said 
and, as you are very generous and no- 
ble-minded, you are all the more grieved 
because his loss is your gain.” (Kate 
blushed at this shrewd hit.) Neville 


or, Fealousy. [ March, 


went on: “You don’t like him well 
enough to marry him; and since you 
cannot make him happy, it hurts your 
good heart to make him poor.” 

“It is you for reading a lady’s heart,” 
said Kate, ironically 

George proceeded steadily. 
show you 
lemma.” 

“Thank you,” said Kate, rather i 
solently. 


an easy way out of thi 


and Hern- 
ive me — your hand.” 


“ Give Mr. Gaunt Bolton 
shaw, and ¢ 

Kate turned and looked at him with 
surprise ; she saw by his eye it was no 
For all that, she affected to take 
it as one. “That would be long and 
short division,” 


jest. 


said she ; but her voice 
faltered in saying it. 

“So it would,” replied George, cool- 
ly ; “for Bolton and Hernshaw both are 
not worth one finger of that hand I ask 
of you. | 


sut the value of thing's lies in 
the mind that weighs ’em. 


Mr. Gaunt, 
you see, values Bolton and Hernshaw 
very highly; why, he is in despair at 
Look at him ; 
ting rid of his reason before your very 


losing them. he is get- 

eyes, to drown his disappointment.” 
“Ah! oh! that ?” Aad, 

to rather re- 


is it 


is it, 
strange say, she looked 
lieved. 

“ That is it, believe me: it is a way 
But, as I was saying, Z 
and 


It is you I love, — not your 


we men have. 


don’t care one straw for Bolton 


Hernshaw. 
sweet 
self; so give me that, and let the law- 


land nor your house, but your 
yers make over this famous house and 
lands to Mr. Gaunt. His antagonist I 
have been in the field, and his rival I 
am and must be, but not his enemy, you 
see, and not his ill-wisher.” 

Kate was softened a little. 
all mighty 1 


said she, 
, » Wl 
very like 


romantic,” 
. 


a preux chevalier, as you are ; 
but you know very well he would fling 
land and house in your face, if you of- 
fered them him on these terms.” 

“ Ay, in my face, if I offered them ; 
but not in yours, if you.” 

“Iam sure he would, all the same.” 

“Try him.” 

“What is the use?” 
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Kate showed symptoms of uneasi- 


ness. “Well, I will,” said she, stoutly. 


You begin by 


“No, that I 


will not. 
bribing me; and then you would set 
me to bril 

“Tt is the only way to make two hon- 


ye him.” 


est men happy.” 
“Tf I thought that — 
“You ki Try him.” 
“ And sup] he says nay?” 
“ Then 
we are.” 
“ And suppose he says ay ?” 
ll wed Bolton Hall and 
Hernshaw, and the pearl of England 


” 


ose 


we shall be no worse than 


“Then he wi 
will we l me. 
great mind to take you at 
your word,” said Kate; “ but no; it is 
icate.” 


1 


lle fixec 


I1y too inde 
1 his eyes on her. 
not deceiving yourself?” 
‘Do you not like Mr. Gaunt 
nk? I begin to fear 
him to this test: you 

” 


you dare n 
fear his love would not stand it? 
Kate col | high, and 


i her 
head proudly. “How shrewd you gen- 


tossed 
said. “Much you 
Now the 


know what might not happen 


tlemen 
know of 


is, I don’t 


truth 


were | 


to do what 
I’m v I 


you bid me. Nay, 


you would have me; 


and | 
tance, if 


‘Ha } | 2. 
Neville bowed gravely. He 


this was a isible evasion, 

she really afraid to apply his test 

to his rival 
»o now, if 


os 
silent and 


became 
The 


‘ather Francis, 


wr the first time, he 
reserved 

change was noticed b 
he fixed a remonstrating 


and erave, 


glance on Kate. She received it, un- 


derstood it, affected not to notice it, and 
acted upon it. 
Drive a donke y too hard, it kicks. 
Drive a 
Drive a woman too hard, it cajoles. 


man too hard, it hits. 

Now amongst them they had driven 
Kate Peyton too hard ; 
formed a bold resolution, 
done, her whole manner changed for 
She turned to Neville, and 
IOI. 24 


so she se cretly 


and, this 


the better. 
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he eet 399 


flattered and fascinated him. T 


her 


he most 
sex could scarcely equal 
But she 
did not confine her fascination to him. 
She broke out, £7 
sun in April, with quips and cranks and 


feline of 
her calinerie on this occasion. 


bono publico, like the 


dimpled smiles, and made everybody 

near her quite forget her late hauteur 

and coldness, and bask in this sunny, 
When the ch: 

1eig > si 

merry gl 

lady opposite, “ Methii 


it, the § 


ance at Grif 
gentlemen will be glad to be 


and so carried the ladies 
drawing-room. 

There her first act was to dismiss 
smiles without ceremony ; and 
ond was to sit 


lines to the gentleman at the 


1 
qaqown ana 


the dining-table. 


And 


1e was as drunk as a fiddler. 


CHAPTER X. 


GRIFFITH’S f#ends laughed 
with 


heartily 
him while he was getting drun 
wl } 

when he 


louder, 


1 1 } ‘ i 

ana naa got drunk, 

} lew at hi 
iy a 


laughed still on 
T hey “ knocked 


; and he 


him down 
song sang a rather 
tic one very me¢ lodi usly, and 
that certain of tl 
es os 


e servants, 
outside, derived lel 


great ceiecti tion 
it; and Neville applauded ironical 
. 


Soon after, they 


“knocked him doy 
Knocked him dow 
a story it requires 


. : 
to tell than to sin 
song, the poo! butt made an ass of him- 

1f } 
sell. He 


: 
maundered and 
and stopped, and went on, and k 


rains a story 
wandered, 
] st 
up another, 1 


took l 
And while he 


thread and 
into a perfect maze. 
thus entangled, a servant came in and 
brought hi i 
hand. 


note, and put it in 


narrator received 


it with a sapient nod, but was too polite 


or else too stupid, to open it, so clo 


his fingers on it, and went maunde 


on till his story trickled into the 


of the desert, and somehow ceased ; 
it could to 
thing without head or tail. 


not be said end, being 
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He sat down amidst derisive cheers. 
About five minutes afterwards, in some 
intermittent flash of 
he had hold of 


opened his hand, a 


reason, he found 


got something. He 
' 


1 lo,a note! On 


this he chuckled unreasonably, and dis- 


tributed sage, cunning winks around, as 


if he, by special ingenuity, ha 
a nightingale, or the like; then, with 
sudden hauteur and gravity, proceeded 
to examine his prize. 

But he knew the 
nce; and it g 


ave him: 


, 
that h 


) lf sobered him 
He opened the 
with great diffi 
written, 


those 


rain. 
poor fool’s strugg 
} had 
son he 


could ne 


gravely poured 
head. 

At this there was: 

This irritated Mr 
that rapid change of 
marks the sober 
en I t 
tleman he had been hitherto holding up 
} t fr But 


his best 
his best friend (a very distant acquaint- 


Sava 


uropean, he offered 
I 


to the company as iend. 
ance) was by this time as tipsy as him- 
self, and offered a piteous disclaimer, 
mingled with tears ; and these maudlin 
drops so affected Griffith that he flung 


his one available arm round his best 


° 2ae,8 . _ YY. Bez 
Grifith Gaunt » OF, Fealousy. 


[ March, 


friend’s 


down went 


vept in turn; and 


head, and 
both their lachrymose, emp- 
Griffit 


ty noddles on the table. h’s re- 
iis best friend extri- 
| 
ay 
9 


mained there ; bi 
d himself, and, shaking his skul 
a He is 


discovery, coming from 


very drunk. 


ter, caused considerable 


alone,” said an old toper ; 


iffith remained a goc yur with 


n the table. Meantime the 
n soon put it out of their 

him on the score of 
| 


jing quiet, got a li 


suddenly started up with a 
e was to go to Kate this very 
muttered an excuse, and 


iss door that led 


this d nd 
this door, and I 


groaned al 
is a foot of 
—_—— oo hout Griffith’s 
it meitead about Urimth s 
flushed face, and mi 
evived him. 
ew 
Kate’s Ie 


kissed 


the upper hz 
up and half strutted, 
the turret, and stood 
ndow. 
was covered with luxuri 
ant ivy, 


with snow. 


massive 1e of 


the glas f the window was set 
} 


winter; but a bri 
burned inside the room, and 
set the pa all 


fire 
aflame. It was cheery 
and glorious to the window glow 


like a sheet of transparent fire in its 
but Griffith could 
all that. 
The had 


taken to drown his despair had lost its 


deep frame of snow; 


not appreciate He stood there 


a sorrowful man. wine he 
stimulating 
head, 


He stood and puzzled his drowsy fac- 


effect, and had given hima 


heavy but left him his sick heart. 
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ulties why Kate sent for him. Was 


: ye 4 
it to bid forever, or to less- 


line 
sng 


en his n him she would 


not marry He soon gave up 


cudgell ebled brains. Kate 
was a 
id } + 


things, that sur- 
had sent for him, and 
her 


all 


He should see 


at 


appear. 
im to 

line, and as 

f } 


PR. 
Or baccnus, sne 


and he stood there till 


1 female passed along 


moon 
ioug 


light 
flowed 
lened and 
| seemed more than 
mortal And all this in a very pic- 
ture-frame of snow. 
and ¢g 
l 


1 


how sweet 


ous s yn him who loved her, 


and w at her perhaps for the 
last ti 
The 


head; he 


wonders to 
open-mouthed, 
he urt be iting. oD! > looked him al 
a moment. “ Ah!’ he. 
quietly, “I am so glad you are come.’ 
Then, and regretfully, “How 
, ' 


pale you look! 


said s 


you are unhappy.” 


, or, Fealousy. 371 


4 


~~ 


kind, 
was 


This greeting, so gentle and 
overpowered Griffith. His heart 
too full to 

Kate waited a moment; and then, as 


speak. 


ply to her, she began to 
hope not 


she said. “JZ did not 


you are 


angry wi ye,” 
want him to leave me your estates. I 
not of tl for the 
world, if I 


would rob you 2m 
had my 

it] Griffith. 
Mr. Charl- 
i—’ He 


with said 


you. 


a villain. 
ight thing, an 


more. 


“T do not think so,” 


don’t 45 


your satisfaction. I canno 


you, but I a sincere 


you; and so | ought. 


Griffith ; 


about 


heart was broken. But then yo 
yw we are 


Mistress, d 


window and 


parted from me. N 
I feel as happy 
that 


rain. 


“17 
you will 


Co 
peri aps 

ld mend matters ! 
ir happiness on stronger 
lec han it. Do you know I 
this cruel 


to undo 1el will 
have Bolton Hall anc 


got permi 
and let you 
Hernshaw again?” 

Gr h looked please 1, but rather 

n, but not so glibly now. 
’ said a little nervously, 
to it that will 


If you consent 


she, 


condition 


‘there is one 
cost us both some pain. 
to accept these two estates from me, 
who don’t value them one straw, why 
then 

“Well, what?” he gasped. 

“Why, then, my poor Griffith, we 
shall be bound in honor — you and I 
—not to meet for some months, per- 





25° 
of 
haps for a whole year: in one word, — 
do not hate 


bear to see me 
wife.” 


me,— not till can 


- another — man’s — 


you 


The murder being out, she hid her 
face in her hands directly, and in that 
attitude awaited his reply. 

Griffith moment ; 
and | intellects were 
even yet quite cle: : : 
it all ir 


comprehend it, and when 


stood petrifi d a 


don’t think his 


1 


just uttered a loud cry of agony, 
then turned his back on her without a 


word. 


Man ck 


A mute glance 


*s not speak by words alone. 


of reproach ha re now 


pierced the hea 


left untouche 
Such an was that wi 


which Griffith int turned his back 
upon the angelical face he adored. and 
the There 


was agony, there was , there was 


soit, persuasive 
wrath, all in that one « I 
It frig : 
back. 
“T know 
meant all 
part in ar 
At thi 
agitation. 
me speak,” 
away without i 
You 


heartless girl ! you bid me sell 


that is inst 


farms ! 
Hern- 


which I 


you to that man for tw lirty 
O, well 


shaw were 


you know Bolton and 
but the steps by 
hoped to climb to you: and 


now you 


tell me to part with you, and take those 
miserable acres instead of my darling. 


Ah, 


or you would hate 


never loved, 


yourself and despise 


mistress, you have 


! 


Love! 
if you had known what that word means, 


yourself for what you have done. 


you could n’t look in my face and stab 
God forgive 
And sure * hope he will; for, af 


me to the heart like this. 
you! ; 
ter all, it is not your fault that you were 
born without a heart. Wuy, KATE, you 
- ARE CRYING.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“CRYING!” said Kate. “I could cry 
my eyes out to think what I have done; 
but it is not my fault: they egged me 
on. I knew you would fling those two 
miserable things in my face if I did, and 
I said so; but they would be wiser than 
me, and insist on my putting you to the 
pro yf.” 

= They ? Who is they?” 
‘No matter. 


will 


Whoever it was, they 


gain nothing by it, and you will 
lose nothing. h, t am so 
ashamed of » proud of 


you. 


suspi- 


so long as 


to be 
you and 
2 is. You 

just 

hear yours; for 


proposal 


with 


this very 


hat can I say or 


“ Alac! 


Alas: 


’t know 


now, 


except 


that for’a rea- 
sighed Grif- 


if I could be 


I love somebody 


no, you 
brought to pre 
else. And really, if I don’t quite love 


00 well to I 


you, I like you t t you be 
cannot bear to 
unlucky farms: I 
think there is nothing I would not do 
that. I think—I would 
rather — do — something very silly in- 


unhappy. Besides, | 


rob you of these 


rather than 
d 
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deed. But I suppose you don’t 
me to do that now? Why don’t 
answer Why don’t you say some- 
thing? Are you drunk, sir, as they 
pretend ? 

can’t speak 


want 
you 


me rf 


or are you asleep? O, I 
this is intol- 
erable. , 1’m going to shu 
the windoy 

Griffith got alarmed, and it sharp- 
ened Kate!” he 


mean © 


his wits “ Kate, 


cried, “what do you am I in 


a dream? would 

after all?” 
“How on earth ca tell, till I am 

asked?” inquired Kate, with 

childlike 

Stars attentivel\ 
“Kate, will you 

Griffith, 
“Of 


you marry poor me 


an air of 


marry me?” said 
flutter. 

ill you will let 
me,” replied Kate, olly, but rather 
tenderly 

Griffith burst it ptures. Kate 
listened ] 
smile, 


fashi 


unhappy if you a1 nhappy, and happy 
when you ippy ; so it comes pretty 
thing. 


am sick of you pain, and a little 


sick of crying in conse 


much to th 
juence. There, 
I have cried in the last fortnight 
than in all my life before, and you know 
nothing 
And then you 
and true, and | 
so unjust and so unkind to you, papa 
and all. 


spoils one’s beauty like crying. 
are so good, and kind, 


rave ; and everybody is 


You were quite in the rig it 


about the duel, dear. He zs an impu- 


dent puppy; and I threw dust in your 
eyes, and made you own you were in 


the wrong, and it was a great shame of 


me, but it was because I liked you best. 
, 
i 


I could take liberties with you, dear. 


And you are wounded for me, and now 
I have disinherited you. O, I can’t bear 
it, and I My heart yearns for 
you, — bleeds for you. 1 would rather 


won't. 


ow 
o/ 
die than you should be unhappy; I 
would rather follow you in rags round 
the world than marry a prince and make 
you wretched. Yes, dear, 1 am yours. 
Make me your wife; and then some 
day I dare say I shall love you as I 
ought.” 

She had never showed her heart to 
him like this before ; and now it over- 
powered him. So, being also a little 
under vinous influence, he stammered 
out something, and then fairly blub- 
bered for joy. Then what does Kate 
do, but cry for company ? 

Presently, to her surprise, he was 
half-way up the turret, coming to her. 

“©, take care! take care!” 
cried. ‘You ’ll break your neck.” 

“Nay,” cried he ; 
you, if I die for it.” 


she 


“1 must come at 


The turret was ornamented from top 
to bottom with short ledges consisting 


half-bricks. This ledg », shallow 
was, gave a slight foothold, 
in itself; but he 
branches of the ivy wi 
hand, and so between the two con- 
trived to get up 1 hang himself out 
close to her. 

“ Sweet said he, “ put out 
your har 1c; for I can’t take it 
agairigt your will this time. I have got 


arm. 


tc one 


this she declined. “No, no,” 


“vou do nothing but torment 


1 
sne; g 


and terrify me, — there.” And so gave 
it him ; and he mumbled it. 

This last feat won her quite. She 
thought no other man could have got 
to her there with two arms; and Grif- 
fith had done it with one. She said to 
me ! 
And then she 
thought, “I shall be wife to a strong 
man; that is one comfort.” 


herself, “ How he loves — more 


than his own neck.” 


In this softened mood she asked him 
demurely, would he take a friend’s ad- 
vice. 

“Tf that friend is you, ay.” 

“Then,” said she, “I ’ll do a down- 
right brazen thing, now my hand is in. 
I declare I'll tell you how to se@ure me. 
You make me plight my troth with you 
this minute, and exchange rings with 
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you, whether I like or not; enga; 


gage my 
honor in this foolish bu 


sIness, a id li 
you do that, I really do think you will 
have me in spite of them all. But 


there, —la!—am I worth all this 
trouble ?” 
Griffith did 


doubt. 


not share 


He poured 


and then told her he 


forth 


er’s ring in } 
you to wear it,” 

“And why did n’t you ?” 
“ Because you became an heiress all 
of a sudden.” 

“ Well, what signifies whi 
the dross, so that there 
both ? 


“That is true,” 


ing his 


own sentiment, 


nizing his words. 


own 
mother’s ring, on my little 
it off, for | 

Kate made a wry fa 
is my fault,” said sl] 
take it from you so.” 

She drew off his rir 
her finger. Then she 
largest 
tle finger for him. 

“You are making a very forw 
of me,” said she, pouting ex 


her 


He kissed 
doing it. 

“Don’t y 
“and, you | 
smell of wine! 

“The bulle 
“ What bull 

“ The 


wounded wi 


The 
1 for my sake. I am 


put it in yur pocket ; and I 


one were 


you 


you 


ge in your waistco 


something bulge 
bullet belongs to me now. 

“1 think you are a wit 
“I do carry it about } 
Take it out of my waistcoat, if you will 


be so good. 


next 


She blushed and declined, and, with 
the refusal on her very lips, fished it 
out with her taper fingers. She eyed 
it with “a sort of tender horror. The 
sight of it made her feel faint a moment. 
She told him so, and that she would 
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Presently 
* was 
him 


She did 
but withdrew, exam- 


Griiith had en- 


candle. 


these words: 


if he would do somet! ing 


stupk 
i 


do son ething 
is in a fright at wl 
for you? 
‘“‘Give your orders, mistress,” 


Griffith, “and don’t talk of me 
imed 


of oa 38 
nt especially. 


yu. I feel quite as] 


vy 
talk so, to-ni 
* “Well, 


foremost, I 


then,” said Kate, “first and 


want you to throw yot 
self on Father Francis’s neck.” 


“ry 


throw myself on Father Fran- 
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cis’s neck,” said Griffith, stoutly. “Is 

that all? 
“ No, nor half. Once upon his neck 
you must say something. I had 
very words, or perhaps 


Then 
better settle the 


you will make a mess of it. Say after 


me now: O Father Francis, ’tis to you 
I owe her.’ 
“QO Father Francis, ’tis to you I owe 
her.” 
“ You and I are friends for life.” 
“ You and I 
* And, mind, 
our home ou, 


are friends for life.” 
there is always a bed in 
and a plate at our 
table, and welcome, come when 
you will. 

sated this line correctly, 
whole, 


squested to say the 


broke down Kate had to repeat the 


oration a dozen times; and he said it 
after he a Sunday-school scholar, 
achieved, he inquired of 
I Francis was to say in 
reply. 

At this simple question Kate showed 
* Gracious 


considerabie alarm. 


ens: 


heav- 
she cried, “you must not stop 
talking to him; he will turn you in- 


Nay, 


these words out, and 


side out, and I shall be undone. 
you must gabbl 
then run away as hard as you can gal- 
lop.” , 
is it true?” asked Griffith. “Is 
he so much my friend ?” 

“Hum! 


and he is t at all your friend. 


Kate, “it is quite true, 
There, 


don’t you puzzle yourself, and pester 


me ; but do as you are bid, or we are 
both undone.” 
| | so mysterious, 


nce ; 


1< yeclie 
) 
A 


e thanked him, and bade him good 


night, and ordered him peremptorily to 
bed. 

He went. 

She beckoned him back. 

He came. 

She leaned out, and inquired, in a 
soft, delicious whisper, as follows: “ Are 
you happy, dearest ?” 

*‘ Ay, Kate, the happiest of the happy.” 

“ Then so am I,” she murmured. 

And now she slowly closed the win- 
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— 
I/ 9 
dow, and gradually retired from the 
eyes of her enraptured lover. 


CHAPTER XIL 
But while Griffith was thus sweetly 
employed, his neglected 


ol t 
guests 


were 


dispersing, not without satirical com- 


ments on their truant host. Two or 
three, however, remained, and slept in 
he house, upon special invit And 


that invitation came from Squire Pey- 


tion. 


ton. He chose to conclude that Grif- 
fith, di 


— - 
disappointed by the will, 


cated the premises in disgust, 


him in charge of them; according 
assumed the master with alacrity, 


ordered beds for Neville, and 
Francis, and Maje r Rie kards, 
other. The weather was incleme 
the roads heavy ; so the gentlemen thus 
distinguished accepted Mr. Peyton’s of- 
fer cordially. 

There were a great many things sung 
board in the 


said at the festive 


course of the evening, but very ‘few of 
them would amuse or interest the read- 


er as they did the hearers. 


One th 


however, must not be passed y, as i 
had its consequences. Major Rickards 
drank bumpers apiece to the King, the 
Prince, Church and State, the Army, 
By the 


his 


the Navy, and Kate Peyton. 


ime he to her, two thirds of 


vot 
= s — : : 
discretion had oozed away in loyalty, 
esprit au corps, and port wine ; so he 
sang the young lady’s praises in vinous 
terms, and of course immortalized the 
very exploit she most desired to consign 
to oblivion: Arma vir 


rinenigue cane- 


bat. He sang the duel, and in a style 


which I could not, consistently with the 
interests of literature, reproduce on a 
large scala Hasten we to the cénclud- 
ing 


*“ So then, sir 


versicles of his song. 


l our men for 


, we placec 
the third time, and, you may take my 
word for it, one or both of these heroes 
would have bit te dust at that dis- 
charge. But, by Jove, sir, just as they 
were going to pull trigger, in galloped 
your adorable daughter, and swooned 
off her foaming horse in the middle of 





nee 
J/ 6 
y: , Bena 
us, — disarmed us, sir, in a moment, 
melted our valor, bewitched our senses, 


and the l 


great cod of war had to retreat 


iarms of 


t 
1 
} 


before little Cupid and the « 
beauty in distress.” 

“ Little idiot!’ observed the tender 
parent ; and was much distempered. 


He said no to Major 


Rickards ; but when they all retired for 


more about it 


the nig! t, he undertook to 
Francis his room, and sat 
a good half-hour talking al 

“ Here’s a pretty scandal,” 
“T must marry the silly girl out ol 
before this gets wind, and you 
help me.” 

In a word, 
ence was that 
engaged to N 
ried to hin 
mourning sl 
The conduct of 


fided to Father Francis, 


bounded influence with 


CHAPTER 

NEXT morning Mr. 
betimes in his charact 
ordered the servants al 
high spirits ; only the} 
amazement when Griff 
down, and played the 
high spirits. 

Neville watched 

+ } 


-_ 
was puzzied at his rat 


too 


So breakfast passed in general mys- 


tification. Kate, who could ! 


ive throw! 
a light, did not come down to breakfast. 
She was on her defence. 
She made her first appear 
doors. 
Very early in the morning 
ton, i his quality of master, 
dered the gardener to cut 
the snow off the gravel walk 
round the lawn. And 
Miss Peyton was seen walki i 
to and fro in the frospy, but sunny air. 
Griffith saw her first, and ran out to 
bid her good morning. 
Her reception of him was a farce. 


She made him a stately courtesy for the 
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benefit of the three faces glued against 
the panes, but her words were incon- 
gruous. “ You wretch,” said she, “don’t 
dearest, till 
I'll 


when you are to cud- 


come here. Hide about, 


you see me with Father Francis. 
raise my hand 5s 
him, and 


dle There, make me a 


bow, 


1 
LOW 


the whole 


: 5 
ith your good leave 


Father Francis, dryly, 
my spec 


pened the 
I 


ind felt very nervous. 


She met him with apparent delight. 


He bestowed hi 3 g benedic- 


then they walked si- 


side on the gravel; and 


_ — : 
room window it looked 


g but what it was, —a fen- 


Father Franc 


is was the first to break 
silence. He I 


, 1 
congratulated her on her 


] 7 + " ] -) > ac 1 sory ; 
good fortune, and on the advantage it 


might prove to the Church. 


true 

1 quietly till he had quite 
and then said, “ What, I may go 
w that I can br 


itch was feline, feminine, sud- 
But, Father 
} iled at it. Though not 
what we call spiritually-minded, he was 
sc Not 
good-will, my daughter,” said 
I am of the same mind still, and 
You must marry forth- 
rear children in the true 


alas! 


sharp. 
Francis only sm 


a man of a Christian temper. 


with my 
ns Oi 
than ever. 


and 


“ What a hurry you are in.” 

“ Your own conduct has made it ne- 
cessary.” 

‘Why, what have I done now?” 


No harm. It was a good and hu- 


mane action to prevent bloodshed, but 
the world is not always worthy of good 
actions. People are beginning to make 
free with your name for your interfering 
in the duel.” 

Kate fired 
mind 


up. “ Why can’t people 
9” 


their own business ? 
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“I do not exactly know,” said the 
priest, coolly, “‘nor is it worth inquir- 
ing. We must take human nature as it 
and do for the You must mar- 
ry him, and stop their tongues.” 

Kate pretend 
you are ri 


. } 
1S, Dest. 


lto reflect. “I believe 
‘and 
1 have 


1e, at last 3 


> said sh 
indeed , lo as a wou 
me; f he: 
guarde 
half 


an 
him so that I 


un- 
piti ied 
wuld” 
said Father Francis. 
first I have heard of it.” 
that was no wonder, for 
it was only last ni 
mitted 
“ Last nigl 
“ how « 
of 


ght she had so com- 


herself. 
’ said Father Francis ; 
He 


in was never out 


said the 


lady. ippling in 
the dini: was better em- 


ght. 
opportu- 

There! 
pity- 


ploye | moonlis 
And O 
nity is moon another! 
what with the m 
ing hin 1 


alg 
love Dy 
“4 

terrible thing 


onlight, 


and my 
has suffered for 
and having 
two 


me, and *h now, 


someth him, 
gaged. 

“ ring 
Mr. 
1 
if 


we are en- 


this was his moth- 


has mine.” 


‘Mr 

vant, t 
I would ¢ 
I have 
O, wl 
me!” 

Father Francis was staggered by this 
ote | thrust. However, a con- 
siderable he recovered him- 
self, and inquired gravely why she had 
given him no hint of all this the other 
night, had her from 
a convent, advised her to marry 
Neville. 

That you never did, I 7] 

said Kate. 

Father Francis reflected. 

“ Not many words, perhaps ; 
but I said enough to show you.” 

“OQ!” said’Kate, “ such a matter was 
too serious for hints and innuendoes ; if 
you wanted me to jilt my old servant 


old 
you 
for wealth, 


ser- 
think 
when 
ny own? 


N ). My 
What, do 
marry 
and to spare of 1 
pinion you must have of 


after 


silence 


when he diverted 


and 


1 be sworn,” 


in so 
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Aiea il I// 
and wed an acquaintance of yesterday, 


why not say so plainly? I dare say I 


should have obeyed you, and been un- 
happy for life; but now my honor is 
solemnly engaged ; my faith is plighted ; 
and were even you to urge me to break 
faith, and I should 
resist. I would liever take poison, and 


behave dishonoral ly, 


die.” 
Father Francis looked at her steadi- 


ly, and 


‘You are a 


she colored to the brow. 


—— . » lade * 
very apt young lady, 
said he; “you have outwitted your di- 


rector. That may be my fault as much 


as yours; so I advise you to provide 
another director, 
you will be unable, or unwilling, 
wit.” 


Kate’s high 


whom 
to out- 


yourself with 


fell before this: 
full 
not desert me, 


spirit 


of tears, on 


g 
she tu = her eyes, 
lo 


now that 

ever, to 
new dt Forgive 
know heart 
— quite. I ’ll go into a convent now, 
if I must; but I can’t marry any man 
but iffith. Ah, father, he is 
is than any of us! Would 
you believe it? when he thought Bol- 
ton and Hernshaw were coming to him, 
he said if I married him I should have 
the money to build a convent 
He knows how fond I ami of 
vent.” 


him. * r 


I shall need than 
in 
I did 


you more 


me my ities. 


not my own 


poor Gi 
more generou 


with. 
a con- 
“ He was jesting ; his religion would 
not allow it.” 

“His relig > cried Kate. Then 
lifting her eyes to Heaven, and looking 
just like an angel, 


gion ! 


“ Love is As religion !” 
said she, warmly. 
Then his religion is Heathenism,” 
said the priest, grimly. 
* Nay, there is too much charity in it 
for that,” retorted Kate, keenly. 

Then she looked down, like a cunning, 
guilty thing, and murmured: “ One of 
the things I esteem him for is he always 
speaks well of To be sure, just 
now the poor soul thinks you are his 
best friend with me. But that is 
fault ; I as good as told him so: and it 
is true, after a fashion; for you kept me 
out of the convent that was his only 
real rival. Why, here he comes. O 


you. 


my 
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Ji 


father, now don’t you go and tell him 
you side with Mr. Neville.” 
h, who; to tell the 


truth, had received a signal from Kate, 


At this crisis Griffit 


rushed at Father Francis and fell upon 
his neck, and said with great rapidity: 
“QO Father Francis, you I owe 
} 


her,— you and I are friends for life. So 


*t is to 


long as we have a house there is a 
bed in it for you, and whilst we have a 
table to sit down to there ’s a plate at 
it for you, and a welcome, come when 
you will.” 

Having gabbled these words he winked 
at Kate, and fled swiftly. 
taken aback a 
little by this sudden burst of affection. 
First he —then he knitted his 
brows, — then he pondered. 


Father Francis was 
stared, 


Kate stole a look at him, and her eyes 
sought the ground. 

‘hat is the gentleman you arranged 
matters with last 
drily. 

“Yes,” replied Kate, faintly. 

“Was this scene part of the busi- 
ness ?” 

“QO father! 

“ Why I ask, he did it so unnatural. 


night?” said he, 


” 


Mr. Gaunt is a worthy, hospitable gen- 
tleman ; 


and re 


he and I are very good friends ; 
illy I never doubted that I should 
be welcome in his house —— until this 
moment.” 

* And can you doubt it now ?” 

“ Almost: his manner just 


so fe yrced ; 


now was 
not a word of all 
that came from his heart, you know.” 

“ Then 
lately.” 

The priest shook his head. “ Any- 


like a puy and 


so hollow, 


his heart is changed very 


thing more a parrot 


to boot, I never saw. ’T was done so 
too, 


Let 
Why, where is the string with 


He ran in upon our dis- 


timely, 
course. me see your hand, mis- 
tress. 
which you pulled yonder machine in so 
pat upon the word ?” 

“ Spare me!” muttered Kate, faintly. 

“Then do you drop deceit and the 
silly cunning of your sex, and speak to 
me from your heart, or not at all.” (Di- 
apason.) 


At this Kate began to whimper. 
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“ Father,” 
mercy.” 
hands: 
ME.” 


she said, “show me some 
Then, suddenly clasping her 
“ HAVE PITY ON HIM, AND ON 


This time Nature herself seemed to 
speak, and the eloquent cry went clean 
through the priest’s heart. 

“An?” 
trembled a 


said he; and his own voice 


little: “now you are as 
weak. 


and I 


strong as cunning was 


your 


Come, I see how it is with you; 
am human, and have been young, 
a an Becieinal 

lover into the Dargain, 


before I was a 


] and 
go couldst not 
trust shall bear the brunt for thee this 


priest. There, dry thy eyes, child, 


to thy room; he thou 
once.” 

‘hen Kate bowed her fair head and 
kissed the horrid paw of him that had 
administered so severe but salutary a 


pat. She hurried away up stairs, right 


joyful at the unexpected turn things had 


taken. 

Father Francis, thus converted to her 
side, lost no time; he walked into the 
and told Neville he had 
bad news for him. 


dining-room 


Summon all your courage, my young 
friend,” said he, with feeling, ‘and re- 
member that this world is full of disap- 
pointments.” 

nothin 


Ne V ille 
stood rather pale, 


said 


but and 
waiting like a man 


rose 
for the blow. Its nature he more than 
half guessed: he had been at the win- 


dow. 


It fell. 


‘““She is engaged to Gaunt, since last 


loves him. 


and she 
‘The double-faced jade!” cried Pey- 
ton, with an oath. 
The heartless coquette!” groaned 
Neville. 
Father Francis made excuses for her: 
“ Nay, nay, she is not the first of her 
sex that did not know her own mind all 
at once. men are blind 
in matters of love; perhaps a woman 
would have read her from the first. Af- 
ter all, she was not bound to give us the 
eyes to réad a female heart.” 
He next reminded Neville that Gaunt 
had been her servant for years. “You 


Besides, we 
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knew that,” said he, “yet you came 

hem Put 
yourself in his place: say you had suc- 
ceeded : 
than yours is now? 


between t ——at your peril. 
would not his wrong be greater 
Come, be brave ; 
he is wounded, he is dis- 
inherited ; only his love is left him: ’tis 


be generous ; 


the poor man’s lamb; and would you 
take it?” 

“O, I have not a word to say against 
the man,” 


said George, with a mighty 
effort. 

“And what use is your quarrelling 
with the woman ?” suggested the prac- 
tical priest. 

“ None whatever,” said George, sul- 
lenly. After a moment’s silence he rang 
the | 


yell feverishly. “Order my horse 


round directly,” said he. Then he sat 
down, and buried his face in his hands, 


and did not, and could not, listen to the 
ion. 


voice of consol 
} 
h 


Now the house was full of spies in 
petticoats, amateur spies, that ran and 
told the mistress everything of their 
own accord, to curry favor. 

And this no doubt was the cause that, 
just as the groom walked the piebald 
out of the stable towards the hall door, 
a maid came to Father Francis with a 
little note: he found 
these words written faintly, in a fine 
Italian hand: — 


opened it, and 


“T scarce knew my own heart till I 
saw him wounded and poor, and myself 


rich at his expense. Entreat Mr. Nev- 


ille to forgive me.” 


He handed the note to Neville with- 
out a word. 
Neville read it, and his lip trembled ; 


but he said nothing, and presently went 


out into the hall, and put on his hat, for 


he saw his nag at the door. 


Father Francis followed him, and 


said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ What, not one word 


in reply to so humble a request ?” 
“Well, here’s my reply,” said George, 

grinding his teeth. “ She knows French, 

though she pretends not. 

ur le fat, la plainte est pour le sot, 


homme trompé s’eloigne et ne dit mot.’ 


‘ Le bruit est pc 

L’honnéte = 
And with this he galloped furiously 
away. 
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He buried himself at Neville’s Cross 
for several days, and would neither see 
nor speak to a soul. His heart was 
sick, his pride lacerated. He even shed 
some scalding tears in secret; though, 


to look at him, that seemed impossible. 


So passed a bitter week: and in the 
course of it he bethought him of the 
tears he had made a true Italian lady 
shed, and never pitied her a grain till 
now. 
on his desk 
It was 
He 
had ground it in his hand, and ridden 
away with it. 


He was going abroac 
lay a little crumpled paper. 
Kate’s entreaty for forgiveness. 


Now he was going away, he resolved 
to answer her. 
bitter re- 
proaches ; read it over; and tore it up. 


He wrote a letter full of 


He wrote a satirical and cutting let- 
ter; read it; and tore it up. 

He wrote her a mawkish letter; read 
it; and tore it up. 

The priest’s words, scorned at first, 
had sunk into him a little. 

He walked about the room, and tried 
to see it all like a by-stander. 

He examined her writing closely : the 
pen had scarcely marked the paper. 
They were the timidest strokes. The 
writer seemed to kneel to him. He sum- 
moned all his manhood, his fortitude, 
his generosity, and, above all, his high- 
breeding ; 


>? 


and produced the following 
letter; and this one he sent : — 
KATE, — I 


land to-day for your sake ; 


“ MISTRESS leave Eng- 


and shall 
never return unless the day shall come 
when I can look on you but as a friend. 
The love that ends in hate, that is too 
sorry a thing to come betwixt you and 
me. 

“If you have used me ill, your punish- 
ment is this; you have given me the 
right to say to you —I forgive you. 

“ GEORGE NEVILLE.” 


And he went straight to Italy. 


Kate laid his note upon her knee, and 


‘* Poor fellow! 


What caz such 


sighed deeply ; and said, 


How noble of him! 
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men as this see in any woman to go and 
fall in love with her?” 

Griffith found her with a tear in her 
eye. He took her out walking, and laid 
all his radiant plans of wedded life be- 
fore her. She came back flushed, and 
beaming with complacency and beauty. 

Old Peyton was brought to consent 
to the marriage. 
condition, that 


Only he attached one 
Bolton and Hernshaw 
should be settled on Kate for her sepa- 
rate use. 

To this Griffith assented readily ; but 
Kate refused plump. “ What, give him 
myself, and then grudge him my 
tates /” she, with a look of lofty 
and beautiful ad- 


visers. 


éSs- 

.a 
Said 
male 


scorn at her 


But Father Francis, having regard to 
the temporal interests of his Church, 
exerted his strength and pertinacity, and 
tired her out ; so those estates were put 


into trustees’ hands, and tied up tight 
as wax. 

This done, Griffith Gaunt and Kate 
Peyton were married, the 
finest pair that wedded in the county 
that year. 


As the bells burst into a merry peal, 


and made 


and they walked out of church man and 
wife, their path across the churchyard 
was strewed thick with flowers, emblem- 
atic, no doubt, of the path of life that 
lay before so handsome a couple. 

They spent the honeymoon in Lon- 
don, and tasted earthly felicity. 

Yet did not quarrel after it; but sub- 
sided the 
wedded life. 


quiet 


into ] complacency of 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaunt lived happily 
together — as times went. 

A fine girl ‘and boy were born to 
them ; and need I say how thei 
expanded and exulted, and seemed to 
grow twice as large. 

The little boy was taken from them 
at three years old ; and how can I con- 
vey to any but a parent the anguish of 
that first bereavement ? 


Well, they suffered 


r hearts 


it together, and 
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that poignant grief was one tie more 
between them. 

For many years they did not furnish 
any exciting or even interesting matter 
to this narrator. And all the better for 
them: without these happy periods of 
dulness our lives would be hell, and 
our hearts eternally bubbling and _ boil- 

| 


ing in a huge pot made hot with thorns. 

In the absence of striking incidents, 
it may be well to notice the progress of 
character, and note the tiny seeds of 
events to come. 

Neither the intellectual nor the moral 
character of any person stands stock- 
still: a man improves, or he declines. 
Mrs. Gaunt had 
Mr. 


the consequence ? 


a great taste for read- 
had not: what 
At the end of seven 


ing ; Gaunt was 
years the lady’s understanding had made 
great strides ; the gentleman’s had ap- 
parently retrograded. 

Now we all need a little excitement, 
and we all seek it, and get it by hook 
or by creok. The girl who satisfies 
that natural craving with what the cant- 
ing dunces of the day call a “sensa- 
tional”’ novel, and the girl who does it 
by waltzing till daybreak, are sisters ; 
only one obtains the result intellectual- 
ly, and the other obtains it like a young 
animal, and a pain in her empty head 
next day. 

Mrs. Gaunt could enjoy company, but 
Mr. 
Gaunt was a pleasant companion, but 
So, rather than 
not have it, he would go to the parlor 
of the “ Red Lion,” and chat and sing 
with the yeomen and rollicking young 
squires that resorted thither: and this 
was matter of grief and astonishment 
to Mrs. Gaunt. 

It was balanced by good qualities she 

Morals were 


was never dull with a good book. 


dull out of company. 


knew how to appreciate. 
much looser then than now ; and more 
than one wife of her acquaintance had 
a rival in the village, or even among her 
domestics ; but Griffith had no 
loose inclinations of that kind, and nev- 
er gave her a moment’s uneasiness. 
He was constancy and fidelity in per- 
son. 

Sobriety had not yet been invented. 


own 
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But Griffith was not so intemperate as 
most squires ; he could always mount 
the stairs to tea, and generally without 
staggering. 

He was uxorious, and it used to come 
out after his wine. This Mrs. Gaunt 
permitted at first, but by and by says 
she, expanding her delicate nostrils: 
“You. may be as affectionate as you 
please, dear, and you may smell of wine, 
if you will ; but please not to smell of 
wine and be affectionate at the same 
value your affection too 
highly to let you disgust me with it.” 

And the model husband yielded to 
this severe restriction ; and, as it never 


moment. | 


occurred to him to give up his wine, 
he forbore to be 
cups. 


One great 


affectionate in his 
fear Mrs. Gaunt had enter- 
tained before marriage ceased to haunt 
her. and 
Griffith w 


N OW 


then her quick eye saw 
he at the great influence her 
director had with her; but he never 
spoke out to offend her, and she, like a 
good wi smiled, and adroitly, 
tenderly s and this was nothing 


compared to what she had feared. 
Griffith saw his wife admired by other 
men, yet never chid nor chafed. The 
merit of this belonged in a high degree 
The fact is, that Kate Pey- 


ton, even bef 


to herself. 
re marriage, was not a 
coquette at heart, though her conduct 
that 
she was now an experienced ma- 


might 


and 


easily bear construction ; 
tron, and knew how to be as charming 
check or parry all ap- 
proaches to gallantry on the part of her 
admirers. 


as ever, yet 

Then Griffith observed how 
delicate and prudent his lovely wife 
was, without ostentatious prudery; and 
his heart was at peace. 

He was the happier of the two, for he 
looked up to his wife, as well as loved 
her ; she troubled at 
times with a sense of superiority to her 
She was amiable enough, 
and wise enough, to try and shut her 
eyes to it; and often succeeded, but not 
always. 

Upon the whole, they were a con- 
tented couple; though the lady’s dreamy 
eyes seemed still to be exploring earth 


whereas was 


husband. 
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and sky in search of something they 
had not yet found, even in wedded 
life. 

They lived at Hernshaw. A letter 
had been found among Mr. Charlton’s 
papers explaining his will. He counted 
on their marrying, and begged them to 
live at the castle. He had left it on 
his wife’s death ; it reminded him too 
keenly of happier days ; but, as he drew 
near his end, and must leave all earthly 
things, he remembered the old house 
with tenderness, and put out his dying 
hand to save it from falling into decay. 

Unfortunately, considerable repairs 
were needed ; and, as Kate’s property 
was tied up so tight, Griffith’s two thou- 
sand pounds went in repairing the house, 
lawn, park palings, and walled gardens ; 
went, every penny, and left the bridge 
over the lake still in a battered, rotten, 
and, in a word, picturesque condition. 

This lake was by the older inhabit- 
and 
; it resem- 


ants sometimes called the “ mere,” 
sometimes “ the fish-pools ” 
bled an hour-glass in shape, only curved 
like a crescent. 

In medizval times it had no doubt 
been a main defence of the place. It 
was very deep in parts, especially at 
the waist or narrow that was spanned 
by the decayed bridge. There were 
hundreds of carp and tench in it older 
than any He in Cumberland, and also 
fish from 
by the mil- 
The water literally teemed from 


enormous pike and eels ; and 
one to five pounds’ weight 
lion. 
end to end; and this was a great com- 
fort to so good a Catholicas Mrs. Gaunt. 
When she was seized a desire to 
fast, and that was pretty often, the gar- 


with 


dener just went down to the lake and 
flung a casting-net in 
hole, 


some favorite 
half a bushel the 
first cast; or planted a flue-net round 
a patch of then belabored the 
weeds with a long pole, and a score 


and drew out 
weeds, 


of fine fish were sure to run out into 
the meshes. 

The “ mere” was clear as plate glass, 
and came to the edge of the shaven 
lawn, and reflected flowers, turf, and 
overhanging shrubs deliciously. 

Yet an ill name brooded over its se- 
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ductive waters; for two persons had 
been drowned in it during the last hun- 
dred years: and the last one was the 
parson of the parish, returning from the 
squire’s dinner ins the normal condition 
of a D. 1740-50. But what 
the popular mind was, 
not the jovial soul hurried into eternity, 


guest, A. 
most affected 
but the material circumstance that the 
greedy pike had cleared the 

gle night, so that little 
more than a skeleton, with here and 
I to it, had 
been recovered next morning. 


This 
maintained and 


his bones ina sin 


there a black rag hanging 


ghastly detail being stoutly 

repeat d by 
two ancient eye-witnesses, whose one 
] 


melodramatic incident and treasure it 


was, the rustic mind saw no beauty 
whatever in those ind delicious 


waters, where lass them- 


g 
selves. 

As for the women « 
looked on this sheet « 
for their poor bodies and 
children, and spoke o 


hardship in Hernshaw 


I 
Mere had n een filled up threescore 
years agone. 
The castle 


had it 


as no castle, nor 
It was just 
a house with b: ‘ments ; but attached 


been for cen 


to the stable was an old square tower, 
that really had formed part of the medi- 
zval castle. 


However, that unsubstantial shadow, 


a name, is often more durable than the 
thin ~ , . } . 
thing, especially in rural parts ; 


deed, what is there in a name for Ti 


teeth to catch hold of ? 
Though no castle, i 
room and 


The drawin 


abode. I 
room had both s] l 


on to the lawn t 


acit Di y-windows, 


opening 


gradually down to the pellucid 


there was mirrored. On this sweet 
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lawn the inmates and guests walked for 
sun and mellow air, and often played 
bowls at eventide. 

On the other side was the drive up to 
the house-door, and a sweep, or small 
oval plot, of turf, surrounded by gravel ; 
and a gate at the corner of this sweep 
opened into a grove of the grandest 
old spruce-firs in the island. 

This grove, dismal in winter and aw- 
ful at night, was deliciously cool and 
sombre in the The 


dog-days. trees 


were spires; and their great stems 


stood serried like infantry in column, 
and flung a grand canopy of sombre 
plumes overhead. 


and 


A strange, antique, 
classic grove, — nulli penetradilis 
astro. 

This retreat was enclosed on three 
sides by a wall, and on the east side 
came nearly to the house. A few laurel- 
At night it 
was shunned religiously, on account of 


ae 
dayli 


bushes separated the two. 


the ghost: Even by eht it was 


little frequented, except by one person, 
and she took to it amazingly. That 


person was Mrs. Gaunt. There seems 


to be, even in educated women, a sin- 


gular, instinctive love of twilight ; and 
here was twiligh 


at high noon. The 


t 
suited her dreamy, medita- 
nature. 


place, too, 
often 
retired for peace and religious contem- 
and 1 


moved 
among the tall stems, or sat still, with 


tive Hither, then, she 


plation, slowly in and out 


her thoughtful brow leaned on her white 
hand, —till the cool, umbrageous re- 
called, among the ser- 


treat got to be 


vants, “ The Dame’s Haunt.’ 


told 


out the mere place, where the Gaunts 


This, I think, is all needs be 


il 
lived comfortably many years, and little 
dreamed of the strange events in store 
for them ; little knew the passions that 
slumbered in their own bosoms, and, 


like other volcanoes, bided their time. 
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Snow-Bound: a Winter Idyl. By Joun The cock his crested helme 
G. WHITTIER. Boston: Ticknor and And down his queru 


Fields. 


Wuat Gold th’s “ Deserted Village ” 
has long been to Old England, Whittier’s 
* Snow- Bound ” will always be to New Eng- 
land. Both poems have the flavor of native 
soil in then Neither of them is a reminder 


of anytl se, but each is individual and 


special in those qualities which interest and 
charm the reader. If ‘“*The Deserted Vil- 
lage” had never been written, Whittier he 
e composed his “Snow-Bound,” "tin 
, Sages , ‘ ae Of Nat : 
— . In starry fl: 
All day th 


} 
no 
former on 
atmosphe 
exquisite 
this new 
emes 
* Snow- 
to all 


nat tne 


them without 
space fi yr 


e earlier porti m of 


no breath 


a path 


A tunnel walle< 
With d 

Ot rare idin 

And to our own his n 
With many a wis 

To test his 


k his lusty 
1 forth his speck 


xen lashed 


ike Egypt’s Amun roused ft sleep, 
ering from his ear rch Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
Upon the scaffold’s pole o 


And emphasized with stamp of foot. 
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Lives of Boulton and Watt. Principal 


from the original Soho MSS. Compris- 


ils to make a book deeply instructive 
and entertaining. 
ing also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Steam-Engine. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. London: John Mur- 
ray. 


1 Bertram and the World she lived 
the Author of the Schonberg- 


New York: M. W. Dodd. 

THE author of this book is an enthusiast 
in bi eT uphy. He has given the best years THI previous works of this prolific author 
of his life to the task of recording the have proved by their popularity that they 
struggles and successes of men who have meet a 1. Such a fact can 
labored for the good of th« icism, 
wn name will always be r’s po- 
tioned in connection with Ste] which 
Flaxman, and is not 
o well. is this ad- 
next to “ Self-Hel j rs, that she 
most interesti ne. ur part in no t ogical controversies 
nervous sensil 


and there- 
than the 
oO present issues, how- 


pecuniary 
gloomy tem} 
revealed usual propor- 
gues, and of 
j 


’ 
ated 


in order 


y other arguments, 


s lovely and touch- 


lineated ; there is 

sense and sweet 

it inventor. human charity ;+ a1 he different heroes 

As a tribute 1 l man variety 

years the friend, pa 1er, al n er il heir acti , although ynversatior 
fF Watt, the bool j 


Indes d, 
Fighting many 


ner an Op- 
ergyman ; and when 
ints is at last wedded 
1 he throws 
ubiality 

‘Mr. Ber- 


fash- 


of woman, 




















